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PREFACE 


In the preparation of this book I have kept steadily in view 
the actual needs of the student who desires to understand and 
appreciate thoroughly what has been called ‘the most sublime 
poem in the world.” Grammatical and historical, as well as 
archaeological and literary information has been supplied; but 
the historical matter has not been allowed to expand into dis- 
quisitions, the grammatical to develop into syntactical exercises. 
Emphasis has been laid on the fact that the play is a work of 
consummate art, not a mass of Greek words arranged with the 
express purpose of affording the student an opportunity to show 
his skill in performing feats in mental gymnastics. ‘The prime 
duty of the editor is to interpret his author; but the task of 
editing such a play as the Prometheus does not consist in merely 
bringing to bear on the text the keenest penetration, the most 
elegant taste, and the soundest judgment and scholarship at 
the editor’s command, — he should also unroll the chart of 
modern literature, particularly our own great English literature 
(to which classical scholars are now, as in De Quincey’s time, 
too often strangers), wherever the influence of the Greek poet 
has been felt. Even within the last year another poem of con- 
siderable merit has been added to the long list of those written 
either in imitation of the creation of the Athenian poet or on 
the ever fascinating subject of the Fire Bringer, which Aeschy- 
lus first placed among the sublimities of art. The thought of 
the great Hellenic minds is still a part of the world’s thinking. 
Aeschylus has been woven into our own literary fabrics. And 
not only allusions and reminiscences, but also parallels and 
modern instances are helpful and stimulating ; they arouse the 
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interest and widen the horizon of the student. The notes in 
this edition have been reduced to the smallest possible compass 
consistent with this plan of annotation; but all points that 
seemed to require elucidation have received attention. 

I am under obligations to Professor Smyth for many valuable 
suggestions ‘and criticisms. Thanks are also due to my col- 
league, Prof. E. M. Brown, who read the introduction in manu- 
script, and to my former colleague, Dr. Paul Baur, for assistance - 
in selecting the illustrations. 


J. E. HARRY. 


CINCINNATI, 
November, 1904. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.— AESCHYLUS 
1. LIFE 


1. So many flowers of fancy cluster round the life of Aeschylus 
that the solid ground of fact beneath can scarcely be discerned. 
Myths were woven in the late as well as in the early 
period of Greek history ; and these fables, like dialect 
with dialect in the choral song, were interwoven with historical 
truths. Two of the most grotesque stories mark the beginning 
and the end of the poet’s career. They are 


The myths 


no pernicious lies, 
But pleasing fictions, hurting none, 


if we but sunder false from true, recognizing that the fictions are 
merely symbolical. As Rostand says, ce n'est pas toujours la 
légende qui ment, it is simply an expression of the nous fe voulons 
of the people. In a story, which reminds us of ‘“ Caedmon, 
a-calling angels with the cowherd’s call that late brought up the 
cattle,” we are told that Aeschylus was set to watch the grapes 
in his father’s vineyard and fell asleep, when Dionysus appeared 
to him in a dream and bade him devote his life to tragic art.’ 
Literary mythology usually assigned unusual deaths to men of 
unusual mental capacity. Dogs tore Euripides to pieces ; Sopho- 
cles.choked on an unripe grape. An eagle mistook the bald head 


1Cp. Pausan. 1. 21. 2 pn 5é Aloxdros peipdxiov dv xabevde ev dyp@ 
gurdoowr cragpurds cal ol Aiévucoy émiordvra Kxededcar Tpayydlay movety: ws 
be ny hudpa, welOeoOa: yap é0éderv, paota H5n weipwpuevos moetv; and Cha- 
maileon says, neOvwy yotv &ypade ras tpaywdlas. 
IJ 
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of Aeschylus for a stone and dropped a tortoise he had been car- 
rying, —to break the shell, — and the oracle was fulfilled which 
declared, A mussile from heaven shall slay thee (oipdviov ae Bédos 
KQTOKTEVEL) 

2. Aeschylus was born in 525 B.c., and was, consequently, four 
The known Years the senior of Pindar, whose lofty genius inevi- 

facts ° tably suggests a comparison.! Sophocles and Euripi- 
des, fellow-countrymen as well as fellow-craftsmen, belong to the 
next generation. These three form the tragic triad. 


Hail the Three! 
Aischulos, Sophokles, Euripides 
Compete, gain prize or lose prize, godlike still. 


Sophocles was from Colonus, Euripides from Salamis, Aeschylus 
from the district of Eleusis, one of the oldest and most prominent 
centers of Attic life. The influence of his religious surroundings 
was not small. The poet’s character cannot be understood with- 
out a study of his environment. The hallowed spot of Eleusis, 
with all the solemnity of the mysteries, could suggest only sublime 
thoughts to his strong and imaginative mind. Here poetry germi- 
nated in his soul; here he became imbued with patriotic and 
religious sentiments. 

Anpytep, 7 Opepaca rhv éninv ppeva, 

elyai pe TOV OY akLov pvoTypiwV 
is his prayer when about to engage in a contest with Euripides 
(Ar. Ran, 886). His father’s name was Euphorion. Two youths 
who distinguished themselves in the Persian war, one at Salamis, 
the other at Marathon, are said to have been his brothers, but the 
connection cannot be proved.? That the poet was an Eupatrid 
might be inferred from his works ; the aristocratic spirit breathes 


1 The great Boeotian was 6 Aupixéds and Aeschylus 6 Aupixwraros r&v rpa- 
yix@v. Their ethical views were similar, and the style of both was rugged and 
elevated. 

2 Kynegeirus may have been his brother (Hdt. 6.114); Ameinias certainly 
was not. 
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in every line. He contended with Pratinas of Phlius,! learned much 
from Phrynichus. ‘The latter’s work, though rough and imperfect, 
was not heedlessly done. But our poet marks a much farther 
advance on Phrynichus than Sophocles on Aeschylus,? who is the 
real founder of tragedy, the creator of dramatic art, since in him 
the genuine drama begins.’ He brought out his first play at the 
age of twenty-five, and won his first prize fifteen years later 
(485 B.c.).4| Pindar was poet and priest; Aeschylus was more — 
a soldier. Nor did his valor dwell in vaunting. “At patriot ana 
mortal battailles hadde he ben and foughten for the Warrior 

feith,”’ for the cause in which he believed, at Artemisium, at 
Salamis, and he was one of the famous Mapa@wvopayau.” The 
impulse of that mighty national movement, the struggle to deter- 
mine whether Greece or Persia should rule the western world, was 
felt by none more keenly than by Aeschylus. Unlike his serene 
contemporary of Thebes, the Athenian poet, who glorified the 
Grecian feats at arms in verse, had wielded the sword himself.® 
In a contest for the composition of an elegy to be inscribed over 
the fallen heroes, he competed with Simonides, but failed to win the 
prize. About 476 he went to Syracuse, where Hiero, who kept a 
splendid court, had gathered about him the most famous poets of 


1In 499, when the wooden seats are said to have broken down. Pratinas 
introduced the satyr drama (in which Aeschylus later excelled) into Athens. 
He wrote fifty plays (eighteen tragedies), but gained only one first prize. 

27d 5’ awdobv ris Spaparomoras ef uév Tis pds Tovs per alrdov Aoyl{aTO, 
padrov ay éxrauBdvor... el dé wpds rods dvwrépw, Oavudoae THs érivolas Tov 
rownrhy kal rns evpécews (Vita). 

8 In 534 Thespis produced the first tragedy (so-called). The development 
was slow. Dithyrambic contests were instituted in 508. About eight years 
later Aeschylus began his work. 

4 Ol. 734, according to the Marmor Parium. 

5 Possibly he fought also in Thrace. See Blass, Rhein. Mus. 29. 481 ff. 

6 Schol. Medic. on Pers. 429; Marm. Par. 49 (63); Pausan. 1. 21. 2. 
Sophocles led the paean sung when the trophy was raised to commemorate 
the victory; Euripides, according to tradition, was born at Salamis on the day 
of the battle. 
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the world.’ For the great occasion of the founding of Aetna 
Aeschylus wrote his Airvata.? Later he produced the ersae, 
which was of peculiar interest to the Syracusans, since the battle 
of Himera was fought against the Carthaginians, who formed a 
part of the Persian empire. Shortly before the death of Hiero, 
Aeschylus contended with Sophocles for the tragic prize and 
failed. As the latter had been before the public but a few years, 
it is not unlikely that Aeschylus believed his failure due to poli- 
tics or partisanship.*> Whether he withdrew from Athens at this 
time we do not know. Although he gained the prize with his 
Ocdipodeia, and with his Septem contra Thebas, there was still a 
gulf between him and a large part of the public. Nevertheless, 
his efforts were destined to be crowned once more with success, 
in his last and greatest work, the Orvesteia (458). We read of 
his trial before the Areopagus (on the charge of having divulged 
the Eleusinian mysteries),* of his acquittal, and final withdrawal 
from Athens. He died at Gela, Sicily, in 456 B.c. The Athenians 
commemorated his achievements by a public statue. 


2. CHARACTERISTICS 
1. A man of muscle, — moral and intellectual as well as “ the 
Marathonian muscle nerved of old to maul the Mede,’’—we 
cannot think of Aeschylus otherwise than as 
God's plan 

And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stands self-poised on manhood’s solid earth. 


1 Cp. Pausan. I. 2. 3 cal és Zupaxovoas wpds ‘Iépwva Alaxvndos kal Lepwol- 
dns éorddnoav, Xen. fiero 1. 1 Ziywvldns 6 woenrhs adlxerd wore mpos 
‘Tépwva. 

2Cp. Pind. Pyth. 1 (‘Iépwx Alrvalp). It may be that the name of the 
tragedy was Alrvar. The Persae was written primarily for an Athenian 
audience, 

8 Cp. Ar. Ran. 807 obre yap 'A@nvaloiws cvvéBary Aloxvdros (Aeschylus 
didn’t exactly agree with the Athenians). 

4 Dante also was denounced as an arch-heretic by the inquisitors of 
Florence. 
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A true representative of the mighty time, he is a colossus creating 
colossal forms. Measured even by his humility (Ruskin’s test of 
a truly great man), Aeschylus appears gigantic. In 
the epitaph written by himself and inscribed on his 
tomb he said not a word about his dramas, but only of his valor in 
the Persian war. 
AicxvAov Eiopiwvos "A Oyvaioy rdde xevOet 
pevnpa. karapOipevov zrupopdpovo T'éAas° ° 
dArxinv 3 evddxipov Mapabwvov dAgos dv efrroe 
xai Babvyaryes Mydos émtordpevos.. 


His valor 


The sublime poet, whose Prometheus has been the study of ages, 
seems to have valued his achiévements as a soldier more highly 
than his dramatic creations. In the famous dialogue in Aris- 
tophanes’ Ranae he points to the martial features of his trage- 
dies as their chief glory.? He gives “all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,” both in form and in subject- 
matter.’ Like Homer, he taught rdfgets, dperas, GmAicets davdpav 
(Ran. 1036). His choral songs are battle odes, resounding with 
the clash of arms; their chief function, as Aristophanes says, 
was to educate the citizens, making them energetic, high-spirited, 
patriotic. The chief of the three disciples of Homer, Aeschylus 
was not only the delight, but also the teacher of the Athenians ; 
his warlike odes were listened to by all the people; his characters 
represented the cherished ideals of the race; it was unnecessary 
to make pleas for “ higher education.”* Measured by the highest 
standards, Aeschylus is one of the few great men of the world ; 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 24. 241, Athen. 14. 1627. 

2To the question, rl od Spdoas ovrws adrods yevvalovs étedldatas? he 
replies, dpaua wrovtoas “Apews perrdy. 

8 «* As the sonorous nouns, flanked by their polysyllabic epithets, advance, 
the earth is seen to shake as though battalions were hurrying to the charge, 
and squadrons of cavalry, with thundering horses’ hoofs and waving plumes, 
were prancing on the plain” (SyMonDs). Eschyle s’y enivre lui-méme au 
bruit des mots retentissants qu’il assemble a l’infini (CROISET). 

4 Cp. Isocrates, Panegyr. 24; Lycurgus, 46. 
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he meets Franklin’s requirements for the class completely — “ he 
wrote things worth reading and did things worth writing.” 

2. Aeschylus was stern of lineament and grim; and as we look 
Comparison Upon his face we recall the features of the father of 
with Dante ‘Tuscan song, that “ grande 4me immortellement triste,”’ 
as Alfred de Musset calls him; the “ high, austere Dante,” as he is 
named by Matthew Arnold. Intensity of feeling characterized 
the .Italian poet; elevation of thought the Greek.’ But the 
words written of “the gret poet of Itaile That highte Daunt,” 
can be applied to Aeschylus as well: 


His words are parcel of mankind, 
Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind, 


and whatever our predilections in poetry or in persons, we can 
ney The face and personage of a wondrous man. 


3. RANK AS A POET 


1. Aeschylus is a poet of the highest order. Dryden, in his 
unjust comparison of the poets of Greece, Italy, and England, 
passes over the founder of tragedy, whereas some critics put him 
on a pinnacle even above 6 zrotyrjs, “Omero poeta sovrano,” as 
Dante calls the poet of poets.? 

2. In one of the most unique bits of writing in the whole range 
of Greek literature, the fifty-second discourse of Dio Chrysosto- 
mus, appear these words, “ After reading the three Phzlocietes 
with the utmost impartiality I do not know to which I would 
refuse the prize.” In the matter of form we must be content to 


1 But Aeschylus resembled Dante not merely in external appearance ; 
“Fin kriftiger gesunder Realismus, der an Dante erinnert, durchzieht seine 
Schoepfungen und schliesst, wie bei dem grossen Florentiner, gelegentlich 
einen komischen Zug, soweit ihn Melpomenes Wiirde duldet, nicht aus” 
(Sittl, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, p. 252). 

2 Dante’s order 1s, Homer, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, himself. Macau- 
lay puts both Ariosto and Lucretius above Vergil. His catalogue of the six 
greatest poets is Shakspere, Homer, Dante, Aeschylus, Milton, Sophocles. 
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learn of the ancients,— accept their judgment as final. Each 
poet has the defects of his virtues. What he loses in Judgment 


one direction he gains in another. val sacra 
Search your fill; critics 
You get no whole and perfect poet. 


What nature denied Aeschylus “en fait de bonne grace,” as 
Croiset puts it, “de douceur et d’agrément, elle le lui rendit 
en force d’é4me et puissance d’imagination.’’ Theoretically, 
Sophocles was chiefest of the three. Yet Macaulay speaks of 
Aeschylus as the greatest of the Athenian dramatists; and the 
French historian just quoted says, 4 premier est le plus grand des 
trois. But this estimate is not altogether correct. Aeschylus 
was a genius of a higher type than Sophocles, but he lacked the 
xdpts, the perfect harmony of substance and form, of the e«idos 
and vAy, so characteristic of Sophocles, who unites grace and 


nobleness 
whose even-balanced soul 


Business could not make dull nor passion wild; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole; 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Sweet singer of Colonus. 


Euripides attracted most attention in the Middle Ages. But in 
some respects Aeschylus stood above both. As Lesage says, in 
Gil Blas, “The present generation accuses that which has pre- 
ceded of bad taste, and its judgments are overturned by those of 
the next generation.” While the perfect equipoise and exquisite 


+ The Greek poet’s high rank in antiquity is attested by the fact that 52 of 
his works won the first prize, and that after his death his spirit ruled the stage : 
Tens 6é peylorns Ervxe mapa AOnvalors 6 Aloxvdos kal udvoy adrod ra Spduara 
Ynolopart Kowp Kal wera Odvarov éd.ddoKero, 7.¢.a decree was passed that 
anybody who wished to bring out one of his plays should be provided with a 
chorus (Schol. on Ar. Ach. 10). Dicaeopolis says in the preceding verse: 
bre 5h xexhvn wpocdoxdy rdv Aloxvdoy, though the Acharnenses was put on 
the stage thirty years after the poet’s death. So the Vita- qydrnoay Al- 
ox¥rov ws Wydloacbar wera Tov Odvaroy abrot rdov BovrAduevoy Siddoxev Ta 
Alosxdnov xopdy AauBdvev. In the fourth century B.c. Aeschylus’ popularity 
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art of Sophocles commended him particularly to the Greek, and 
the humanity and philosophy of Euripides appealed to the thir- 
teenth century, the magnificence of his imagery and the sublimity 
of his conceptions won for Aeschylus even more numerous vota- 
ries among the learned in the modern world.’ When we pass 
from the modest beginnings of tragedy, in Thespis and Phrynichus, 
to Aeschylus, we come to a poet who still holds his own against 
the world. The Athenians were born debaters, and the elevation 
of this inborn capacity to the higher ranges of art was the work of 
Aeschylus. 


Die Kunst vollendet das was die Natur skizziert. 


Aeschylus was practically the creator of the dramatic dialogue ; 
he reconciled tendency with art; and he turned to advantage 
the very obstacles which the rudimentary state of the drama 
threw in his way (see Introd. II. 3). He was a genius of great 
Senne ana HeROUTCS an artist of consummate conscience; as 
inventive- careful in his execution as Racine, and totally ex- 
ere empt from the French poet’s stiffness. None of his 
successors ever equalled him in inventiveness ;* none surpassed 
him in the variety and artistic arrangement of rhythms. __ 

3. There have been many famous writers who, unwilling to 
remain mére sympathizing witnesses of some great struggle in 
which they were interested, wielded the sword as readily as the 
pen; but probably none of them can rank with Aeschylus, who 
was in this respect like Calderon.’ 


seems to diminish. Later generations, however, turn their eyes toward him 
again; Callimachus borrows expressions, Lycophron, ideas; and through the 
Alexandrians his works passed over to Rome, to live again in the Latin lan- 
guage. 

1 Plus notre siécle a étudié de prés le génie d’Eschyle, plus sa supériorité 
s’est révélée (CROISET). 

2 Cp. Croiset, 5. 201, “des inventions... ont une force, dans leur naiveté, 
qui n’a jamais été surpassée.”’ | 

3 And this in spite of the fact that the phrase “ douceur élégante ” in Gil 
Blas’s apostrophe cannut be applied unreservedly to the Greek poet (moelleux 
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4. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


1. The forerunners of the philosophers were poets; the roots 
of philosophy are in the old myths. With Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Heraclitus, a new epoch begins in I 

: ; nterpreter 
Greece. Aeschylus is the last representative of the of the old 
mythological age ; the old beliefs had become so firmly sa a 
fixed in his mind that no external influence could disturb them ; 
but in him the naiveté of the primitive religion disappears ; theo- 
logian as well as artist, he seeks to reinterpret the old legends, to 
find in them material for a doctrine on human destiny and the 
government of the universe. But we must not look for a perfect 
logical system in his works, one which offers a solution to the 
problem of the existence of one supreme, absolute law, side by 
side with the free will of Zeus, and leaves nothing unexplained. 
His office was not to give deliberate expression to philosophical 
views, but to present in his dramas the traditions of the people. 
He dealt with ethics and theology, but as the effluence of his 
and the nation’s life, not as a formulated system of philosophy. 
His Prometheus is not an allegory, nor a philosophical treatise, 
but a poem in the fullest sense of the word. ‘True, it contains 
many moral sentiments; but to a Greek the chief function of a 
poet was to express sharply the ethical maxims of his people ; 


Calderon, dont la douceur élégante et purgée d’epique est inimitable). The 
Spaniard’s allegorical Estatuta de Prometheo was inspired by the Prometheus 
of “the untranslatable, unapproachable, inimitable Aeschylus.” Both poets 
were soldiers. Both were deeply religious; they sought their inspiration in 
the sacred traditions of their people. The Greeks named Aeschylus the father 
of tragedy; the Spaniards called Calderon the prince of dramatists; and the 
luxuriant fancy of the Oriental poet of the Occident, the music of his verse, 
the variety of his rhythms (“ My Calderon, my nightingale,” as Lowell calls 
him), and the scenic splendor of his productions are thoroughly Aeschylean. 
But here the comparison breaks down. The divergencies are great. In por 

trayal of character Calderon is almost Sophoclean; in grace, pathos, tenderness, 
intrigue, and in the weaving of intricate plots he has few equals; but all these 
cannot weigh against the elevation and moral grandeur of Aeschylus. 
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and the Greeks prided themselves on their moral precepts. Aes- 
chylus was the first poet to identify tragic action itself with a moral 
and religious question. He brooded over the problems of life. 
He saw the complexity of human affairs and recognized that 
things do not happen from one cause alone, that there are ques- 
tions which cannot be solved with mathematical accuracy. He 
meditated on the history of his nation and on those traditions 
the meaning of which was revealed to him in the conflicts in 
which he himself had taken part, unfolded by the remarkable 
victory of Hellenic liberty over Oriental despotism. There had 
been much religious skepticism before. Now the problems of 
history stood in a new light. The Persian war had brought about 
a reaction, aroused the political consciousness of Greece and 
revived the national religion. ‘To Aeschylus the defeat of the 
Persians was but a confirmation of the power of the gods and of 
the nothingness of man (cp. Prom. 547). He saw in the past 
the germ of the present. Whence the check to that great army 
(rovs teproAXdous ayav Pers. 794) that seemed as irresistible as 
the billows of the sea? Haughty Xerxes had failed to recognize 
the limits imposed on human kind. The gods set a snare for his 
immoderate desires. This is the high lesson which the drama 
teaches and which the poet reiterates with emphasis. His creed 
was simple ; a few dogmas, not very sharply defined, but set forth 
with an authority and power of expression which lend them force, 
constitute the sum and substance of his doctrine. In Aeschylus, 
as in Homer, there is not so much individual thought as sacred 
lore of the people. But the tenets of the Fersae and Agamem- 
non are vastly different from the puerilities of the primitive myths, 
which were woven in the essentially poetic period of the human 
race. 

2. The Zeus of Aeschylean theology is difficult to define. He 
is almost always represented as the supreme sovereign, not, of 
course, the Christian Ruler, 


Zeus 
Celui qui du néant a tiré la matiére, 


for the idea contained in Lamartine’s verse is wholly uncongenial 
y g 
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to the Greek mind), but, most frequently, as the Omnium rerum 
Rector et Moderator? 
Nowhere is he pictured so harsh and cruel as in the Prometheus. 

In passing from this play to the Agamemnon we find a Zeus who 
changes in conduct, but not in nature. There can be nothing 
more magnificent than the invocation of Zeus in the first chorus. 
Zeus teaches mortal men by suffering and so leads them to wisdom. 
Still different is the Zeus of the celebrated fragment, 

Zevs cari aidyp, Lets 5 yy, Zeds 5 ovpavos, 

Zevs Tot Ta wavra, xwTe THVd taréprepov. 


Man’s measures cannot. mete the immeasurable All. 


The highest god is not other than the world ; yet he is superior 
to the world; he is the soul of the world. Aeschylus says that 
thought is an impenetrable abyss. In his eyes the nature of Zeus 
is not less mysterious: Zevs, doris mor éoriv (Ag. 160).? Even 
Aeschylus wavered. Doubts assailed him as well as Euripides. 
Neither believer nor skeptic is totally exempt. Euripides has 
“a life of doubt diversified by faith,’ Aeschylus “a life of faith 
diversified by doubt.’’? 

3. In Homer the will of Zeus is omnipotent: éyw wepi 7’ eit 
Gey mepi t ci’ dvOpirwv (6 27). The action of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey begins, unfolds, and ends with the will of Zeus; 
everything is directed and controlled by him. Fate is represented 
as aconcurrent agency. The fall of Troy is decreed by fate, but 
Zeus assents to please Hera. Zeus permitted the wrath of Achilles. 


LCp. Ag. 170 f., Fr. 65, Suppl. 823, Eum. 919. The other gods fear his 
power. His might has limits (Zum. 621 ff.). To punish crime he sends the 
Erinyes, or Ate (4g. 56, 747, Cho. 382). Dodona, Mt. Athos, Ceneum prom- 
ontory (/7. 27), and the altar on Ida (7%. 155) are sacred to Zeus. 

2 Cp. Eur. Fr. 483 Zeds doris 6 Zeds, od yap olda rAhy Ady, Fr. 935 Spas 
rov whov rdévd Aretpoy aldépa . . . Todrov vducte Zijva, rdvd wyod Gedy, vides 
sublime fusum immoderatum aethera ... hunc summum habeto divum, hunc 
perhibeto Iovem (Cic. N.D. 2. 25. 65). 

8 «Only the antique poet is not tortured by his doubts; the priestly temper 
conquers.”’ — Gildersleeve, Pindar, xxix. 
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Awaiting all is wotp’ 6A0%, Tyv ovrts dXevera Gs ye yévytat (w 29), 
for ryv rerpwpevny poipny adivara éorw aropvyeiv kai Geo (Hat. 1. 
QI), TO popousov yap Tov T éAcWepov pever | Kal Tov mpos 
GAAns Seorrorovpevov xepds (Cho. 103 f.). From this con- 
ception comes the idea of Necessity that governs all (Prom. 514). 
It is Moira that takes us to our last resting-place: tov dei dépovo’ 
éy jpiv | Motp aréAeuvrov vrvov (Ag. 1450). The conceptions on 
which Aeschylus based his ideas of “Avayxy, which ordains that 
every violation of the law of righteousness be followed by punish- 
ment, are found in Homer. Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap. The sinner thrives for a season, but the penalty 
is at last exacted. A vécos dpevav is sent upon the guilty man, 
a 6eoBAdBeu, which drives him to destruction. 


Moira 


N neces oe Xpove sh a T ev nLEpa 
Geots ariLwy ris wor ov ddéce: dixyv ; 
the fruit of pride is yet but green, 
Not mellow: though it grows apace, it comes not 
To his full height: Jove oft delays his vengeance, 
That when it haps ’t may prove more terrible. 


The power of Fate, in whatever guise, reigns supreme.! Differ- 
ent views prevailed with regard to the origin and the activity of 
the Motpa, and all these are reflected in Aeschylus. According 
to Hesiod (Zheog. 211) they were the daughters of Night. Again 
in Zheog. 904 Zeus and Themis are their parents. In Pindar they 
are above, but in harmony with, the gods. Zeus cannot avert 
what the Fates have ordained, though great power is placed in his 
hands. In the Agamemnon Moira works in unison with Zeus. 
In the Choephori the two ideas merge. In the ELumenides the 
Moirae stand in close relation to the Erinyes. In the Fersae and 
in the Supplices there is no hint of a separation of the power of 


1 yotpa, véueris, dvd-yxn, eluappévn, wempwuévyn, Adpdorea, aloa, daluwy, 
Slxn, Oduts, Arn, Evuéndes, dddorwp, Epiwes. Aristotle considered the first 
Seven merely names for God (rdvra ratrd éorev ox Addo Te wAHy 6 Oeds). 
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Zeus and of the Moirae.! In Homer, deities, as well as heroes, 
execute in spite of themselves the decree of a supreme will. 
Greek antiquity recognized the existence of an eternal law, to 
which everything is subject. This law was conceived to be iden- 
tical with the will of Zeus; but it was absolute, and Zeus himself 
was subject to its control; nor could he change it. He cannot 
get the secret of Prometheus by violence. Even the Titan is a 
symbol of the triumph of Destiny over our will. Nevertheless, 
man’s resistance to Fate is not passive. His activity does not 
limit itself to resignation and self-effacement, as in the dramas 
of genuine fatalism. He knows that he must succumb in the 
unequal struggle ; but he combats his fall, and exhibits a Titanic 
energy of will; his whole effort is to yield without weakness, to 
ennoble his inevitable fall by the exhibition of a certain dignity. 
Like de Vigny’s mariner he contemns the heaven-high billows 
“en sachant qu’il en est écrasé.” | 

In the /ersae the same somber divinity appears as in the 
Prometheus. The gods of Athens and Eleusis are against proud 
Xerxes. Man in conflict with the powers of destiny is overthrown. 
But the doctrine of retribution is most clearly expounded in the 
Septem. In Sophocles, who lacked the speculative insight of 
Aeschylus, and did not delve so deeply into the problems of exist- 
ence, man is his own nemesis. “ L’intrigue se noue et dénoue 
plus prés de la terre” (Egger). The gods have not abdicated ; 
but the struggle is not so unequal for man. The development of 
the plot is by natural actions and human motives, notwithstanding 
the important réle which Fate plays. 

4. But whether Zeus or Destiny, it is always Justice by and 
through which everything is done — &«y is the rule 
by which the Ruler governs. This idea dominates all 
the works of Aeschylus: Zebs érepoppemys, veuwv eikdtws ddika pev 


Justice 


1 Cp. Verg. Aen. 3. 375 Sic fata deum rex Sortitur. 

2 The notion of a hereditary family curse permeated the Greek mind. It 
appears even in the works of the “advanced thinker,” Euripides; but the 
notion is most prominent in Aeschylus. 
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Kaxols, Gata & évvdpots, Zeus, the Balancer, dealing error to the evil, 
right to the good (Suppl. 403 f.). Cp. Ag. 1485 f. duai Avds zravat- 
tiov mavepyéra. | Ti yap Bporots dvev Acds reAcira ; and the invoca- 
tion of the chorus Suff/. 524 ff.: dvag dvaxrwy poxdpwv | paxdptare 
Kal teA€wy | TeAELoTaTov Kparos, dABue Zed (“ The Lord is our judge, 
the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our king”). So the Greek 
Hebrew : 6 paxdptos kai pdvos duvaorys, 6 Baciveds tov BactAevovrwy 
Kal KUptos Tv Kuptevdvrwy (Paul in z Zimothy 6. 15). To the 
Erinyes is intrusted the moral government of the world; they are 
the ministers of the supreme justice of Fate, executing the eternal 
and unchangeable law (@ dika & Opova + "Epwiwy Lum. 511). 
The Erinyes were deities primeval, anterior to the evolutions and 
revolutions which the bizarre Greek fancy imagined in the heavens,’ 
evolutions known by the people, recognized by the theologians, 
and hence not flatly contradicted by Aeschylus. He is the inter- 
preter of a time-honored conviction. Many a religious teacher 
of'to-day, whether poet-prophet or preacher-prophet, is kept by 
his good sense, as well as by the exigencies of the language, in 
the beaten track. Aeschylus wished to express the idea that 
Justice and her laws are eternal ; hence he represents the Erinyes 
as primordial divinities, as existing before the reign of the gods. 
His Zeus could not say 


The Erinyes Dinanzi a me non fur cose create.® 

1 Girard finds in Prom. 515 more than is there. 

2 Cp. Ag. 167 ff. (speaking of Uranus and Cronus) ovd’ Boris rdpoWev hy 
péyas | raupdxy Opdoe Bpdwy, | ovdé Adkerar mply Sv | bs 5 Erect’ Eu, rpra- 
KT pos olxerar TuXwy (the great of yore, for all his prowess, will be forgot, nay, 
not een spoken of as having existed, and he who came after found his vanquisher 
and is gone). 

8 La fatalité est tout au fond presque entiérement dans l’ombre .. . la 
volonté des dieux, dans une demi-clarté .. . la passion humaine, au grand 
jour, sur le devant de la scéne (CRoOISET). If we still find difficulty in recon- 
ciling the facts as they appear in the dramas of Aeschylus, we may find com- 
fort in the reflection that we are not clear in our own minds about our own 
traditions. “ Wer ist denn das?” asks Faust. “ Betrachte sie genau!” replies 
Mephistopheles. “Lilith ist das.” ‘“ Wer?” ‘ Adam’serste Frau” (Faust 
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If one makes unworthy use of good fortune, the Erinyes beat 
him back from success and strike him blind : 


Xpovw Tuxnpov, GvT’ dvev Sikas wadwrvyxel | tpiBge Biov riHeio’ duavpov. 


They are edOvdixaroe (Hum. 312), and it is their duty to punish 
every atrocious crime (186 ff.) ; but on him whose hands are pure 
their wrath does not fall— he lives unharmed (313). They do 
not enter the homes of those whose sacrifices are accepted by the 
gods (Sep7. 699 ff.). They are older than Athene, hence much 
wiser (yepatrépa yap el... xdpr éuov codwrépa Lum. 847 f.). 
The Erinyes appear to the homicide as soon as he commits the 
crime (Cho. 1048), and none but him is able to see them (1061).! 
They vex the victim (Zum. 333 ff.), drive him mad, force the 
blood from his limbs, and hurl him to the realms of the shades, 
where he is surrendered to Pluto to be condemned (267 ff.). The 
Erinyes alone have the office revyety xaxd (125). Like the Gor- 
gons, their hair is intertwined with many serpents (Co. 1049 f.) 
and from their eyes trickles loathsome blood (Zum. 54, Cho. 
1058). Even their breath is blood and fire. Their countenances 
are horrible (Zum. ggo), their raiment black and squalid. No 
definite number of the Erinyes is given by Aeschylus (oAAai pev 


éopev, 585).° 


3762). Aeschylus constantly reverts to this struggle between the old and the 
new. In the Lumenides it is the burden of the play, the Erinyes against 
Apollo. Inthe Prometheus the will of Zeus is in conflict with an irresistible 
and inscrutable power. In the Agamemnon 'Epivis is an abstraction, or a 
curse-spirit. The term does not by any means stand for the same idea in the 
various plays. Motpa has a twofold usage even in Homer. 

1In the Zumenides their visibility is for dramatic purposes. 

2 Cp. Prom. 799 and Dante, /nferno 9. 38 ff. 


Tre furie infernal, di sangui tinte, 
Che membra femminili aveano ed atto, 
E con idre verdissime eran cinte: 
Serpentelli e ceraste avean per crine. 


8 Motpa : Motpar : : "Epevds :’Epevves. Where the meaning is “revenge,” the 
singular is naturally more frequent. 
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5. For Aeschylus, as for Homer, Tartarus is tad yys (Prom. 
219). But Aeschylus marks a distinct advance on the doleful 
Homeric doctrine that the wvyy is a mere wraith (eidwAov), which 
has the rank and form of the dv@pwiros in life, but possesses none 
The other Of the faculties of the living. Aeschylus says nothing 

world about the joys of the just in the other world — zapa 
tiios Gedy . . . ddaxpuy véepovrat aiava (Pind. O. 2. 71 ff.). He 
has a clear idea of retribution, but does not 


seem to know if any benefit 
Arises of religion after death, 


so. far as positive blessings are concerned, though he speaks of the - 
paxapiras icodaiuwv Baotred’s of the Persians (633). The charac- 
ters of Aeschylus are for the most part somber. The Greek loved 
light ; cheerfulness characterized his temper ;* but Aeschylus is 
prone to dwell in the shadow. His habit was to work in somber 
colors; and while there is light in the Prometheus (the Oceanides) 
and the Ovesfeia is not all shadow, we miss, nevertheless, the sun- 
shininess of Plato and Sophocles.? There is no trace in Aeschylus 
of the popular belief that the-dead retain a distinct personality, no 
hint of the doctrine of metempsychosis of the philosophers. His 
religious sentiments and opinions were the product of devoutness 
and pure love of truth. He ascended to a height where vice falls 
away — far above the narrow Calderon, who was at once 


Vengeful, forgiving, sensuous, saintly. 
6. The Greek poet believed “ Das Ungliick schreitet schnell” 
— 76 Tot Kaxdv 7odGKes Epxerat Bporots | kat’ dumrAdKnua TO TEepovTt 
tHv Oeuw (Fr. 283) — misfortune follows close upon the 


heels of crime. As soon as the transgressor steps over 
the invisible boundary, the god helps him on his way to destruc- 


Nemesis 


1Cp. Ruskin, Oxford Lectures on Art, 7.1. 

2 Nous oublions ce qu’il a parfois de grace et d’attendrissement, parce que 
lui-méme ne sait pas s’y arréter, et nous nous rappelons seulement ce qu’il 
a de sombre et de violent . . . ce qui domine chez lui en tout et partout 
(CROISET). ) 
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tion (6rav ozevdy Tis airés, xo Deds Evvarrera, Pers. 742). Cp. 
Fr. 386 iret S€ ro xdpvovre ovaomevdev Oeds (“the Lord hardened | 
Pharaoh's heart”). As Lycurgus, the orator (quoting), says (92) : 
dtav yap épyy Satpovwy Brarry tiv, | Todt’ add mpwrov eLadatpetrat 
dpevaiv | rov vovv Tov éoOXor, eis 5é THV XELpw Tpéret | yvwpny, tv’ €idy 
pdtv ov duaptave. So Fr. 153 Oeds pév airiay pret Bporois, | drav 
kaxooat Sapa mayrndnv OéAy. The terrible divinity, Destiny, the 
religious personification of that inevitable fate which presides over 
the affairs of men — this is the idea which dominates the tragedies 
of Aeschylus. Abstract though it is, with no eye to pity, no arm 
to save, yet it becomes a kind of living and acting person. Hence 
the simplicity of the story (only a sudden blow, a momentary 
tableau) ; hence the terror we feel and the grandeur of the char- 
acters, their proud resistance to the foe that crushes them at a 
single stroke. In and through the old legends the poet brought 
to view the highest laws of human existence. A fewof these myths 
were Egyptian (lo, Epaphus, Danaus), but Egyptian influence on 
Greek life was chiefly external, and had little to do with religion.’ 
7. Aristotle, in his Poetics, is silent on the subject of Destiny ; 
and, from his day until the eighteenth century, tragic destiny was 
never thought of by dramatic poets. To be sure, we Tragic des- 
have a genuinely poetic representation of Fate in Cal- tisy in an- 
" deron’s La Vida es Sueho ; but. he did not see in it the ceadeea 
mysterious forces of a higher power. Not till the time omnes 
of Schiller was the idea of a national fate evolved. Much of the 
suffering in the plays of Sophocles and Euripides is occasioned by 
the sin of the individual ; in Aeschylus there is inherited sin as 
well as that committed by the shortsighted individual. Schiller 
introduced a fatalistic motif into the tragedy of Wallenstein; but 
he did not simply call back the Aeschylean Fate, he went further, 
and in Die Braut von Messina conceived the idea of a people 
degenerating more and more, and in this degeneration bearing the 


1A decided reaction has set in lately against the popular theory of the 
- great influence exercised by the Phoenicians on Greece (Holm, History of 
Greece, 1. 101). 
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curse of their ancestors: ‘“ Denn noch niemand entfloh dem ver- 
hangten Geschick” (4. 5). In India the wrath of the gods is 
visited on him who merely omits a religious formula. In Aeschy- 
lus nemesis is the penalty of wrongdoing ; there is always an inner 
connection between man’s acts and his fortunes. Evil is self- 
productive, says the chorus in Agamemnon 758 ff.: 1d dvoceBes 
yap épyov | wera pav wAciova rixre, | operépg & eixdra yevva. 


5. DRAMATURGY 


1. Like Shakspere, Aeschylus was thoroughly familiar with the 
stage; he paid great attention to detail; and, being an artist of 
Aesnticnes the highest rank, he was excessively busy in improving 
stage ap- the appliances of the theatre. Of the three Greek 
pence tragedians Aeschylus was the most practical. He 
superintended the performance, the arrangement of each part, 
the decoration of the stage. All the machinery requisite for his 
gigantic productions was carefully studied. Yet his drama reached 
farther than the scenic representation ; the poet possessed more 
ideal capacity than wealth of means in the dramaturgical art. 
Unlike Calderon, he had no carefully laid plot, no subtle calcu- 
lation of means and intricate weaving of incidents. In this 
respect ‘he is like Racine. “There is in Andromaque,” says Bru- 
netiére; “a simplicity of means, an exactitude and precision, that | 
have never been surpassed. ... Nothing in our modern literature 
is nearer perfection than a drama of Racine.” Part of this char- 
acterization fits Sophocles rather than Aeschylus; nevertheless, 
Prometheus is as well-chiseled as Athate ; our poet was an artist 
not only of great power, but also of great conscientiousness and 
consummate finish! He could roughhew like a Cyclops, but he 
could also finish like a Praxiteles. But there are no fine meshes of 
intrigue. It was a time of sturdy citizens — warriors— who had 
been trained in a strenuous school, a time unfavorable to the growth 
of the rank weeds of a later age — low cunning and trickery. The 


1 Croiset, in speaking of the characters of Aeschylus, says: “ Rien de plus 
fort n’a jamais été mis sur aucune scéne.” 
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dramas of Aeschylus, like his characters, are drawn only in large 
outline, with manly straightforwardness. An act contains merely 
a series of scenes. 

2. In selecting the costumes of his actors Aeschylus Was very 
careful. There was no mock finery, but magnificent splendor and 
well-studied devices to enlarge the heroic dimensions.’ attention 
Aeschylus was, furthermore, no lilter of light lays, no 0 detail 
petit-maftre with scented curl; yet he was a musical composer 
and a dancing-master. He had to drill his chorus ; for forty years 
he was obliged not only to produce, but to develop and improve. 
The modern critic may accept the doctrine of Plato’s /om, that it 
is inspiration, not art (Oetov cat py texvixoy) that makes the poet, 
but neither the ancient (Sophocles) nor the modern Greek (Goethe) 
would have subscribed to the opinion that inspiration is in itself 
sufficient. Pindar insists on the need of inborn faculty ; neverthe- 
less, he believes his poetry is a subtle science that obeys fixed laws. 

3. In the Agamemnon the chorus approaches its ideal signifi- 
cance. The odes are long, but they rise to the loftiest height ; 
and the content is as grand as the form. The end 
and object of the chorus is, as Schiller says (Vorrede 
zu der Braut von Messina), to leave the narrow sphere of the 
action, to enlarge on the past and the future and on the human, to 
sum up the great results of life, and to teach the high lessons of 
wisdom ; and it does this with the full power of the fancy, with a 
bold, lyrical freedom, which moves along on the high summit of 
human affairs, as it were, with strides of the gods. 

4. In Aeschylus for the first time do we find lyric movement, 
epic interest, and gnomic wisdom combined. Tragedy was born 
of the choral song; and the chorus exerted a powerful influence 
on its development.? Not only did it lend moral and poetic 


The chorus 


1Cp. Vita 5, * He surpassed his predecessors not only in composition, but 
also in the magnificence of the chorus, m costuming, in solemn dignity.” 

2 Lamentation was one of the chief elements of primitive tragedy. The 
farther back we go the more evident does the juxtaposition of the lyric and 
epic elements appear. The Oves¢eia is more dramatic than the Supp/eces. As 
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grandeur, but also that pomp and majesty which come from the 
presence of so many witnesses of the action, of the exposition 


and dénouement, which really constituted the action. 
Blending of 


the lyric | Curiosity was not a dominating emotion. There 
apna ee were no surprises, no complications and sudden rever- 


sals of situation. Even in the Agamemnon (in which 
there is the greatest wealth of incident) there is only a postpone- 
ment of the catastrophe. There is but one idea, one sentiment, 
one situation, and a uniform development; there is but a single 
scene; yet this one enchains the attention of the audience. 
Dialogue, narrative, reflection, follow one another monotonously.! 
Euripides criticises him for this monotonous marshaling of forces 
in metrical lines in the Sepiem (Ranae g4o ff.). 

5. There is no unfolding of character in Aeschylus, as in 
Portrayal of SOphocles. Like Homer, he presents whole person- 
character § ages— they are all made before they are brought on 
the stage. Even the character 


Of Clitemistra for hir lecherye 
-That falsly made hir housbond for to dye 


is not really developed in the play, though there is more detailed 
work here than in the other dramas. The timidity natural to 
maidens, as, for example, in the Oceanides, the alternating states 
of hope and despair peculiar to woman, everything that is tender, 
delicate, or in any way characteristic of the gentler sex, the poet 
indicates sometimes in passing, but he does not care to dwell upon 
the traits, and study them in detail. The characters of Aeschylus 
are ethical types, drawn in large lines, majestic, terrible. There 


Weil says, Aeschylus conquered for the theater the whole domain of the 
epopee. Even in the Choephori it is seen that a great lyrical piece is a par- 
allel rather than a necessary complement of the dialogue. Not without great 
labor did the creator of tragedy work up to the high place where he left the 
art for Sophocles’ beginning. 

1 On peut le trouver monotone, mais jamais froid ni languissant (CROISET), 
Er blieb vielmehr der gemachlichen Weise des epischen Nacheinander treu 
(BERNHARDY 3. 252). 
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is no Euripidean sententiousness in the personages he presents. 
None are drawn in minute details. We get tired of the mechani- 
cal stencil-work of Euripides. Aeschylus works @ fa gouache, 
Euripides az d:stre.' His-heroes move in an ideal sphere. He 
groups and contrasts the statuesque forms, but transfers his 
psychological coloring from the characters to the chorus. He 
seldom appeals to our pity. There is no Imogen, no Marina, no 
Desdemona. None of his characters, except Cassandra, possesses 
the individual richness of an attractive personality. No other poet 
ever created such characters; conscious of their fate, they show a 
strength of will that lifts them far above reality. 

6. The plays of Aeschylus were written in trilogies, groups of 
three tragedies, related in subject and composed with the view 
of being acted in immediate succession. Very little 
has been handed down to us about the trilogy, and 
some skeptics have gone so far as to deny its existence. The 
old tradition is correct. The first and third play had a single main 
theme. Following each trilogy was a satyr drama, as an after- 
piece, the-whole being called a tetralogy. In the structure of his 
trilogies, as in the composition of his choral songs, Aeschylus 
required immensity. In Sophocles the chorus does not play such 
a prominent part, the dialogue is more perfect, the language not 
so rugged ; and the action of the piece does not extend, like the 
great bas-reliefs of Aeschylus, over the whole surface. One play 
suffices. ‘The material is narrowed to the compass of a single 
tragedy ; the trilogy is kept as a mere form; the separate plays 
treat of different subjects, with apparently no connection between 
them. In Euripides the plays have nothing to do with each other, 
either in their inner dependence, or in their deeper meaning. In 
Aeschylus there is a series of tableaus of great situations, in which 
his Titanic figures embody the moral problem of the universe ; in 
Sophocles is seen the resultant of heroic forces and divine law. 
In Aeschylus the structure of the drama is simple ; the play moves 
openly and with slow tread toward the goal; in Sophocles the 


1 En quelques mots, il met en pied un personnage (CROISET). 


The trilogy 
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structure is complex, subtle, the meshes of intrigue fine, the plot 
complicated. In the former the number of characters never 
Number of transcends seven; in the Suppiices there are only 
actors three. Sophocles has nine in Antigone, but only five 
in Philoctetes. The maximum in Euripides (eleven in Phoentssae) 
is nearer the modern type.’ The three persons of the verb mark 
the limit of the number of actors. Aeschylus had but two before 
Sophocles began his innovations ; he introduced a third, and this 
remains. A fourth actor was unnecessary on the antique tragic 
stage. 

7. The modern notion of art for art’s sake would have been 
incomprehensible to the most artistic race the world has ever seen. 
The Greeks laid extraordinary stress on the ethical side. 


But they were profitable to common life, 
And did men honesty and wisdom teach. 


“We learn the poets for their wisdom,” says Aeschylus (fan. 
1030, 1054).” It is curious that they subordinated their art. 
The Greek Few literatures combine so much aesthetic splendor 
pete hae with sound moral doctrine. The Greek poets did not 
useful strive to preach; they were all the more effective 
knowledge preachers because they did not preach. Their minds 
were healthily imbued with human wisdom. Their dramatic works 
of art did not contain sermons. Theology cannot furnish material 
for a work of art. The religious purpose which many see in Greek 
tragedy has been discerned by subsequent analysis. To use the 
anatomical method and analyze with scientific accuracy is legiti- 
mate (deadening as the process is), but, as Symonds says, “ the 
religious purpose was not in any case present to the consciousness 
of the poet as a necessary condition of his art as art.” The geo- 


1 Shakspere has twenty-four in Macbeth, exclusive of Hecate and the three 
witches. 

2 When Euripides asks what we should admire in a poet, Aeschylus 
replies: defiérnros kal vovdeclas, bre BedArlouvs re mototpev | rods dvOpwrovus 
(Aan. 1009 f.). Cp. Isoc. 2. 3 rdv romnr Gy Tives THY mpoyeyernuévwy Urobh- 
kas ws xp Sv karadedolraccy, 
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logical analysis of the Matterhorn with hammer and pick would 
not contribute to, but rather interfere with, the appreciation and 
real enjoyment of that proud Aeschylean mountain. ‘“ Analysis 
is not the business of the poet ; his office is to portray, not to dis- 
sect’? (MacauLay). The figure of Prometheus leaves a lasting 
impression on the mind, as does Hamlet. The Prometheus belongs 
to a group of works of art so profound and powerful that they 
obtrude themselves upon our admiration and at the same time 
have a fascination that comes of the mystery that surrounds them. - 


One shouldn't analyze the thing too nearly: 
The main effect is admirable clearly. 


_No poetical exposition of a moral theory equals that of Aeschylus, 
except Milton’s. But Milton sets forth his doctrine as a portion 
of divine revelation and vitiates it with the dross of dogmatism. 
Aeschylus does not attempt to reconcile the conflicting beliefs of 
his people ; it is enough for him to worship; the gods may har- 
monize the various views; the poet himself beholds with only 
partial vision. One cannot read Paradise Lost to-day with the 
enthusiasm the work deserves ; it involves a particular theology so 
vitally that few can echo the praise of Milton’s old devotees. But 
Aeschylus does not need to dilate upon the law—he shows it 
implicit in the history of men and heroes. 

8. In the Héctra of Euripides (570) we have Aeschylus’ 
rival’s opinion of his dramaturgy. The younger poet makes merry 
over the means employed to bring about the recogni- guripides’ 
tion of Orestes and his sister. It is one of the most feaeae ees 
remarkable parodies in the whole history of the theater. art 
Again, in the Phoenissae (748 ff.) Euripides reproduces an Aes- 
chylean situation simply to give Eteocles an opportunity to say: 
€\Owv 8 érrdrupyov és woAw | rdfw Aoxayobs mpds mviAaow, ws 
Aé€yets, | toous froue roAcpioww dvTiBeis* | vépery 0 Exacrov diarprBiv 
ToAAHV éxet, | exOpav in’ abrois reixecw Kabypevwv. There could 
be no more ingenious mockery of the immoderate extent of epic 
detail in that celebrated passage, which resembles a narrative in 

AESCHYLUS — 3 
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Homer rather than a scene in tragedy. But this is only a bit of 
satire in passing, whereas the Liectra passage is a deliberate 
criticism of Aeschylean art. 

Kal Kepapieds KEpapel KOTEEL Kal TEKTOVL TEKTWY, 

Kal TTWXOS TTWXo POovee. Kai dovdds dod. 


Heraclitus and Xenophanes find fault with Homer ; Pindar criti- 
cises Simonides ; the latter censures Pittacus. Aeschylus had a 
predilection for silent and taciturn characters. ‘ He made Achilles, 
or Niobe, sit there,” says Euripides (ez. g11 ff.), “‘ head covered 
and saying never a word, while the chorus kept singing whole rows 
of songs .. . until at last, when the play was nearing the end, 
King Achilles, the Silent, deigned to speak — and such strange, 
pompous, high-sounding words !”’! 

g. Aeschylus boasts that he never introduced into his plays a 
woman in love (Han. 1043) : GAA’ ov pa Al’ ov Paidpas éxrotovy wép- 
Aristopha- vas (”o Phaedras in my plays, egad /) oidé SOeveBoias, 
ae Nad ovd old ovdcis qvTw' éEpwoav maroT éroinoa yuvaixa.” 
Aeschylus Aristophanes, the moralist, the good citizen, sides with 
Aeschylus. He does not believe in “ the poison-drama of Euripi- 


1 Cp. Eustathius on Od. 1941. 1 xal ydp ror wap AloxUdp KdOnvral mov 
wpbcwra cwwravra ép ixawy xara oxfua Y rivos érepolov mdfovs. So 
Sophocles in the 7rachiniae. 


2 But certeinly no word ne writeth he 
Of thilke wikke ensample of Canacee, 
That lovede hir owne brother sinfully. 
— CHAUCER, Man of Lawes Tale, 77 ff. 


None of your Phaidras, Auges, Kanakés, 
To mincing music, turn, trill, tweedle-trash. 
— BROWNING, Aristophanes? Apology. 


So the writer On the Sublime (15. 3): ore wev odv pidomovwraros 6 Evpirlins 
500 rauTl wé6n, pwavlas re cal Epwras, éxrpayywdfoa, Kdv Tovros émirvxéora- 
Tos... Heiord yé ror peyaroguis Oy Suws Thy adros avrov duoww yerécOac 
Tpayikhy mpoonvayxace, and (15.5) rod 5 Aloxvdov davractas émiroApGvros 
hpwikwrdras ... évlore uévrot dxarepydorous (unshapen) ras évvolas Kal 
duardxrous (harsh) pépovros, Suws éaurdv 6 Edpirldns xadxelvors vd pidoriplas 
Tots Kivdvvos mpoo BiBd fer. 
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des”’ that “ morbifies the flesh,’”’ but in “ primaeval virtue, antique 
faith.” Euripides portrays men as they are, in all the nudity of 
their weakness.’ 

10. The Greeks felt that art was intimately associated with life 
and with public morality. Euripides’ influence was destructive of the 
good breeding of the Aeschylean period. There WAS 4 vistophanes" 
a slyness, a cleverness about the works of Euripides, hostility to 
“the argute and tricksy,”’ that made Aristophanes his punpicee 
uncompromising foe. Euripides employed the arts of a dazzling 
hypocritical eloquence ; his odes contained the chatter of washer- 
women decked out in tinsel-words (/e/. 179 ff. and A7/ipp. 121 fff.). 
The vigorous impressive measures of the older poets gave way to 
the effeminate and irregular rhythms of the later melodies, which 
paved the way for the complete decline of music. Euripides 


Dared bring the grandeur of the Tragic Two 
Down to the level of our common life.? 


11. Aeschylus tells us himself (2am. 1014 ff.) that his training 
school did not breed effeminate creatures, but sturdy fellows: 
yevvaious Kat Terparryxets, kal 17) StadpacuroAiras, | pnd dyopaious pyde 
xoBdAous, worep viv, pnde ravotpyous, | dAAG tveovras Sdpv Kai Adyxas 
Kat AevKoAohous tpudareias | kai myAnKas Kat xvyuidas Aeschylean 
kat Ovuovs érraBoeiovs, noble great fellows six feet chatacters 
high, no shirkers of duty, market-gosstpers, unprincipled knaves 


1 “T paint men as they are. . .. Not astheyshould be. ... Women and 
slaves . . . your equals, as they are” (EURIPIDES in Aristophanes’ Apology). 

2 Cp. Ran. 1301 ff., Mud. 330, 970 ff. Aristoxenus of Tarentum was wont 
to cultivate in private the music of Aeschylus and Pindar, and lament over its 
decay. By the third century of our era the people had lost all feeling for time 
measurement. In Ramae 1314, Aeschylus parodies Euripides’ innovations in 
music, particularly his repeating one syllable six times (six notes instead 
of one) -— “quo in genere magis etiam peccare solet musica hodierna” 
(FRITZSCHE) — and in v. 1323 the degeneration of versification which began 
in Euripides. Aeschylus “was train’d by other rules than are in vogue 
to-day.” The change came gradually. We cannot hold one man responsible. 
Aristophanes exaggerates; he takes Euripides as the representative of the 
whole movement; nevertheless, Aristotle essentially agrees with Aristophanes. 
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and grand rascals like the brood of to-day, but men who breathed 

of the spear and the lance and white-crested helmets, of casques 
and greaves and courage doughty as the tough-hided sevenfold 
shield of Ajax. 

12. In Ranae 1261-1280 Euripides makes fun of Aeschylus’ 
predilection for ephymnia, and of the loose connection in which 
they stand to the rest of the ode. This after-chant is merely a 
relic of folk song, and occurs very frequently in Aeschylus (cp. Ag. 
1489-1496 and 1513-1520). In the strophe, but not always in 
the antistrophe, it is joined to what has just been sung. The form 
preponderates over the content, the musical over the 
logical. We have in the ephymnion an indication 
that the parts were not rendered by the whole chorus. All choral 
odes that contain ephymnia (with a single exception) consist of 
three strophes. The explanation is to be found in the division 
of the chorus into three orotya. Each orotyes sings the strophe 
and the antistrophe, and the whole chorus the refrain (cp. the 
repetitions in Cho. 778-792 = 808-822, and 837-846 = 870-880). 
In Prometheus 574-608 Io sings the strophe as well as the antis- 
trophe. The strophe and antistrophe have only an orchestric (not 
a musical) signification; they form a symmetrical whole, not a 
responsive song. A chorikon consisting of various non-responsive 
parts occurs ‘in the Agamemnon (475). Another example of 
defective responsion is Humenides, 244-275. ‘There must have 
been only twelve in the chorus. 

13. In Euripides we know of twelve male, and twenty-six 
female choruses. The Ovesteza has old men, maidens, Erinyes, 
the Zykourgeta Edoni, young men, Bacchantes. Three Aeschy- 
lean dramas have the anapaestic parados: Supplices, Agamemnon, 
Eumenides. There are no frigid Euripidean prologues, no Shak- 
sperian introduction by a conversation of superfluous characters. 
We feel, at the very opening of the play, that something great or 
terrible is about to take place; we do not see that something in 


Ephymnia 


1 Kirchhoff and Arnoldt insist that fifteen are speaking in Ag. 351 ff. Weil 
finds twelve in Zum. 558-565. 
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clear outline; nevertheless, the obscurity gradually disappears, 
and the general conception stands out in bolder relief as the play 
progresses. The decisive act is never committed to i yeical and 
pure narration, though a large proportion of the drama _ narrative 
is narrative. The chorus is an integral part of the pers 
play ; but in the body of the drama are many scenes which critics 
have regarded as irrelevant and unnecessary. Richter? thinks 
that the Darius scene in the /ersae might be excised. But we 
may be sure that the poet and practical playwright knew what 
he was doing when he represented the wise king, who had been 
successful in all his undertakings, as rising from the tomb. He 
idealizes the grand figure of Darius at the expense of historical 
fact, without making any alteration in the essential truths.” Differ- 
ently from Darius and Io, Cassandra was bequeathed to Aeschylus 
by his predecessors. Yet even her rdle is accounted episodic. 
Like Shakspere, Aeschylus knew how to excite anticipation ; he 
was a master of stage, effect. Cassandra enters at the culminating 
point ; she goes to meet a death foreseen ; we shudder at her fate. 
Moreover, the scene forms a connecting link between the first and 
the last plays of the trilogy; it bodes the inevitable vengeance, 
more horrible than the crime, reveals the presence of the real 
actors of the tragedy — the Erinyes. 

14. Aeschylus’ conception of “the tale of Pelops’ line”’ differs 
in many particulars from the Homeric and Sophoclean. Mycenae 
is never mentioned.® Sparta is regarded as non-existent. 


6. STYLE AND LANGUAGE 


1. In these days of artificial style and no style, of affectation 
and ostentation, of cheap fiction and cheaper jour- 

‘ ? : General 
nalism, when there is nothing produced but characteristics 


1 Zur Dramaturgie des Aeschylus, Leipzig, 1892. 

2 As the orator Lycurgus says (102).: of 5€ mocnral urmovmevor Toy dvOpu- 
wivov Blov, ra Kd\doTa TOv epywy éxreEduevor, werd AOyou Kal drodeltews Tods 
avOpwrous cupwelfovery. 

8 Campbell (4. /. P. 1. 427) sees in this a desire to concilidte Argos. 
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a little unbaked poetry, 
Such as the dabblers of our time contrive, 
That has no weight nor wheel to move the mind, 


it is well to refresh ourselves with Aeschylus, who dared to be 
himself, was untainted with ostentation and hypocrisy, and pos- 
sessed a style weighty in matter and original in expression. 
Nothing that he writes is prompted by a desire for idle show or 
rhetorical display. Aeschylus hated “ Drei Uebel . . . Tyrannel, 
Sophismen, Heuchelei.”” He has not the flashing wit, the precise- 
ness, and ingenuity of Euripides, the smart passage at arms, the 
clever thrust and parry, nor the grace and mildness, the poise of 
art and symmetry of form of Sophocles,’ but he had a self-willed 
audacity and a broad simplicity that was foreign to both his suc- 
cessors. Indeed, his works bear an impress of grandeur and 
simplicity that no other work of tragic art possesses. Just as 
Tennyson’s sturdy aristocrat was “like an Aylmer in his Aylmer- 
ism,” so was Aeschylus like his Prometheus in his authadism 
(Prom. 964). “Il y a du Promethée dans tous ses héros’”’ 
(EccER). The reason is apparent. Aeschylus is ai@dadys not 
only dpevav, but also Adywv.? Like Pindar he sails his own course 
of poetry. In the celebrated description of the up-leaping of 
beacon after beacon from Troy to Argos (4g. 281-311) and in 
the Salaminian speeches (fers. 284 ff.) energy and intensity 
(which the Greeks were wont to curb) are wonderfully combined 
with lucidity, elevation, and rapidity. His style is like a river 
sweeping in its might,‘ his vocabulary bold® and full of hard 


1 There was a sharp tang though, a certain Spcutrns, in the mildness of 
Sophocles, whose style is orpupv% (tart). 

2 Euripides calls him (Aan. 837 ff.) &vOpwrov dypiororby, avdaddcropoy, | 
éxovr’ dxdduvov dxpares dwUAwroy ordua. 

8 Cp. Arist. Rhet. 3. 3 08 yap Hdvouare (sauce) xphrat GdX ws eddopuare 
( piece de résistance) trots muxvois kat pelf{oor kal émcdyrots (obtrusive)... 
éfehéyxee kal moet pavepdv Gre wolnots early. 

4 He is émeBpeuéras (Ran. 814), rupus (848), dowep mpivos éumpnya dels (859). 

5 Like Pindar he was a bold builder of new words: Sew per audaces noua 
adithyrambos | Uerba deuoluit (Hor. Od. 4. 2. 10). 
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words, his epithets and compounds strange and sonorous.' His 
figures are superb ; but in their Dionysiac elevation they approach 
the lyric flight of the Oriental. Hence many see in mesemhiance 
him an Isaiah or a Job.? In both the Greek and tothe Hebrew 
the Hebrew poet a noble universality reigns supreme. ee 
They discuss the same problem: the destiny of man. Carlyle’s 
words on Job, with a few modifications, might be applied to Aes- 
chylus: “such free flowing outlines ; grand in its sincerity, in its 
simplicity ; in its epic melody. . .. Such living likenesses were 
never since drawn.” .. . | 

His lines like his invention are born free, 

And both live blameless to eternity. 


Even the diction of Aeschylus bears a striking resemblance to that 
of Job: rév ppovety Bporods Sdwoavta, rov wader pabos | Oévra kupiws 
éxev. | ordlee 8 &vy & vmve mpo xapdias | pvyourjpwv rovos (Ag. 
177), Zeus who guideth mortals to wisdom, who hath set up a law 
that instruction must come of suffering. Even in sleep the memory 
of chastening woe reopeneth the trickling wound, “In a dream, 
in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in 
slumberings upon the bed ; then he openeth the ears of men, and 
sealeth their instruction ” (_Jod 33. 15). In power of imagination 
no poets of modern times can be compared to Aeschylus except 
Shakspere, Marlowe, and Milton. In the splendor of his images 
and powerful metaphors we recognize a truly poetic spirit, his 
‘visions vast as those of Ezekiel, yet conveyed withal in rich and 


1 peyddwv yrwoudry cal diavordy toa cal rd pyuara rlerev (Ran. 1059). 
Treatment that is not lofty does not command the respect essential to the 
moral effect of example. Cp. Aristotle, 4rs Poet. 9 pidovopwrepov kal crov- 
Sacdrepov rolnois loroplas éorly. ‘‘ The superior character of truth and seri- 
ousness, in the matter and substance of the best poetry, is inseparable from 
the superiority of diction and movement marking its style and manner” 
(MATTHEW ARNOLD). 

2 Cet Athénien a parfois la voix d’un prophéte d’Israél. Mémes ellipses énig- 
matiques, mémes allitérations symétriques, méme Apreté de ton et d’accent, 
mémes ruissellements de larmes et mémes éclats d’anathemes (DE SAINT- 
Victor, Eschyle, 102). 
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radiant Greek.” Longinus praises him for the boldness of his 
imagination and the heroic grandeur of his conceptions. Quin- 
tilian describes his style as sublime and grandiloquent (often) to a 
fault. But the former adds that his works were fre- 
quently unpolished, unrefined, ill-digested, and rough ; 
and the latter states that they were rude and wanting in order 
(10. 1. 66). The mighty line of Aeschylus gave unrivaled dig- 
nity to his narrative. The phrases invented in the Ranae (Kopzo- 
dakeXoppypova, immoAopwv Te AGywv KopvOaioda veixy) very cleverly 
parody the effect of the more inflated passages.” Resonance of 
grandiloquent phrases is a marked characteristic of the poet’s 
style; but the sentence is not always tumid. As Lessing says in 
his Laokoon, it is the privilege of the ancients never in anything to 
do too much or too little ; and Aeschylus does not simply preach 
pndev dyav (Prom. 327) ; he practices it as well. In many pas- 
sages the high utterance grazes the heights of Shakspere’s King 
John (where the passion equals the phrase and makes it seem 
appropriate), but in others the lines have the neatness and 
reserve of Chaucer’s clerk. 


Diction 


Not a word spake he more than was nede, 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And shorte and quicke and ful of high sentence. 


This is notably true of the Prometheus. In general, however, he 
employs the wealth of his stylistic resources for a splendor of color 


1 Either a misunderstanding originating in a superficial conception of the 
phrase dpduara dceoxevacyéva, or a false criticism due to the inability of the 
critic to recognize in the occasional “ disorder” the highest kind of order. 
Mrs. Browning’s comment (in view of the fact that she knew nothing of the 
nature of Quintilian’s blunder) is interesting: “Of the three great critics of 
antiquity . . . Dionysius alone does not measure his criticism to twice the 
length of his commendation. Quintilian calls him ‘rudis in plerisque et 
incompositus,’ which my sense of justice almost gives me courage to call a 
false criticism. Longinus— Longinus!! uses similar language.” 

2 839, 818. Cp. 821 phuab’ immoBduova, 924 Bbea ... dppis Exovra kal 
Aégous, delv’ Arra popwopwrd, dyvOra Tots Gewpévors, 929 phuad’ lrardxpnurva, 
& EupBarety ov pgdu Fv. 
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which heightens the feeling and elevates the dignity of the thought. 
He is the most plastic of all the tragic poets. . His sentence- 
structure is simple ; short paratactic clauses are frequent; asyn- 
deta are not rare (only occasional in Sophocles and Euripides), 
and give the sentence an archaic stamp. The masonry is Cyclo- 
pean. -- Longer and more carefully constructed sentences are found 
in the melic parts, and even in the dialogue oftener than we should 
expect, but they lack lightness and a clear outline. Anacolutha 
(not so graceful as those of Herodotus) are frequent. The 
obscurity and difficulty of the sentence are often increased by new 
and strange words, some of which he is supposed to have picked 
up in Sicily." These glosses, however, in which Aeschylus is 
rich, we cannot identify as Sicilian. He does not believe, with 
Julius Caesar, that a writer should avoid an inauditum atque in- 
solens verbum tamquam scopulum. Such unusual words affect an 
air of independence and proud reserve. They are like the poet 
himself; they will not conform to ordinary usage and fashion, 
but contemptuously affect singularity. 

2. Like Thucydides, Aeschylus has his amplitudes as well as his 
brevities. When profuse, he is exceedingly difficult. Natiieut 
His obscurity is due chiefly to luxuriant metaphors, difficult 
to a plethora of ideas, and to a pleonasm of imagery. P****8°* 
Sometimes the poetic figures fairly swarm. Another frequent 


1 Gallus hath been this summer-time in Friesland, 
And now, return’d, he speaks such warlike words, 
As, if I could their English understand, 
I fear me they would cut my throat like swords. 
He talks of counter-scarfs, and casamates, 
Of parapets, curtains, and palisadoes; 
Of flankers, ravelins, gabions he prates, 
And of false-brays, and sallies, and scaladoes, 
— Joun Davies. 


2 ceprdy yap kal atOades (al yAGrrac), says Aristotle (Rhet. 3. 3). Cp. 
Poet. 24.9 7d yap npwixdy craciwraroy kal éyxwidcrarov Tay pérpwv éorly 
(the hexameter is the lofttest and most turgid), 5 xal yAwrras Kal peragpopas 
déxerat wdduora. 
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impediment to clearness of vision is the rapidity of transition from 
one thought to another. The Prometheus is simple and compara- 
tively easy, whereas the Oveséeia is full of difficulties. One must 
wrestle with Aeschylus; one is obliged to read long passages 
through, and return to the beginning to re-read them.’ They 
are to be understood, not logically, but psychologically, by the 
aicOnows dAoyos, the immediate impression for which one gives 
himself no account. An acute and painstaking mind is not the ne 
plus ultra for extorting the sense. 
3. At the head of every department of Greek literature stands 
a representative of the class which the rhetoricians designated as 
the oeuvoy yevos. This quality of ceuvorns (gravity and 
elevation) in the practical orator was modified by the 
circumstances. Antiphon was not so perfect a model of the lofty 
style as Pericles or Thucydides. But cepvoroyia (doftiness) is not 
the same as peyadorpéereua (magnificence), which is found even in 
Herodotus. Aeschylus’ style was called wopmexy (stalely), dftopa- 
tun (dignified), yAwtrnparixn (full of unusual words), émnpxavo- 
pevyn (antiquated), and é&nAdaypevn (out of the ordinary run, te. 
elevated). The rhetoricians say that the abstract noun (as against 
the verb) gives a certain dignity to the style. Cp. Prom. 9, where 
duoptias is equivalent to the oratorical rav jpaprnpéevwv, 12 évroAn - 
(= 7a mpooreraypeva) and 129 (duidAas). Another name given 
to cepvorns WaS Td dpxatov, the old-fashioned style of speech and 
inflections — an important element. The writer who belongs to 


TELVOTHS 


1 As Salmasius says (De Hellenistica, Epist. Dedic.), ‘‘ Quis Aeschylum 
possit affirmare Graece nunc scienti magis patere explicabilem quam Evangelia 
aut Apostolicas? Unus ejus Agamemnon obscuritate superat quantum est 
librorum sacrorum cum suis Hebraismis et Syraismis et tota Hellenisticae 
suppellectili vel farragine (stuff or hodge-podge).” Wow much Aeschylus 
reckoned on the ability of his audience to analyze what seem to us most difh- 
cult combinations may be gathered from such passages as dixdppom mérpyp 
(Sept. 899) mpwroxrévorct rpoorporais ‘Télovos (Eum. 718), éracoureporpiBh 
Td xepds dpéyuara (Cho. 426). He coined many striking compounds: denno- 
Thpns, yuoBapys, Nayodalrys, xevayyhs, wadeyruxhs, donorpar%s, alvodaumyhs, 
vuKTnpepyhs, Ppevounvys, Snuopprpys. 
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this class can take certain liberties in the formation of new words.' 
The language was not yet such a perfect instrument as that which, 
under Euripides’ manipulation, worked with almost perfect accuracy. 
Aeschylus had to improve the rhythmical composition ; like Dante, 
he had to crystallize the language. In Sophocles it is easy to mis- 
take the meaning; but reflection solves the problem. When the 
three poets fall into the vein of sententiousness, it is difficult to 
tell them apart. Aeschylus is often as simple as Euripides, the 
latter as “ craggy” as Aeschylus. Euripides did not always “ sub- 
stitute crutches for stilts, bad sermons for good odes.”” And when 
Aeschylus zs simple, he combines majesty and power with beauty 
in a style that surpasses the polished perfection of Sophocles and 
the brisk and elegant dialogue and facile narrative of Euripides 
(“past dispute the verse slips oily-bathed in unctuous music”’). 
Epic simplicity inheres in the roughhewn verses, a quality not to 
be found in Sophocles, despite the Homeric tone.’ In his Titanic 
sentence-structure he seizes a huge bowlder and throws it at the 
head regardless of case. There is no Tacitean artifi- 
ciality. He employs the greatest freedom in forming 
compounds, which sometimes exceed the Greek limit of propor- 
tion — protcit ampullas et sesquipedalia uerba (Hor. Ars Poet. 97). 
Such verses as “ empire-crowned seven-mountain-seated Rome’”’ 
(Vero 2. 2) are ararity in English, but not in Aeschylus. Little 
wonder that Ben Jonson exclaimed 


Compounds 


Call forth thundering Eschylus, 


or that Browning speaks of 


1“ Furipidem ... perpauca ipsum invenisse vocabula, paullo plura Sopho- 
clem, longe plurima Aeschylum” (Dindorf, Lex. Aeschyleum, p. 404). 

2 The old farmer in Aristophanes calls him xpynuvorods (Mud. 1367). 

8 Cp. Cho. 534 ff. (AéEts elpomévn). AéEts is the word Aristotle (/het. 3. 
I. 2) and Theophrastus use for s¢y/e, ppdors is post-Aristotelian. In Diony- 
sius they are used side by side. Cp. also Cho. 747 ff. (maiveté) with Ag. 
184 ff., 437 ff., 686 ff. (colossal periods). No author uses the Aégts elpowévn 
(nor Adéts karerrpaypévn) exclusively. 
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The thunder-phrase of the Athenian, grown 
Up out of memories of Marathon.! | 


There is a sonorousness about the verses of the first tragedian 
that reminds us of Latin, but it is rich and radiant Greek withal ; 
there is no harshness. The Greeks attached great importance to 
the artistic side of phonetics; they treated this subject with an 
exactness and minuteness unknown to English. The sensuous 
effect of the sequence of sound in any piece of artistically written 
prose or poetry is of prime importance. In Greek the artistic 
arrangement of words with reference to sound and with reference 
to sense, ovvOeots and owvragis, run side by side. There is not 
only a weight of meaning and energy in the lines ov xapavorippes 
aevahoboula 6fborApwpixor, Hum. 186, daoyitwves cal wemdexta- 

and vynpevat tuxvois Spaxovoty, Cho. 1049, but of sound and 
Beyahowuxla Words as well.? This is literally ueyadopuvia, but there 
is also peyaAoyuxia, the high utterance as well as the loud utter- 
ance. Coleridge grants elevation, but denies sublimity to the 
Greeks. Sublimity is absolute, elevation relative.. The Greek 
could use vos of a paltry object without being ludicrous. Patin 


1 Cp. Mrs. Browning, Wine of Cyprus - 


our Aeschylus, the thunderous! 
How he drove the bolted breath 
Through the cloud, to wedge it ponderous 
On the gnarléd oak beneath. 


In Aeschylus the proportion of omegas to omicrons is 1 : 2 (with astonish- 
ing regularity in some plays, e.g. the Sef/em), whereas in Sophocles the pro- 
portion is about 3:5. Passages like Prometheus 901-904, where there are 
21 omicrons in four verses, are as characteristic of this master of versification 
as the heavy, solemn lines preceding (889-893), where 41 long syllables are 
found in five verses (11 omegas). Cp. 88-92. For good examples of the 
Athenian’s ‘“thunder-phrase” see 351-372, 853-868, 992-996, I014-1025, 
1043-1053, 1080-1093. In most of these passages the consonants ¢, 6, x, W 
abound. Cp. particularly 362 and 1044-1053. The proportion in this play is 
$5:x6: 011. 

2 Cp. the beautiful and melodious lines describing the sacrifice of Iphigenia 


(Ag. 227-248). 
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says (p. 268): “Le poéte, dans la plus sublime production 
dont l’histoire du théatre conserve le souvenir, ne craint pas 
de s’approcher des limites de la comédie.’’! 

4. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Demosthenes 39) names, among 
other characteristics of the elevated style, rd unre avvdeopots yxpi- 
oOat rodAois (sparseness of conjunctions) pyr’ dpOpors cvvexéow (arh- 
cles not used freely),* XN eat Gre al Tav dvayKaiwy éAdrrog. .. . 
yt AioxvAov Asis dAtyou Se’v maoa . . . Kav rovros eiyévea Kal 
cEepvorns Gppovias Tov dpxatov pvAdrrovoa. mivov (style). Aeschylus 
was an exemplar of the avorypa dppovia, and Dionysius Opinions of 
classes him with Pindar, Thucydides, Antiphon. Dio 4¢ent critics 
Chrysostomus gives an admirable summary of the chief elements 
of Aeschylean style (52. 267): 4 re rov AioyvAov peyadoppoowvy 
kal TO dpxaiov, ere dé 7d avOades THs Suavoias Kai ppacews (high-toned 
spirit, archaic coloring, boldness of thought and expression) mpérovra 
Tots mraAatois yOeot TOV ypwuwv, ovdevy ertBeBovdrEvpEVoV, Ovdev TrWp- 
Nov ovd€ tarewwov (reproduces perfectly the manners and customs of 
the old heroes,—no base cunning, no garrulty, no lttleness). 
Longinus, however, found fault with the “ fustian” of the meta- 


1 It is interesting to read what this distinguished French scholar says about 
the double difficulty, or rather impossibility, of translating Aeschylus into 
French: ‘The style of French tragedy has a reserve and a dignity that makes 
it almost impossible to follow the turns of Greek tragedy, particularly Aeschy- 
lus. How attain to the figures of an incomparable grandeur, to that extraor- 
dinary and unusual language by means of which Aeschylus endeavors to 
adjust himself to the stupendous subject of the struggle of man, and sometimes 
of the gods, against Destiny? How, again, descend to that naive simple tone, 
the ground from which he takes his eagle flight?” So Croiset, in speaking of 
the song of the Erinyes: “II faut faire violence A notre langue pour le traduire 
& peu prés.” 

2 When the language becomes elevated, the article vanishes, especially in 
lyric poetry. The Aeschylean Syxos (pomp, which, in the vulgar usage of life, 
may become fomfosity) is due in part to this fact, just as the entire absence 
of the article in Latin lends the language gravitas. The article with the 
proper noun does not belong to the early stage. The Prometheus is not 
loaded with articles—there are practically none with proper names (al op- 
xldes 794 is not an example). 
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phorical language of Aeschylus. Just as the people of one country 
do not understand those of another (the Englishman misunder- 
stands the Frenchman, the Northerner misjudges the Southerner), 
so the people of one period are not understood by those who come 
after them. What constitutes cexvdrys in one age might appear 
to be bombast in another. Aeschylus did not suit the tastes of 
the Athenian ochlocracy. Euripides lived in an age when men 
of the world were bred, and to these Aeschylus seemed bombastic. 
They looked upon candor and grand sentiments as affectation, as 
something out of date. The culture of the “advanced age” had 
no sympathy with the grandiloquence of the Titanic period, with 
“the antique pure simplicity ’’ and “ the .ingenuous golden past.”’ 
To a member of the best society of Athens the choral songs of 
Niobe (az. 925) appeared to be too stiff, too magniloquent. 
But the old-fashioned Strepsiades says: éyw yap AicxvAov voui~w 
aparov éy motyrais, and adds with ill-concealed contempt and 
indignation: od 3 dAAa Tovrwv | Adbov Tov vewrepwy, dtr earl Ta 
copa TavTa. 

5. There are about twice as many examples of figures of 
thought (cxjpara divoias) in Aeschylus as figures of diction 
(cxypara A€ews), whereas the latter predominates in Sophocles 
in the proportion of three totwo. And of the oyjpara diavoias the 
metaphor is far in the lead in number. Its range, like that of 
the simile in Homer, is as wide as life: from war, from the 
The metaphor Chase, from the sea, the farm, the winds, torrents, 
and simile = flowers, and the beasts of the field. In the number 
of metaphors from the human body and the acts and conditions 
of body and mind the Prometheus exceeds all the other plays. 
The liberal arts are represented with nine from the Agamemnon, 
six from the Prometheus, and three from the Choephori. The 
useful arts contribute ten times as many, most of which are 
from husbandry and seafaring. The diversions of man furnish 
over one hundred examples. Few metaphors (about two dozen), 
strangely enough, are taken from war. Nature affords nearly three 
hundred, one third of which come from the animal world. The 
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bird, the dog, and the horse, respectively, furnish the greatest 
number of examples. Half the metaphors from the vegetable 
world are from seed, flower, and fruit. The Agamemnon contains 
the greatest number of metaphors from the elements.’ There is 
a large number of figures from the art of fishing. Sometimes the 
metaphors are startling, ¢.g. Iphigenia’s face is called a fair prow 
(Ag. 236).2 Though redundant at times, Aeschylus surpassed 
all Greek poets, even Sophocles, in a certain Shaksperian con- 
centration of phrase. Energetic imagery unparalleled in Greek 
literature is seen in the invectives and broken exclamations of 
Cassandra, and in the ode which describes the capture of Thebes. 
But most vehement of all is the denunciation of the Erinyes by 
Apollo in the Delphic temple (Zum. 178 ff.). The later tra- 
gedians are rich in metaphor, particularly Euripides, who never 
tires of remodeling old motives. But even Euripides cannot vie 
with Aeschylus by reason of the restraint which his style imposes. 
Aeschylus calls the ocean a forest. Vultures are édcrouot Zyvos 
dxpayeis xuves. The eagle in Prometheus 1022 is “the ravening 
wingéd hound of Zeus.’’ Clytemnestra’s Erinyes are pnrpds éyxo- 
to. xuves. The Argives from the wooden horse the poet designates 
as the "Apyeiov 8dxos, imrov veocads. The flame of the thunder- 
bolt he names rrupés adugyxns Boorpuyxos (two-edged tress of fire), 
the beacon-flame on Aegiplanctus dAcyds péyav swywva. Mixed 
metaphors, owing to the rapidity of movement, are frequent in 
poetry, whereas they occur but rarely in prose, which is too lei- 
surely for the sudden shift of vision. Aeschylus often employs a 
simile instead of the real expression; the imagination of the 
hearer is expected to establish the correct relation. The simile- 
mark is often omitted (Acre 76 as, as the schol. remarks), eg. 
Prom. 857. Sometimes the poet combines the simile with the 


1 See James T, Lees, Metaphor in Aeschylus, in Studies in Honor of B. L. 
Gildersleeve, pp. 483-496. 

2 As arule, Greek metaphors are not so extravagant as ours. Periods and 
nationalities differ. What would be hyperbole to an Englishman might be a 
natural expression for an American. 
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actual expression (the latter making the former more definite) ; 
sometimes he brings the metaphorical expression into the domain 
of reality and, by a sort of irony, breaks the illusion. 

6. The influence of Gorgias was world-wide ; but the Gorgianic 
figures were employed by the poets that preceded the great Sicil- 
Gorgianig | ian sophist. Indeed, nearly all the figures to which 
figures Gorgias has attached his name can be found in 
Aeschylus. In Sophocles they are not mere ornaments: they 
form an integral part of his style. Another marked feature of the — 
grand style is the coupling of similar words, the combination of 
synonyms (common in English law and a cause of its cumbrous- 
ness). These doublets occur in all languages; but they were 
dropped by the Greeks just as soon as the language got away 
from the legal basis.’ Aeschylus is our first orator (even the 
scholiast recognizes the oratorical excellences in the speeches of 
Prometheus and Oceanus), and in him such doublets are not rare: 
okoTovs Kai Katomrppas (Sept. 36), evepOe Kai xatw xOovos (Zum. 
1023). But Aristophanes and Euripides (/77pp. 380) can say 
eros durAoilw (cp. Ran. 1165) as well as Aeschylus (Zum. 1014). 

7. The tendency to balance, to symmetry, in Greek is very 
strong; at the end of the trimeter, as well as of choral verses 
emophaay (Prom. 891 ff.), Aeschylus admitted homophony of 
andrepeti- significant words. The Greeks were far more liberal 
oe in their interpretation of wapovoyacia than we. Their 
language was not so far advanced in phonetic decay, and so did 
not lend itself to plays on words so readily. Not only is the same 
idea with a different word, and the same sound in a different sense, 
repeated, but to the naiveté of the archaic style belongs the 
repetition of the same word. ‘The modern poet repeats con- 
sciously to produce a desired effect. 


And up into the sounding hall I past ; 
But nothing in the sounding hall I saw. 


1 They came back, however, the first being found in Lysias; Demosthenes 
employs them three times as often as the other orators, 
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Another important element of style, closely connected with asso- 
nance, is alliteration, which is as old as Homer (A 526.xapyot ywvro 
xoAddes). It was ridiculed (though used) by Shak- 
spere, and, while not entirely banished from the litera- 
ture, is now employed with much greater care. The figure is not 
rare in Aeschylus. It is (together with repetition, assonance, 
rhyme) a form of expression which primitive people are prone 
to employ. Hence we need not be surprised to find examples in 
one who, like Aeschylus, stands so near to nature, and reflects the 
spontaneous voice of the people.’ 

Aeschylus does not disdain apt alliteration’s artful aid; but he 
confines it practically to the two most effective letters: m and x. 
Cp. Sept 661 dAvovra civ ghoirw dpevav, Prom. 748 ff., 894 ff, 
Ag. 820 xporépre. miovas rAovTov mvods, 1167 mdvot movor 7oAEws 
dAomevas TO TAY, 1430 Typo Tippate Teioa, SuPpPl. 1006 raOupey av 
modus tovos | rods 5¢ rovtos, Cho. 89 mérepa .. . mapa PiAdns Pirw 
héepery, Ag. 1553 Kxamrmece, karOave, Kai karafawoper. 

8. The figura étymologica is an element of style, which is 
national in Greek, exceedingly common in Italian, but foreign to 
both German and English.? Aeschylus does not avoid gy 4a érv- 
the use of the figure. podoytKéy 

g. Crasis and synizesis between words were common in the 
speech of daily life, and, consequently, foreign to the rasis and 
elevated style of the lyric chorus in the drama, where 8Y¥mizesis 


worthiest poets 
Shun common and plebeian forms of speech. 


Alliteration 


1 Middle English is full of it, while Old English poetry is constructed with 
great care on the principle of alliteration. 


In sowre swettenesse my syth I sende, 

With sevene synnys sadde be-set. — Castell of Perseverance 247 f. 
A place full of plenty to my plesing at ply. — Fall of Lucifer 1. 
Howndes and hogges, in hegges and helles. — Salutation, 1191. 


The use in Aeschylus is more like that of Chaucer, where it is not overdone. 
In the Old English plays almost every letter of the alphabet is employed. 
2 Blass says that Isocrates does not employ the figure; but he is in error: 
the stately orator simply uses it less than his contemporaries. 
AESCHYLUS — 4 
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Not so Euripides, for 
at each attempt to move our hearts, 


He uses the mere phrase of daily life. 


Aeschylus has only five examples. In one the tone is really nar- 
rative (Ag. 255), in the others the text is corrupt. There are two 
examples of aphaeresis with émi (Sep. 698, Cho. 161). More fre- 
quent is crasis with xai, and with the article in anapaests.’ 

10. The great number of reminiscences from Homer and the 
plasticity of his picturesque descriptions show how much Aeschylus. 
Influence of Was influenced by the epic style.2, He believed that a 
Homer religious frame of mind was more easily induced by- 
antique earnestness. The scraps from Homer’s banquet, as Aes- 
chylus characterized his tragedies (reudyn trav ‘Ounpov peydrAuv 
Seirvwv), included form as well as substance. The Trojan cycle 
was nearest the hearts of the Greeks, and stood out as none other 
in the whole range of mythical story. Nine of the themes in the 
extant plays of Euripides and two of Sophocles are selected from 
the Trojan legends. Only one of the subjects of the extant Aes- 
chylean dramas is Homeric. All the tragic poets are steeped in 
Homer, but Aeschylus bears the Homeric impress most dis- 
tinctly. There are many close parallels between the Aeschylean 
and the Homeric story of the house of Agamemnon. Aeschylus 
follows epic tradition (as Sophocles does not) in his account 
of the burial of Oedipus. Among the many Homeric forms in 
Aeschylus are: érapos, deixys, alerds, roAwyrys, vovoos, ovAdpeVos, 
wroXts, "AtOos, Gup, Uppe, ev, odiv, duds, TEds, KElvos, Onv, pa, Tas, 
timte, pacowv, did0t, Baoxe, de, brat. Contraction follows the 
Attic laws, except eivoryvetowv, mwrcvpevat (Prom. 122,645). The 


1 Crasis is also rare in Sophocles in the stasima, and in the genuine lyric 
odes. There is not a single example of either crasis or synizesis in Euripides 
in strophically arranged odes; and aphaeresis is exceedingly rare. 

2 Croiset puts it too strongly when he says: “Le style épique était trop 
égal pour lui, et son ampleur . . . ne pouvait convenir au drame.” 

8 See Franklin, Zvaces of Epic Influence in the Tragedies of Aeschylus. 
Bryn Mawr Diss., Baltimore, 1895. 
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article is frequently used for the demonstrative and for the rela- 
tive. There are two examples of epic forms of zoAvs. Epic words 
Iterative forms occur but rarely.1. The Ionic ending 424 forms 
-ato occurs only in the optative. Many forms are found that are 
‘un-Attic, or unusual: éddxyoa, évtowe, exepoa, wpto, avpevat, cveis, 
_ mtOyoas. An epic touch is given to the messenger’s narrative in 
the Persae by the omission of the augment. As a rule the Attic 
writers do not omit the augment in dialogue ; it occurs only where 
there is an epic flavor, in longer passages, in narrative which per- 
mits the epic freedom. The augment may have been omitted 
here purposely, to help out the suggestion of Ionia. Many of the 
Ionic words and forms in the Persae are not found elsewhere. We 
of modern times are apt to overlook this shifting play of language. 
In the portrayal of the character of his messengers Aeschylus 
seems to have followed an older tradition. The epic prefixes dp- 
and épt- (never in Sophocles and Euripides) are employed once 
each (fers. 948, Ag. 1461). Apocope and syncope occur as in 
Homer. Long (epic) vowels are retained, and metrical lengthen- 
ings corresponding to the Homeric model are introduced (dzapdpv- 
Gos, aBavaros, trdvetpos). These epic forms are not due (exclusively) 
to the demands of metrical composition. They belonged, for the 
most part, to the thesaurus of the lyric, are survivals from the 
elegiac, iambic, and melic poets. Epic-Ionic forms occur in 
the trimeter (novvG7a, de‘dw, iPivw, Sypwos), but Ionisms are found 
more frequently in melic passages. Some epic forms, used by 
Sophocles and Euripides, do not appear in the extant works of 
their predecessor (jos, woAAds). The Homeric forms évi, «iv, 
and eivi do not occur, whereas they appear in Euripides. A few 
Doric verbal forms are found (Supp/. 39 oderepiEdpevor). 

11. The Greek rhetorician laid great stress on the choice of 
words as an element of style. Each word has its Batts 
own tint of association. With all his borrowings vocabulary 
Aeschylus is, a’ Pater says every great writer must eeencreks 
be, ‘faithful to the coloring of his own spirit, and in the 

1 Twice in Sophocles, never in Euripides. | 
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strictest sense original.” With the possible exception of Eng- 
lish, Greek is the only classic literature that really possesses a 
poetic language as distinguished from a prose language ; and it is 
only true of English with certain reservations. Latin had but a 
very small poetic vocabulary. French is equally poor. No other 
language has the wealth of poetic form possessed by the Greek. 
The diction of Lucretius is poetic, but only in the figures of speech 
and in the unusual arrangement of words. Vergil’s language is 
poetic, because he occasionally uses archaic words, and puts his 
variety in the regimen, effects his divergencies from the prose 
idiom by using a peculiarly subtle and delicate case register, by 
making the nonconformity of the syntax to the prose norm com- 
pensate for the dearth of poetic words. Even Tacitus gets away 
from the ordinary humdrum Roman mode of expression by using 
a syntax which is purely arbitrary. Dryden’s poetry is prosaic. 
Wordsworth rebelled against the use of poetic words, which were 
not, after all, highly poetic. English prose style is different from 
English verse style; but the vocabulary is common to both to 
an extent inadmissible to a Greek before the time of Euripides. 
Naturally the greatest number of epic words occurs in the Sup- 
plices, since a large proportion of the play is melic; but they are 
by no means confined to the earlier tragedies. The Prometheus 

Poetic 18 highly colored with Homeric diction. In syntax, 

Syntax too, Aeschylus betrays the influence of Homer. He 
uses the so-called terminal accusative. He retains the Homeric 
et with the subjunctive as the original norm (a survival, not a 
reminiscence), has the largest percentage of ¢i’s with the fut. 
indicative. ds in the sense of wore is found in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, but only once in Euripides. In the final sentence a 
new period opens with Aeschylus. The optative without dy oc- 
curs occasionally (from. 292). ‘The articular infinitive is used 
very freely. Often the nominative, or the accusative, is em- 
ployed where the verb requires another case, ¢.g. Eum.1oo. The 
construction ad synesin is not rare (Prom. 808). Aeschylus 
differs from Sophocles most in the longer periods, where he desires 
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to avoid ambiguity or constructional difficulty, or where the current 
is checked by emotion, by breaking off abruptly and beginning a 
new period. Anaphora is frequent, particularly in the Prometheus. 
Cases of words placed between the preposition and substantive 
(generally particles) are rarer in Aeschylus than in Sophocles 
and Euripides. Prepositions are never at a distance from the 
substantives they govern ; in later tragedy the preposition is fre- 
quently remote from its noun. Aeschylus, unlike Sophocles, never 
permits the article to come at the end of the verse. Dependent 
conjunctions are rarely placed at the end, except in the Prome- 
theus. In this play there is no exception to the rule that the 
anastrophic preposition is put at the end of the verse. Attributive 
adjectives are less frequently placed in an abnormal position in 
Aeschylus than in his successors. The nominative of the parti- 
ciple is often put at the head of the sentence and then apparently 
forgotten — some thought of great weight intrudes and leaves it 
without regimen. The precative infinitive (a survival) is fre- 
quent. The locative is not rare. The dative with éy occurs 
frequently, where eis with the accusative would be the normal 
construction. The poetic dative appears twice (Cho. 365, Pers. 
613). The epic éré with the dative occurs five times. Cumu- 
lation of appositions is common. In general, the syntax of 
Aeschylus is simple and usually true to the recognized norm, 
but sometimes anomalous, deviating from ordinary usage, when 
the feeling requires greater freedom. 

“Le style est ’homme méme” (stylus virum arguit) can be 
applied to Aeschylus with as much literal truth as to any other 
literary artist. He was as Aristophanes said a poet should be: 
XH yap rontHv avdpa mpos Ta Spdpara, | a Set rrovely, zpos Tadra Tovs 
Tporous éxewv ( Zhesm. 149). 


7. RHYTHMS AND METERS 


1. While metricians are not agreed as to the significance of 
certain meters, they are united in declaring that the rhythms of 
Aeschylus are finished and full of power and expression. Majesty 
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and energy preponderate over grace and charm. In the dialogue 
the simplest laws of versification are observed. The trimeter is 
Giestay adapted to an elevated delivery, the cumulation of 
character- long syllables heightening the solemn tone. The 
aoe clearness of symmetry is remarkable. The burdens 
of the choruses, the repetition of key-words, are observed at once 
by the reader. The strophe is an artistic structure, built like the 
Parthenon with a view to architectural effects, not simply that the 
single verse may be beautiful, but that it may bear a distinct and 
proper relation to the totality of the rhythmical composition and 
contribute to the beauty of the whole. Aeschylus is the great 
master of verse-building. (The measure keeps pace with the 
action, rising to a frantic height at the crisis, where the movement 
continues wild until that is past, when it sinks again to the calm 
level of the beginning. ‘The change of rhythm corresponds to the 
change of tone as it can only in the hands of a master. 

2. The great dialogue measure of tragedy and comedy is the 
iambic trimeter. There is no meter equal to the iambic for such 
lambic resonant elastic periods as we find in certain parts of 
trimeter = -the Agamemnon and FPersae. Aeschylus wrote many 
trimeters without a caesura. In these the movement is sinuous, 
the verse tied tight ; there is no danger of a break. The Roman 
trimeter is entirely different in character. In some of his verse- 
structures Euripides is much harder to sympathize with than 
Aeschylus ; but in his trimeters he completes the task to which 
Aeschylus had addressed himself; he keeps each verse separate 
and distinct so far as possible. Sophocles, on the other hand, 
pursues another course: he effaces the dividing line between the 
individual verses so completely that the two are made one even 
by the process of welding by elision. 

3. Brooding trochees were often used by Aeschylus for grave 
thought, a measure suited to the use of a poet who was constantly 
Trochaic meditating on God’s being and moral law. The tro- 
measures = chaic tetrameter, the oldest dialogue form, finds its 
maximum in Aeschylus and its minimum in Sophocles, being 


_ 
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revived again by Euripides.’ It was found to be too vehement 
for the ordinary dialogue, and was reserved for special crises. 
It is a passionate rhythm, and survives only in rapid passages. It 
was originally a lively dance measure. Hence, as Aristotle testi- 
fies, its large use in the oldest tragedy. There is one trochaic 
scene in the /ersae. But the calmer dialogue crowded the more 
rapid measure out. Sophocles employs it only at the end of Oecdi- 
pus Tyrannus, Aeschylus himself in the later period only at the 
conclusion of the Agamemnon. So the xara daxrvaAov eidos, common 
in Aeschylus, appears only sporadically in later tragedy. 

4. One of the most important Aeschylean meters is the ana- 
paestic dimeter. The dialect is Attic, whereas in the choral ode 
there is an assimilation —a Doric chord runs through anapaestic 
the lyric strain. Aeschylus handles this measure in a dimeter 
marvelous manner. The opening of the /ersae and the first 
chorus of the Agamemnon are wonderful anapaestic structures. 
The chief function of the anapaest is transitional — it lets us down 
from the heights without permitting us to alight on the ground, or 
serves as an intermediator between the trimeter and the melic, 
leading up to the songs and forming a bridge between the stasimon 
and the dialogue, even when it marks the entrance of a new 
character. | 

5. Trochees, iambi, and logaoedics appear among melic ana- 
paests.? Tripodies, dipodies, and catalectic monometers are found, 
and the paroemiac occurs at the beginning of a system. welic 
Abnormal caesuras, freedom of hiatus and syllaba an- 2apaests 
ceps, succession of many dactyls, and verses in which the contrac- 
tions indicate sorrow, mark the presence of melic anapaests. 


1 The trochee in Euripides, however, has, as a rule, a very different signifi- 
cance from the trochee of Aeschylus (motal reflection on the course of the 
play, grave and solemn). Cp. Agamemnon 367-384 (moral, solemnizing 
trochees succeeding the anapaestic march of fate in the beginning of the ode), 
Ar. Ran, 1309-1321. 

2 See Smyth, Votes on the Anapaests of Aeschylus, Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology, vol. vii. 
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There are very few traces of responsion in post-choral and episo- 
dal anapaests. ‘The melic anapaest expresses instability, grief, 
excitement, and even melancholy. The march anapaests (Dorian 
mode) were not sung outright; the anapaests sung to recurring 
melodies are in the Lydian and Ionian modes: they form the 
prelude to the catastrophe and are employed for the resolution 
into a final calm, for the purpose of lulling to rest after the storm, 
whereas a preponderance of the musical element would not bring 
the relief that should succeed the storm of grief. Aeschylus never 
uses the anapaest for ordinary dialogue. Doricisms are chiefly 
proper names and unusual words. A change from the trimeter to 
the anapaest heralds the approach of an important action; but 
melic anapaests are never used to introduce a new character. No 
tragic poet except Aeschylus employs anapaests as preludes to 
stasima. Closing anapaests have greater prominence in him than 
in Sophocles and Euripides. The Prometheus (128 ff.) presents 
an innovation on the old form of the parodos, in which the ana- 
paest is directly associated with melic measures. Henceforward 
it becomes something more than a mere distinguishing mark 
between two divisions of tragedy. The tone is not so grave as 
in the parodos. The strophic songs are excited (128-135, 144- 
I51, 159-166, 178-185) ; the interjected systems are calm. In 
commatic passages the anapaest is used by the more self-contained 


character, b 
es The Titan, the defiant, 


The self-centered, self-reliant, 


by the cold-blooded Clytemnestra, by the judicial Athene. With 
the possible exception of Prometheus 167-178 and 186-192 the 
anapaestic antepirrhema corresponds to the epirrhema. There is 
only one pure “ dactylic’’ line in the severe anapaests of Aeschylus 
(Ag. 1553). 

6. Lengthening of a vowel before rp was studiously avoided by 
Aeschylus ; but in the Fersae there are two notable exceptions 
(217, 763). The greater or less frequency of resolved syllables 
in different poets determines nothing as to chronology, but it is 
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interesting to note that Aeschylus has 2003 resolutions (4000 
verses), Sophocles 446 (7500 verses), Euripides 729 (17,825 
verses). 

8. WORKS 

1. Of the seventy tragedies attributed to Aeschylus by his 
biographer (ninety according to Suidas) only seven have come 
down to us.!. The dates of some are doubtful. The Suppilices 
(very corrupt) is unquestionably the earliest.2 This is proved by 
the language, structure, and versification. The poet’s pates of 
last work was the Oresteia (458 B.C.), consisting of the ¢xtant works 
Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides. The Persae (mainly a de- 
scription of the great Salaminian sea-fight), was brought out seven 
years after the battle (472 B.c.), the Sepfem, one of the most suc- 
‘cessful plays, in 468 B.c. The date of the Prometheus is not 
known ; it belongs to the same group as the Suppiices and Fersae, 
but is later than both. 

2. Why so few of the works of the ancients, and why these 
instead of others have come down to us, are questions difficult to 
answer. Occasionally the survival is due to the fact p.osons for 
that only the first part of the manuscript has survived, the loss of 

2 . ; the literary 
but this is conspicuously not true of Pindar. Some- productions 
times it is the best of the author that escapes the  4atiauity 
ravages of time. Again, that which cannot be reproduced seems 
to live. The preserved speeches of Isaeus are xAnptxoi. His ex- 
cellence in that field contributed to the loss of others. Antiphon 
excels in the qovixot Adyor; Isocrates in epideictic oratory. As 


1 We have the titles of eighty-two, thirty-eight of which derive their names 
from the chorus. The alphabetical catalogue appended to the V2¢a, now in- 
complete, but drawn from good Alexandrian sources, has 72 titles. In the 
Vita itself we read: éwolnce Spduara éBdourxovra kal él rovros carupixa 
dupi rd wévre (text corrupt). Welcker thought the poet wrote at least 112 
(7ril. p. 543). The Alyrmidons was highly esteemed for its boldness and 
originality, and the Viode remarkable for its ceuvdrns. The ancients speak 
of three trilogies: Ovesteia, Thebaid, Lykourgeia. Cp. Ar. Thesm. 134 f. 

2 The tetralogy probably consisted of Supplices, Aigyptius, Danaides, Amy- 
mone. 
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Voltaire says, one does not take much baggage with one to pos- 
terity. This process of elimination which began two thousand 
years ago isstill going on. Too many books mean a great burden. 
The Alexandrian library contained 700,000 volumes. Petrarch 
felt that the library to which the younger Gordianus fell heir was 
sufficient for many wits, but capable of smothering one. But we 
could well afford to exchange some of our printed paper for lost 
tragedies of Aeschylus. 

3. It is a curious fact that Attic tragedy from the very first 
revolved about the legends of Thebes and Argos. The scene of 
The extant the Suppiices is in the agora of Argos, as that of the 
dramas Septem is before Thebes. All the extant plays that 
deal with the Greek mythical period turn directly or indirectly on 
Argive legend.! The narrow interest of the myth, the excessive 
development of the lyric parts, the small space devoted to the 
dialogue, in the early tragedies, show how the discordant elements 
were still struggling-for the mastery. In the later plays the lyric 
elements became more and more absorbed. The Supplices is a 
cantata rather than a tragedy. ‘The lyric form was well adapted 
to the early “stage,”’ which was little more than a circle and a 
dressing room. The same may be said of the Fersae. It is the 
middle play of the trilogy, but the action is complete in itself. 
The play divides itself into three acts, each of which is a small 
drama. There is no preservation of unity. The scene is at the © 
tomb of Darius, but there is an unobserved change, as often in 
comedy. The fersae is different from all extant plays both in 
form and in content. It bears the Oresteian impress, but the 
poet has not yet attained perfection in his art. Von Wilamowitz 
thinks that the drama was brought out by itself, and not at a 
Dionysiac festival (Hermes 33, 1897). The Septem, not only a 
martial, but also a military play, was very popular. One third of 
it is taken up with a description of the combatants. The structure 
is highly symmetrical. The Proteus (not extant) formed the 


1 Not including, of course, the Prometheus. Cp. the titles of lost plays: 
"Apyeto, Aavaties, ‘Auuuwrn. 
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afterpiece to the Ovesteta. This trilogy is supposed to have on 
the face of it a political purpose. If this be the sole purpose, it 
is very cleverly concealed till the end of the play. The tendency 
now is rather away from this minute interpretation of tragic poetry 
as containing allusions to contemporary events. The Oresfeia is 
a tableau in which different stages of the same great action pass 
before the eyes and in which the poet unfolds the long conse- 
quence of a sin, as Schiller does in Der Fluch der Bosen That. 
The Choephori is very corrupt. The Humenides is in better con- 
dition and is more popular. The Agamemnon is, in many respects, 
the greatest tragedy in existence — “eines der schonsten Stiicke, 
die je aus einem Dichterkopfe gegangen sind” (Schiller, Ze¢ter to 
Lotte, December 4, 1788). It contains one of the most famous 
passages in all Greek literature (280 ff.). The characters seem 
to be real personages ; they haunt the memory ; they are not mere 
puppets of the poet’s brain. 


IIl.— THE PROMETHEUS 
1. SIGNIFICANCE 


1. “Rien de plus extraordinaire que cette tragédie,” says Weil. 
‘‘ Die andern Dichtungen sind einzelne Tragodien, diese die Tra- 
godie selbst,” declares Schlegel. ‘“ Das tiefsinnigste 
Werk des Aeschylus und vielleicht der griechischen 
Poesie,” is the verdict of Droysen. Few poets have been so much 
written about, and none so grossly misunderstood, as Aeschylus : 
and of all his works the Prometheus has been most read, least 
understood.’ The simplest of the seven, the most unartificial, the 
easiest of comprehension, so far as the language is concerned, with 
choral odes of smaller compass and of greater transparency, it 
presents greater difficulties than any other play of Aeschylus. On 
almost every page of his introduction Schomann speaks of the 
Prometheus as being “verkannt,’’ or “ missverstanden.”? If 


Interpretation 


1 Also most written about: “tanta hodie iam est librorum de Prometheo 
multitudo, tanta iudiciorum interpretationumque diversitas . . . ut omnia ea 
vel conquirere et comparare, nedum legere paene omnium, certe meas excecat 
vires”? (Seelman, preface to his De Prometheo Aeschyleo, Dessau, 1876). 

2 Long before Schémann, Bliimner said (1814): ‘‘ Wie sehr des Dichters 
Zweck bei dieser Tragédie verkannt worden, zeigen die Aeusserungen mehr 
als eines Kunstrichters. So sagt Brumoy: Je serai tenté de croire que le 
sujet qui nous paroit monstrueux .. . est une allégorie sur les rois, et peut- 
€tre sur Xerxes ou Darius.” An old Hellenic tradition relates that Prometheus 
was a Scythian king. Theophrastus thought he was a wise man who first 
taught philosophy to men. An attempt has been made in modern times to 
identify the Titan with Noah’s ark (Dublin Magazine, vol. Ixv). Sir Isaac 
Newton thought Prometheus may have been a nephew of Sesostris left on the 
Caucasus with an army to protect the newly acquired Scythian possessions 
(968 B.c.). Le Clerc was of the opinion that the Titan was identical with 
Magog. Bryant’s theory was that Prometheus was Noah. 

60 
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Aeschylus could have had foreknowledge of the editor of the last 
century, he might have exclaimed 


I see well thou wott’st not what I mean, 
And understandest amiss. 


Down to the time of Welcker at least the poet’s meaning was 
misapprehended.' The trouble arose from a failure to recognize 
the position which the play occupied in reference to the other 
plays which were brought out with it as companion pieces. The 
Prometheus cannot be understood unless it is seen in its proper 
relation to the larger whole, the complex trilogy, a subject that 
will be discussed later (p. 92). 

2. But the relation of the Desmozes to the other two dramas is 
not the only subject that has provoked discussion, — fault has 
been found with the play itself. Macaulay says that ,., 

ae j ae : stimate of 
by the principles of dramatic writing we shall instantly the modern 
condemn, but if we forget the characters and think — 
only of the poetry, we shall admit that it has never been surpassed 


1H. Diintzer, in MV. Jahrb. f. Philol. for 1891, in support of Welcker’s 
order of the plays, places the scene of the Purphoros in Lemnus, the KdBerpor, 
servants of Hephaestus, forming the chorus. Some have considered Prome- 
theus as the prototype of the Saviour of the Christians. See Lasaulx, Prome- 
theus. Der Mythus und seine Bedeutung. Wiirzburg, 1843. Weil mentions 
a savant, “trés savant, et qui est plus, des plus sensés,” who compares Prome- 
theus to the fallen archangel, while a Pére de l’Eglise compares the rock of 
the fettered Titan to the Cross, and sees in the god who is suffering for 
humanity a figure of Christ. “On peut se demander, en effet,” he continues, 
‘¢si notre point de vue est le point de vue d’Eschyle, si l’impression que re- 
goivent la plupart des lecteurs modernes est conforme aux intentions du vieux 
poéte.” I think we may safely answer the French scholar’s question in the 
negative. We are apt to lose sight of an important factor in considering the 
theology of a Greek poet-prophet: reverence for old traditions. Aeschylus 
did not hold himself responsible for the utterances of Prometheus. Schémann 
foists the Christian traditions upon the creator of the Prometheus and considers 
the Titan the prototype of the devil (p. 53): “just as the fallen archangel is 
called by the Christians Diabolus, because he alienated man from God, so darf 
auch Prometheus mit Recht als ein solcher Diabolus bezeichnet werden.” So 
Tépelmann (1829), and Bellman, De Aesch. ternione (1839). 
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in energy and magnificence. The Prometheus is not only “a 
magnificent poem,” as it is often styled, but (to quote Chapman’s 
phrase on Fletcher’s Pastoral) “a poem and a play too.’’? 

While the play has been universally admired in England, Ger- 
many, and Spain, it was long in making its way into the favor 
of the French.2 The Prometheus was evidently not the kind of a 
drama to appeal to the Gallic nature. “Cela ne peut pas méme 
The French Sappeler une tragédie,” says La Harpe. But the 
conception chief reason for its failure in France was the influence 
of Voltaire. The works of the Greek dramatists were for him 
only “des piéces barbares.” ‘To understand Aeschylus one must 
“se faire l’esprit antique et trés antique.”® The Voltaire school 


1 Even Chaucer’s definition, which can be applied to Agamemnon and 
Oedipus Tyrannus, fits Prometheus as well: 


Tregedie is to seyn a certeyn storie, 

As olde bookes maken us memorie, 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitee, 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 

Into miserie, and endith wrecchedly; 
And they ben versifyed comunly 

Of six feet, which men clepe exametron. 


2 Goethe speaks of the Prometheus in Dichtung und Wahrheit (Book 15). 
In 1773 he attempted to dramatize the myth. In the following year he wrote 
the poem called Prometheus, and later a Hymn to Prometheus. ‘Die Fabel 
ward in mir lebendig,” he says in his autobiography... .. ‘ Der Satan Miltons 
. . « bleibt immer in dem Nachtheil der Subalternitét . . . Prometheus hin- 
gegen im Vortheil, der zum Trotz héherer Wesen, zu schaffen und zu bilden 
vermag.” Goethe recognized in the character of Prometheus the very quality 
that Racine (first preface to Andromaque) says a hero should have: “une 
vertu capable de faiblesse, et qu’ils tombent dans le malheur par quelque 
faute qui les fasse plaindre sans les faire détester.” This virtue Satan lacks. 
The myth has been universally recognized as one of the most profound that 
has come down to us from antiquity; it contains a wealth of meaning that 
no other legend possesses, and, consequently, lends itself readily to the 
various and continued treatment of poets in divers lands and divers ages. 
Both Calderon and Shelley (whose “intellect was ablaze with heavenly 
thoughts”) were attracted by the mythological figure of Prometheus. 

8 Schémann’s laborious work is vitiated by his failure to do this. 


@ 
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imported into Aeschylus its own misconceptions, and then meas- 
ured the poet by its own rules of art. Dacier called the Prome- 
theus a “monstre dramatique.” Marmontel says, “Je crois qu’ 
Eschyle était une maniére de fou.” Even the Italian disciple of 
the French, Metastasio, considers the Prometheus the strangest 
piece of buffoonery imaginable. Yet the most artistic people in 
thé world, whose culture exceeded ours (the ordinary Athenian 
could enjoy Aeschylus at the first hearing), gave the first prize to 
the play which contained “des choses qui n’étaient pas moins 
contre la nature que contre l’art,’’ and Aristotle cited it as an 
example of the kind in which Aeschylus excelled. But the criti- 
cisms of the play as a “ production bizarre, irreguli¢re, monstru- 
euse ”’ were soon taken not so seriously by the French, and the 
poet began to be studied with that sympathy which is necessary 
for the understanding and appreciation of any great work of 
art. The Prometheus should not be classed with the Oedipus, the 
Lippolytus, et id genus omne; it must not be compared with mod- 
ern dramas — it can be classed only by itself. Of later tragedy 
many examples have survived ; but of the period of development 
the Prometheus is one of the very few specimens preserved. The 
word “drama” hardly seems applicable, as there is no acton ; 
the hero is fixed and the drama immobilized with him. It is a 
never-changing tableau; but gradation of portraiture takes the 
place of dramatic progression. Like a picture thrqwn on carivas, 
the figures, dim at first, become clearer and clearer as the play 
progresses, as the light is focused, until at last the whole group 
stands out in bold and clear outline. The other figures serve to 
bring out the chief character in stronger relief. 

3- We must not look at the Prometheus from our modern view- 
point. We must imagine ourselves in the Greek theater, must 
_visualize the scene, get into a Greek frame of mind, he Greek 
understand and feel as a Greek. The old Miracle attitude 
Plays (unlike the Greek though they be) will help us to an under- 
standing of the Prometheus even better than a modern tragedy, 
since they contained (as was believed by the audience) a history 
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of the human race. There was nothing in the world that had 
greater. interest for the individual; for five hundred years they 
held sway over Christian Europe. ‘The sacrifice of Isaac was 
just as real to the audience in York as the pinioning of Prometheus 
to the audience in Athens. One of the most important elements 
of a Greek tragedy of this period was the marvelous, since the 
drama had its origin in immemorial religious observances, was 
consecrated to the worship of the gods, and was never entirely 
divorced from religion. The myths of polytheism furnished the 
poet his material. He did not, like the modern play-writer, create 
his characters out of airy nothingness to fit certain actors. It was 
not caprice on his part that he dramatized the adventures of the 
legendary gods — he had no choice, for his religion gave them to 
him ; he was not responsible for them ; they were, like the theology 
of the Mystery Plays, part and parcel of the common creed. Pro- 
metheus came from a remote past. Aeschylus was the conscious 
artist that gave the figure final and immortal form, that set the 
character forever among the sublimities of art, by means of what 
Coleridge calls the “shaping spirit of imagination.”! There was 
no Voltaire to point out the absurdity or the improbability of the 
story. The poet’s object was to move an audience of artists and 
worshipers like himself. It is easy enough for us, imbued with 
modern ideas, to ridicule a play of this kind.? Indeed, the prince 
of satirists long ago made merry over the play ; but he confined 
himself to the story, found fault with the legend merely as an 
article of belief. The poet escapes censure — Lucian was an 
artist himself. 

4. The Prometheus is the most universally interesting of Aes- 
chylus’ extant dramas. Though it was composed for Athens (as 
shown by the Furphoros), there is little in it exclusively Greek or 


1 Aeschylus is what Browning would call “the consummatively creative.” 

2 The underlying idea which constitutes the essence and merit of the crea- 
tive writers and teachers we often leave to chance, allow the student to come 
by it the best he can. The art with which Aeschylus treated his subject is 
vastly more important than the religious teaching we might get from the myth. 
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Athenian ; there are few allusions to historical events or national 
institutions. The text is sound, the language smooth, the plan 
simple — only one situation, but, in spite of the diffi- Yniversality 
culties, under aspects ever new. The variety of detail of the drama 
serves only to mark more strongly the impress of unity. The 
Prometheus is a poem which for sublimity, dignity, and imposing 
regularity has never been surpassed. The imaginative power of 
Aeschylus had a fange and vehemence almost foreign to Greek 
taste, yet he holds the mighty forces of earth and air in resolute 
control. He is thoroughly Greek, in spite of the Oriental wealth 
of imagery. Every part of the play contributes to the beauty of 
the simple and regular order. There have been many historical 
and allegorical interpretations which are supposed to add interest 
to the tragedy ; the poet has drawn an admirable picture of des- 
potism and of liberty; the people may, as they sat gazing at the 
sublime spectacle, have even thought of the oppression of the 
Pisistratidae, which had not yet faded from their memory, and of 
the courage of the citizens who freed Athens from her yoke.? 
Prometheus may be, in a sense, an image of the human race 
(A. W. von SCHLEGEL). But whatever the interpretation of the 
play, this remains indisputable: the Prometheus is the perfect type 
of the primitive tragedy, which Aristotle characterized as dm)j. 

5- But this simple drama does not merely excite our pity and 
our admiration, does not simply impress us by the pomp of the 
scene which it unrolls before our eyes— it includes Th 

‘ e atmos- 
among its numerous noteworthy characteristics one phere of the 
that no other tragedy possesses: it transports us to play 
the heart of a certain marvelous and fantastic sphere. There is 


1 As Emerson says, the Greek heroes are always in repose; the most diffi- 
cult achievements are made with a serene composure of manner. 

2 How far the drama is a source of history is a question on which scholars 
differ. At the beginning of the last century there was a determined effort to 
read history out of the dramatic poets. This is largely reading history into 
them. There are, of course, some allusions which none can mistake. In 
Euripides there are many references to contemporary relations. 

AESCHYLUS — § 
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something attractive in the very obscurity in which the subject is 
enveloped. It takes us back not merely to antiquity, nor yet to 
the heroic age, but far beyond to that primitive period in which 
the cosmogonies present a confused but attractive picture; the 
action is removed above and beyond the sphere of humanity, and 
the subject is the mystery of heaven’s relation to man. The pro- 
tecting god that seeks to elevate man, the god that gives the light 
of understanding, which makes civilization possible, as well as the 
fire he has filched for man’s benefit — this is the deity that Aeschy- 
Jus dares make the chief character of his drama. Divinities alone 
speak and act, but the human interest is there.’ Our compas- 
sion is evoked by the spectacle of a god suffering for humanity. 
The dramats personae are all of the same class ; they act as dei- 
ties; they live and move in visible presence ; their communica- 
tions are marvelous; the information which they impart to one 
another from the extremities of the universe is transmitted as 
swift as thought ; soon after Prometheus has been fastened to the 
crag all nature is troubled. From the beginning to the end of the 
play the illusion is not broken. We are kept back by the poet’s 
art in a region entirely fabulous, completely fantastic. The tragic 
poet presents visibly scenes with superhuman actors, such as 
Homer had offered to the imagination alone. 


2. THE STORY 


1. There is no formal introduction, but to an Athenian 
audience the first scene explained itself. They knew before- 
hand what we have to learn, that it was “Of fate... and the 
chained Titan’s woeful doom,” of Prometheus, who “ The un- 
forgiven fire . . . filched for us from heaven,” dragged by Power 
and Force 


1 Macaulay thought Prometheus was hardly superhuman enough, whereas 
Satan in Milton is a creature from another sphere, requiring no support from 
anything external. Aeschylus did not err in making his hero of human 
texture. The criticism that Prometheus “hath too much of human passion in 
him” is beside the mark. 
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To the steep rock, whose rugged brows are bent 
Upon the swelling main, 
manacled to the mount by Hephaestus, and left to the solitude of 
his own thoughts. They learn, as the play proceeds, that he is 
visited by the sympathizing Oceanides, Oceanus, Io, and finally 
by Hermes (with a message from Zeus), and that he is throughout 


Scenery 


Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted, 
In the penance of his trial, 
And the discipline of pain. 
The subject of the drama is the revolt of Prometheus, and the 
scenery is in perfect harmony — 
The crags closed round with black and jagged arms, 
The shattered mountain overhung the sea. 

2. According to Hesiod, Prometheus was the son of the Titan 
Iapetos by Asia. Aeschylus represents him as the son of the 
goddess Themis, whom he identifies with Gé. The 
Attic poet handled the myth freely, selecting for artis- 
tic purposes only such features as suited his drama. Epimetheus 
is not mentioned. In the war between Zeus and the Titans, Pro- 
metheus had at first sided with his own folk, but learning from his 
mother that the victor would win by craft and not by brute force 
(213), he espoused the cause of Zeus. Reénforced by his art- 
ful ally, the king of heaven hurled the Titans into the lowest 
depths of Tartarus (219). Zeus then determined to destroy the 
race of men. Whether his reasons were similar to those given in 
the Biblical account of the destruction of mankind, we do not 
know.’ Hesiod simply says: xaxa 8 docero Gupw | Ovyrois avOpa- 


The legend 


1 R. Schneider (Der Prometheus des Aeschylus, Duisburg, 1889) thinks Zeus 
did not wish to destroy mankind, but to deprive them of their rights and privi- 
leges of government. The expression of Prometheus (diorwoas yévos 232) 
controverts this view. Even granting that this may be a hyperbolical expres- 
sion of the wrathful Prometheus, Zeus manifestly wished to replace the old 
by a new race corresponding to the new perfect and wise government of the 
universe. 
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wotot, Ta Kat reAcecOon euedAc. In Lucian’s Prometheus there is 
an insinuation that the Titan had wrought great mischief to the 
gods by the creation of man—'they feared dethronement by the 
creatures of the fire-god. At all events, Zeus desired to create a 
new race after his own design, adapted to the new order of things. 
Human kind, a creation of that crude Titan world, wretched, weak, 
and stupid, was naturally not satisfactory to the new sovereign. 
But Prometheus, 
Pierced with our human miseries, 


comes forward as the champion of the old race 


Whose naked natures live in all the spight 

Of wreakful heaven. 
He steals fire and teaches the arts to insensate creatures. But Zeus 
will brook no infringement of the laws of the new régime; he 
must needs punish the recalcitrant, and, accordingly, seeks 


to invent some pain 
That may vex his body and his soul. 


3. KRATOS AND BIA 


1. According to Hesiod, Kratos and Bia are the children of 
Pallas and Styx. The latter took her sons and helped the new 
The first king of Olympus in his war against the Titans, after 
scene which they became his constant attendants. But this 
is not the only reason why Aeschylus introduces these satellites of 
Zeus in a play in which only two actors are required. Bia is not 
needed to help bind Prometheus ; Kratos would suffice for leading 
him in. But two were necessary to drag him to the rock. Aegchy- 
lus adopted this method of getting the dummy which represents 
the Titan to the position it was to occupy.! During the dialogue 
between Hephaestus and Kratos, Prometheus utters never a word. 
This alone is calculated to have a powerful effect on the audience.” 
1 That Prometheus was represented by a lay figure is held by Welcker, the 
two Hermanns, Schénborn, Wieseler, A. Miiller, Wecklein, and others. 


2“ From the moment of the first dawning of his character upon their 
minds, its effect is electrifying . . . he disdains as much to answer the. . . 
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But the artist’s chief concern was to get rid of the impression 
of stiffness which the motionless form was sure to make. Prome- 
theus is bound hand and foot. There is another brief pause after 
87. Hephaestus makes his exit at 81, while Kratos remains, and 
declaims 82-87. This is for the purpose of giving Hephaestus 
time to reach his place behind the dummy to appear in his new 
role. No change of costume is necessary; and the actor has 
abundant time, especially if a pause is made also after 81 and 
84, during which Kratos contemplates the work with satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly natural that the reluctant Hephaestus, 
after he has completed his unpleasant task, quietly goes his way, 
while the menial who takes a malicious joy in the pain of the 
sufferer gives free rein once more to his scoffs. 


compassion of Vulcan, as to murmur beneath the brutal cruelty of Strength ” 
(Mrs. BROWNING). 

1 Hartung assumes that the poet was compelled to express the substantival 
idea of Big xparety by a hendiadys. Of great importance for establishing the 
date of the play is the decision of the question whether two or three actors 
were necessary. Editors generally accept one theory or the other without 
bringing forward new arguments or clearing up with valid proofs the doubts 
that have been raised. That the actor was concealed behind a dummy 
was first suggested by Welcker. If this theory is correct, there would be no 


use for 
The waxen mask, 


Which set the grand, still front of Themis’ son 
Upon the puckered visage of a player. 


In 67-69 the bolt must seem to be actually driven through the prisoner’s 
breast. Hermann says that no man could endure the physical pain of being 
bound in one position through the play, to say nothing of his ability to speak 
the lines. To meet this objection Schémann says that the arms and legs have > 
the freest movement. He thinks Prometheus could not have been brought - 
in as a dummy in a way calculated to deceive the spectators ; that the words 
with which Kratos begins could hardly apply to such a proceeding ; that the 
stiffness of the lay-figure would have been unbearable ; and that the liberation 
in the next play presupposes an actor for Prometheus in this. But in the 
Luomenos the circumstances were different. Both representation and scenery 
may have been changed. Bellman, Richter, Sikes and Willson, and a few 
others are opposed to the lay-figure theory. 
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- 


4. HEPHAESTUS 


1. Kratos and Bia appear but an instant, but this suffices 
to mark their character. The same may be said of the divine 
smith (Hephaestus in the south, Volundr or Wieland in the 
north), a good and honest god beneath his rude exterior, who 
never appears in the poets except as a butt of many a flinty gibe. 
The Homeric gods laugh loudly at him && deépara rourviovra. 
When he was born Hera hurled him into the sea because he 
was deformed. In Olympus he is a proletarian among the gods. 
He is the skilled workman ; his forge was the first plastic studio. 
In the Zheogony of Hesiod Aglaié, the youngest of the Graces, is 
his wedded wife. In the Jad Xapus is his sister. In the Odyssey 
Aphrodite herself is his spouse. He is lame because the human 
smith was lame. In a primitive community the lame man was 
left at home to forge weapons for those who could fight. In the 
Prometheus he exhibits the same characteristics as the Hephaestus 
of Homeric legend. 

5. PROMETHEUS 

1. With the possible exception of Clytemnestra, none of the 
characters of Aeschylus make such a lasting impression on the 
Taipesesibi mind as Prometheus.’ His character unfolds, expands, 
on the from scene to scene. ‘The victim acquires a sort of 
eer superiority over the tyrant. The oppressor will stand 
in need of the oppressed (169). He has in his possession a 
secret, which must be guarded most carefully (523) lest Zeus 
discover it, and thereby learn the means to prevent his dethrone- 
ment. The curiosity of the audience is aroused and kept alive 
during the whole course of the drama. But there are many other 
reasons for the great interest which attaches to the play, an interest 
which increases as the centuries pass. Besides the marvelous, 
the poetic, the artistic, and the spectacular elements, there are 
the religious and the patriotic— Prometheus was an Attic god. 

1“ Prometheus stands eminent and alone; one of the most original, and 


grand, and attaching characters ever conceived by the mind of man” (Mrs, 
BROWNING). 
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For the modern world a new element of interest has entered, an 
element found in no other drama. Unquestionably the extraor- 
dinary vogue of the tragedy in modern times is due in some 
measure to its supposed Christian analogy —it is read christian 
so widely because it presents the sublime picture of a 2alogy 

god offering himself in sacrifice for man. The Church Fathers 
were so struck with the resemblance to the crucifixion that they 
did not hesitate to regard the punishment of Prometheus as a sort 
of confused presentiment of the vicarious atonement,’ and many a 
servant of the Most High since has felt that Aeschylus was a poet 


of such soul-subduing melody 
As Bethlehem-shepherds heard when Christ was born. 


But Christians and non-Christians alike have admired him for his 
self-sacrifice, his friendship for mankind, his indomitable courage ; 
and this admiration is not a whit lessened by his acknowledgment 
of susceptibility to the torture of his enemy, notwithstanding the 
fact that he vaunts his ability to peer into the future and involves 
himself in contradictions. Indeed, we are sometimes tempted to 
believe that he is overestimating himself, and we do not feel in- 
clined to credit (unreservedly at least) the certainty of his vision, 
or believe in his declaration that he alone helped Zeus to victory, 
that he alone established the new government. An ill-defined 
horror must have crept over the Greek spectator at the boastful 
boldness of the criminal who had been guilty of offending against 
the prerogatives of the gods (9, 67, 82), and the conviction must 
have forced itself upon his mind that the defiant spirit must be 
broken. 

2. The nearest parallel to Prometheus in modern literature is 
Satan in Paradise Lost. The latter’s resemblance to the Greek 


1“ Verus Prometheus, Deus omnipotens, blasphemiis lanciatus,” cried Ter- 
tullian to the Gentiles, as he pointed to Christ. Another Father called him 
the symbol and prototype of the man-god. Michael Angelo sketched the 
Christian Prometheus in two designs, one representing the Titan gnawed by 
the eagle, the other crucified vertically on the branches of a gigantic oak. 
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Lucifer (apart from the external circumstance of his revolt) is 
in his impatience of control (cp. 1009 f.), his ferocity, his un- 
Traits of |. Conquerable pride.! Prometheus has not the third and 
character fourth species of humility: “gladly to assent to good 
conseil ; gladly to stonde to thaward of his sovereyns.” Nor has 
he “ contricioun of hert and confessioun of mouth.” At the end 
of the torture both Shelley’s and Aeschylus’ Prometheus are “ firm, 
not proud.” ? 

op JO? B80 Reams Gre “esson oF submission, in strong contrast with 
the stubborn, heartless pride of Byron’s Manfred? But in the 
first play of the Greek trilogy the chief character has 


given reins and licence 

To a tempestuous will, as wild as winter. 
He is 

Wrathful, perverse, self-will’d, and full of anger. 
These traits would tend to preclude rather than evoke our sym- 
pathies. We cannot call it virtue that proceeds from vicious fury. 
Nevertheless, even if he were not suffering for mankind, we should 
be insensibly drawn to him, just as we are attracted to Satan, who 
also appeared in the réle of hero (a hero before Milton represented 
him as such), by reason of the fortitude he displays in the unequal 
contest with a higher power, for the defiant attitude he maintains 
to the last. 

Shelley’s poem is, in many respects, fantastic. Huis Prometheus 
represents man always baffled in his desires, and “ Jupiter, that 
Shelley's evil from which man needs salvation, whatever that 
Prometheus — ey] be.’ + This is man’s “ misconception of the God.” 
Such a conception would have been to Aeschylus blasphemous. 
There was no struggle between realism and idealism in antiquity. 


1 Both persist in their folly and are steeped in the vice of pertinacity. 
‘‘Pertinacie is whan man defendith his folye and trusteth to moche to his 
owne witte ” (CHAUCER). 

2 It doth repent me: words are quick and vain; 

Grief for awhile is blind, and so was mine. — SHELLEY, P. U. 303 £ 


8 Cp. Samson’s scorn and stubborn hatred of Dagon. 
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Shelley was an out-and-out subjective idealist. Prometheus is not 
the “Urmensch.” We read into the poem our own subjective 
opinions. We have been taught so long that the Titan is man 
struggling against the deity that it has become a prepossession — 
‘“‘ praeiudicatis interpretatorum deberi opinionibus aut eorundem 
nimiae cuidam sagacitati, plus quam poeta saperet ipse sapientium ”’ 
(SEELMAN). Shelley tells us himself that his Prometheus is not 
an imitation of the Greek tragedy, but an independent creation.’ 


1In Shelley, Prometheus is already bound. Spirits of the mountain and 
of the air come to see him. His suffering is symbolized in the Furies; his 
torment is mankind’s agonies of mind. Thetis marries Zeus, and Demogorgon, 
the result of the union, dethrones his father. The personification of nature is 
not so anthropomorphic as in Aeschylus. Mercury’s pity is all for Prometheus. 
Goethe gave his version of the myth an artistic turn. Prometheus is the 
creative artist who will not be bound by past laws of art; he defies Zeus, not 
because the latter has punished him, but because he chooses to be his own 
master. Goethe emphasizes Prometheus’ yearning to impart knowledge. 
Lowell’s poem is entirely subjective. 


Therefore, great heart, bear up! Thou art but type 
Of what all lofty spirits endure that fain 
Would win men back to strength and peace through love. 


The setting, though a monologue, is Aeschylean. The Titan’s thoughts are 
his only company, and they follow nearly the same line of reasoning as 
Shelley’s. Longfellow sees in the myth a symbol of poetic inspiration. Like 
Goethe, he emphasizes the creative aspect of the myth. In Byron’s Lucifer 
a Titanic independence and lordly endurance of fate are prominent, but in 
his envy of power and longing to reign we miss the warmth of Shelley’s 
Prometheus, the beneficence of Goethe’s, the kindly feeling toward man 
exhibited by the Prometheus of Aeschylus. In Milton the God of Israel is 
partial to those who serve him. He appears in Byron only dramatically, and 
even so is not always the same in character. In the Greek drama there is no 
consciousness that such tyranny as Zeus displays is not in keeping with the 
character of an omnipotent ruler. Shelley develops the democratic ideal. 
In Goethe the democratic spirit revolts against the guidance of the older 
conservative tendencies. | 

Plotinus and Coleridge discovered in the Prometheus the germ of an 
elaborate system of transcendentalism. In Campanella, Bacon, Jean Paul, 
and Fichte the Titan enlightens man against the will of the powers that be; 
in Heine and Giordano Bruno he is a symbol of oppressed humanity. 
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Prometheus chained by Jupiter is man that has imagined his God 
to be “even such an one as himself,” and applies to him what 
Rossetti calls “the science of theometry.” The English poet 
“shrank from a catastrophe so feeble as that of reconciling the 
champion with the oppressor of mankind.” No such difficulty 
presented itself to the Greek mind.! The Athenian audience felt 
that Solon’s words were wise: oxoréev xpi) TavTés xpyparos THv 
TeAeuTHy Ky aroByoera (Hdt. 1. 32). ‘They knew that the end of 
Prometheus Desmotes was not the end of the play. They saw the 
whole circle ; modern critics only an arc. When the angel said 
to Abraham, in the Miracle Play on Corpus Christi day, 

Isaak, bi sone, bat is the dere, 

Whom pou loues ouer alle thyng, 

To be lande of Vyssyn wende in feere, 

And there of hym pou make offering, 
the audience did not feel that He who gave the command was a 
cruel tyrant. It is not the invention of Aeschylus we are dealing 
with, but an actual myth. The dramatist makes use of such mate- 
rials as are suited to the development of tragic conflicts. Shelley 
was right in his feeling —the ending of the drama is aesthetically 
offensive; there is a harsh dissonance, since neither Zeus nor 
Prometheus can be justly called victor; the conflict between the 
sovereignty of Zeus and the free will of Prometheus proves a 
fiasco — the knot is cut, not loosened. 

Shelley’s creation may prove an imperishable poem, but it 
has little in common with the Greek Prometheus. It is not a 
drama, but merely a development of a transitional situation. We 
know nothing about the fate of the hero. Shelley saw a vision, 
and that vision is the Prometheus Unbound. 

The birthright of their being: knowledge, power, 
The skill which wields the elements, the thought 
Which pierces this dim universe like light, . 
Self-empire, and the majesty of love: 

For thirst of which they fainted. — 2. 4. 39 ff. 


1 The fact is we have no means of deciding exactly what the catastrophe was. 
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The English poet’s Prometheus is the human Soul ; the Athenian’s, 
a Greek god. In Cain the attitude of the Shelleyesque Prome- 
theus is more openly assumed, but the character is 

more Aeschylean, in that Byron does not represent his preys 
hero as entirely deserving our sympathy. His love ra 
of life and of knowledge is only for himself. Byron 

looked upon Cain as a hero of the Promethean type. The poet 
himself states that he was indebted to the Greek tragedy for his 
conception of Manfred. ‘The nearest parallel ancient literature 
affords is Job, in whom Byron’s and Shelley’s angry questions are 
answered : What means this constant baffling of man’s best efforts? 


How happens it that the wicked live ; 
That they grow old and increase in strength ? 


‘3. The Zeus of the Promethean trilogy was not essentially dif- 
ferent from the Zeus of the other Aeschylean tragedies. No poet 
of antiquity is richer in expressions of piety toward the Representa- 
gods his people worship. A godfearing man, Aeschy- tion of Zeus 
lus could not have represented Zeus as an humble suppliant before 
Prometheus. In the Zuomenos he remains the sovereign lord. 
The punishment he inflicts is severe, but not undeserved. We 
have only an ex parte statement of the act which entailed this 
punishment. Not a few of the touches which seem to point to 
a tyrannical spirit on the part of Zeus are merely motives of a 
dramaturgical nature to evoke the sympathy of the audience. We 
get a glimpse of a different Zeus in the delineation of Oceanus. 
True, he emphasizes the fact that there is a véos tupavvos év Oeois 
(310), from whom one may expect a rigorous rule ; but he will 
yield to entreaties (338, 377). The same stern ruler finally’ 
becomes reconciled with Cronus and with the Titans. Once it 
was his potpa to overthrow his father; now it is his motpa to rule 
forever. Traces of the old myths about Zeus’s animalism are 
found in Aeschylus, but with the worst elements almost entirely 
obliterated. The only maiden mentioned that Atos OaAre Kxéap 
gpwre is Io. Apollo calls Zeus "Odvpriwv ratjp (Aum. 618). 
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Athene’s wisdom is his gift (850). He uses the thunderbolt, not 
arbitrarily, but with judgment and discretion. He is the guide 
and teacher of mankind, who accomplish nothing contrary to his 
will. He is the arbiter of battles (S¢p¢. 162), the judge and cas- 
tigator of the overweening and proud.’ Zeus in the Prometheus 
is the god that was, the keeper and the enforcer of the uncreated 
laws of the universe which had existed before him. The exigen- 
cies of the drama demanded that he should be represented as 
ignorant of his fate ; consequently, as the véos rvpavvos, in spite of 
the contradiction which it involves, in spite of the contrast with the 
world-ruler of the other tragedies. Aeschylus could easily believe 
that the greater spirituality of Zeus did not replace the reign of 
brute force without a struggle (4g. 170-193). Sophocles con- 


1 Schémann says the first impression one receives in reading the Prome- 
theus is wholly unfavorable to Zeus, but that this is not to be explained on the 
assumption that a play for the stage is to be wholly separated from religion 
(G. Hermann), nor that the tragedy is a polemic against the Hesiodic myth 
(Welcker), nor yet that the poet wished to undermine the state religion 
(Schlegel and others). There is scarcely a hint in the extant drama to jus- 
tify Sch6mann’s own (Christian) view. The justice and wisdom of Zeus are 
never mentioned — always his inexorableness, his severity, his anger. The 
Indians of North America, as well as the old Teutons and the old Hellenes, 
attached no discredit to the acceptance of goods in satisfaction for murder of 
kinsmen. Their moral ideas were different from ours —it is a matter of cul- 
ture, not of nationality. So in heaven. The old myths represented Zeus at 
the time of his quarrel with Prometheus as a product of the barbarous Titanic 
age. Inthe Septem he is no longer a tyrant who punishes arbitrarily, opposes 
the good, and hates the human race. Schémann was the first to call attention 
to the dramatic guilt of Prometheus, and emphasized the justice of his pun- 
ishment. In 1860 Welcker accepted Schémann’s view in part. Many of the 
Titan’s utterances are exaggerations. Not only do his frequent allusions to 
his love for mankind augment our sympathy, but Io, the Chorus, and Oceanus 
serve the same purpose. Welcker emphasized many points which Schémann 
had failed to notice, particularly the importance of the circumstance that in 
this play Themis is the mother of Prometheus, Nitzsch sees in Prometheus 
a personification of the soul of man. Such was Faust; but Prometheus was 
a god, not a Faust; he has traits that are non-human; otherwise the play 
becomes an allegory, and allegory is the antithesis of poetry. 
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ceives an ordered universe controlled by Zeus. But the creed of 
Aeschylus is Spdcarre madety ( Cho. 312) and wdber pdBos (Ag.177), 
which applied to Zeus himself as well as to man. Zeus is nota 
rapacious usurper, as Prometheus represents him. The Titan him- 
self shows us incidentally that the reign of brute force was des- 
tined to give way to the reign of intelligence (213). Prometheus 
is “in the great right of an excessive wrong,” but that he errs, 
even the well-disposed Hephaestus acknowledges. The trans- 
gressor is a Titan, and his punishment is in harmony with the 
Titanic times. We are apt to forget that the power of the Greek 
gods was political. The conception of absolute gods, Gieepese: 
eternal, perfect, and unchangeable, was uncongenial to ception of 
the Greek mind. Zeus was the outgrowth of a ruder aoe 
order. So, also, was there a gradual development in the moral 
xoopos. The old nature-forces were superseded by the spiritual. 
“ Let us sing of the births of the gods who will see the light in the 
age tocome. The gods that exist are born of those that exist no 
longer’ (Rig-Veda). When a priest pours the Soma on the altar 
of Agni, he combines the gods past, present, and future in the 
same homage, the ancestral gods and the children of ether, those 
that are falling into decay, and those that are being born into the 
celestial life. Aeschylus, differently from Euripides, portrayed the 
god as he saw him, never doubting that a beneficent deity ruled in 
heaven now, a god who was not so good long ago, perhaps, one 
who proved a harsh ruler when he was young. So the Erinyes 
in the Ovesteta change to the Eumenides. The poet constantly 
emphasizes the fact that time was still young (35, 96, 148, 310, 
389, 402, 439, 942, 955, 960). Nowhere in Aeschylus except in 
the Prometheus does Zeus appear dependent on Moipa. Moira is 
above him, in that he cannot escape his Moira; is not above him 
in that his potpa is, after he has once become sovereign, to rule 
forever. Hence the Zeus of the Prometheus is different from the 
Zeys of the Orvesteta only in his external relations. Prometheus 
himself at last recognizes that the empire belongs to Zeus, as 
being the most worthy of it. 
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4. The redemption of man was not to be extorted from heaven. 
All the characters of the drama recognize the cruelty of Zeus ; they 
speak of his subverting the old order, and substituting his own ill- 
regulated and capricious will. The vilification of Zeus must be 
viewed dramatically ; it was appropriate to the situation ; its pur- 
pose was to enhance the pathos of the suffering. The poet wished 
us to feel that the ruler was stern. Summum tus summa sacpe 
inturia est. | 

5. The prolonged and continuous portraiture of the inflexible 
character of Prometheus would be monotonous, if the poet had 
not introduced two scenes which lend variety and contribute to the 
effect of the exsemble, not only by reason of the relations which 
the characters bear to Prometheus, but also by increasing our pity 
and our admiration for the sufferer. 


6. THE OCEANIDES 


I. And every nymph of stream and spreading tree, 
And every shepherdess of Ocean’s flocks, 
And Ocean with the brine on his grey locks, 


All came. — SHELLEY, Zhe Witch of Atlas. 


Nothing could be sweeter than their words, their songs, their sen- 
timents. A better chorus could not have been chosen to set off 
the masculine figure of the ungovernable Titan. Weak 
women, they cannot understand how one can dare 
resist the will of the all-powerful Zeus — “with tear-swollen eyes 
and sorrowful souls” they come, 


Character 


Composed of pity and compassion, 
Of melting charity, and of moving ruth.} 


1 In the portrayal of the character of the nymphs, who come, “their founts 
aflow with tears,” Aeschylus reveals his genius. ‘ Le sublime lasse, le beau 
trompe, le pathétique seul est infaillible dans l’art. Celui qui sait attendrir 
sait tout. Il y a plus de génie dans une larme que dans tous les musées et 
dans toutes les bibliothéques de univers”? (LAMARTINE, Grasztella 16). 


A travers le brouillard et lair frais du matin 
Il voyait s’approcher, onduleuses et belles, 
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Nowhere else in Aeschylus is there to be found a character or 
a chorus possessing that sweetness and trembling emotion which 
bring tears to the eyes. Even here grace preponderates rather 
than feeling. In this play, too, more than in any other, the chorus 
serves to express the views and feelings which the poet at every 
moment of the action wishes to excite. Aristotle says that the 
chorus should not take part in the action, but should incline to 
the hero. The Oceanides are not so partisan, however, as to be 
decidedly against Zeus. In their hearts are two equally strong 
feelings. The chorus had to consist of deities (mortals were out 
of the question), but such as stand in awe of Zeus, and, at the 
same time, friends to man and to Prometheus. Aeschylus has 
succeeded in interesting us in the collective chorus — the whole 
group is as a single individual. 


7. OCEANUS 


1. The characters of Oceanus, of Io, and of Hermes are even 
more strongly marked than that of Hephaestus. The old god of 
the sea makes his appearance on a winged horse.” As with the play 
itself, so with the attitude of the second visitor ; the critics differ, 


Everich after his owen opinioun, 


as to whether Oceanus proffers his assistance with an ulterior 


Les nymphes de la mer, et le soleil lointain 
Mettait des rires d’or en leurs claires prunelles ; 
Sur les vagues chantait leur parler argentin, 
Et l’Ame du Titan s’adoucissait par elles. 
— JEAN Lanor, Les Océanides. 


¢e 


1 That the gods of a lower order bring sacrifice to the higher deities is not 
unusual (Verg. Georg. 4. 389 ff., Ov. Met. 8. 579). The name of fiddwpo, 
which Aeschylus gives the nymphs (/7. 170), shows that they were xouporpé- 
got. So Herder: “Thut ihr den Menschen selbst nicht wohl erquickend sie 
und starkend? ” 

2 Schémann prefers a winged car, since a winged horse would not accord 
with the dignity of the venerable sire. The scholiast says the rerpaoxedys 
olwvés was a grifhn; but this was a symbol of Apollo and Nemesis, never - 
of sea-deities. 
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motive, or simply as a stanch friend of Prometheus. Weil and 
Patin think he was glad to get away after appearing in 
toward the réle of a good friend and kinsman without com- 
Prometheus > romising himself. Schdmann says he was ready to 
do and dare for his friend.!. Oceanus may be egoistic, and even 
egotistic (338), but he is not timid (prudence is timidity in 
Prometheus’ eyes), nor are the offers he makes so generously 
to the captive a “mensonge,” as a French critic calls them. 
He believes that his kinsman by timely submission may be for- 
given. He remonstrates with his friend, bids him “throw away 
hate’s celestiality,’”” and preaches absolute self-subjection, petition 
for pardon, the amende honorable. ‘This advice is premature. 
Pent-up resentment used its privilege. Prometheus is still defiant, 
and looks upon the would-be intercessor as a glozing weakling. 
Hence the good counsel of Oceanus does not have the effect an- 
ticipated. Prometheus (like Satan) does not soften, but “hardening 
in his strength, glories.” He receives his kinsman with deference, 
but tires of his long harangues — ro yap dxatpov ravtaxod Avrnpov. 

2. Some have thought that Oceanus was the confidant and 
accomplice of Prometheus in his revolt against Zeus; but this is 
impossible, since such a conception would accord neither with his 
role nor with his character. The moralist, as well as the cau- 
tious conservative counselor, is betrayed by the apophthegmatical 
character of the advice.? 


1 So Bliimner: “er kommt aus Verwandtschaft, Theilnahme, und Achtung.” 

2 Aeschylus plainly distinguishes between the god and the river. In rep- 
resenting Prometheus as the son-in-law of Oceanus, he follows Acusilaus. 
Asia is the Titan’s spouse according to Herodotus (and Shelley). Oceanus 
never appears in Homer as a personal god among the other gods. He is one 
of the primitive deities, inseparable from their natural element, which epic 
poetry prefers to leave in the shadow. Cp. YT 7 otre ris ody rorauay drénp, 
viog ‘Qxeavoto, Even the scholiast marvels at the poet’s boldness in dragging 
him from his retreat. ‘The ancient idols, those that preceded the new gods, 
sank into oblivion. <A long silence reigns; Homer forgets them; Pindar 
passes them by; Sophocles barely mentions them; Aeschylus alone esteems 
the abolished gods. Indeed, he seems to prefer them, being nearer the old 
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3. From the homely scene of Oceanus advising his friend Aes- 
chylus soars aloft to a height of poetry as beautiful as it is magnifi- 
cent. The chorus sings of the universal mourning for the Titan ; 

Es geht ein allgemeines Weinen, 

So weit die stillen Sterne scheinen, 

Durch alle Adern der Natur.! 
Prometheus then enumerates the benefits he has conferred on 
mankind. Another ode on the power of Zeus, the feebleness of 
ephemeral man, and the édods rixas (554) of Prometheus, which 
brings vividly to the mind of the chorus the happy days of yore, 
when they chanted the bridal song, as their sister was conducted 
to his home, and there enters 


that virgin whom, transformed, 
The torturing sting drove wandering o’er the world. 


8. 10 

1. The warmer blooded a nation, the more highly endowed it 
is with dramatic talent. Such a faculty is more natural to those 
who live in a southern clime. The Italian does not suppress his 
emotions. He is nearer nature; he has “du drame dans le coup 
d’ceil”” (LaMARTINE). This dramatic power we find everywhere 
among children. Now the Greeks were children and were south- 
erners. Their bank of imagination was practically inexhaustible 
— they felt the same agony, the same ecstasy, that children feel, 
and they had the same plenitude of belief. There was no need 
of representing Io as completely transformed to a heifer? A 
nature-forces. Old Ocean, submerged by Poseidon, shows his primal face 
once more above the waves. 

1“QOn ne peut jamais frapper un peu fort sur le coeur de l’homme sans 
qu’il en sorte des larmes, tant la nature est pleine, au fond, de tristesse” 
(LAMARTINE, Graziella 6). 

2 Even Teuffel is not quite clear in his own mind whether Io “gera- 
dezu in Kuhgestalt auftritt.’ An American editor says it is impossible to 
decide whether Io was on the stage as “a heifer with a woman’s head, or 
simply as a woman with horns.”” Ovid and Moschus could represent her as a 
heifer with perfect propriety. In a play it was different. The poet had to be 
true to tradition; he could not represent her as a woman. 

AESCHYLUS — 6 
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characteristic detail in dramatic, as often in plastic, art permits 
the imagination to see what could not be presented to the eye. 
Represen- Lhe only mark of Io’s metamorphosis was the horns 
tation ~ (588, 674,695). We are thus allowed to feel at times 
that she imagines herself to be what she is not. When Prometheus 
foretells her fate, he does not say that her “ shape shall be re- 
metamorphosed,”’ but that she shall recover her reason (873). 
The gadfly is spoken of in such a way as to make it possible to 
interpret her words at times as the metaphorical expression of 
frenzy. At the same time, the poet, with true artistic instinct, 
engages our attention by presenting a more tragical object for our 
consideration, the wraith of Argus. 

2. Poetry which deals with the beings of another world should 
be at once mysterious and picturesque.’ This is eminently true 
of the Prometheus from the beginning to the end. Dante is 
picturesque, but devoid of mystery. Milton’s spirits do not have 
Atmosphere horns and tails like those of Tasso and Klopstock. 
of mystery Both their characters and their forms have a dim re- 
semblance to those of men, but gigantic, mysterious. Aeschylus 
borrows Io from the fantastic realms of myth, alters her form in 
the smallest degree so as not to impose on us too great an effort 
of credulity, and brings her into the world of reality. Like the 
Marble Faun “she is not supernatural, but just on the verge of 
nature, and yet within it.’”? In admirable verses the poet depicts 
the perturbation of her mind, her fatigue, her despondency and 
despair, the tender sympathy and emotion she manifests at the 
sight of the pinioned Prometheus ; portrays her surprise when he 
calls her by name, her burst of grief when he tells her of the 
regions unexplored she must traverse before she finds repose at 
last on the banks of the Nile. It is just this kind of sorrow and 


1 Hawthorne (Marble Faun, Preface) speaks “ of the difficulty of writing a 
romance about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, 
no picturesque and gloomy wrong,” and Motley, after reading the romance, 
says, ‘I like those shadowy, weird, fantastic, Hawthornesque shapes flitting 
through the golden gloom which is the atmosphere of the book.” 
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suffering that the lyrical genius of Aeschylus succeeds in expressing 
best: transports of grief mingled with terror, the ravings of a 
maniac, and the wild despair of one possessed. ‘“ Aucun autre 
que lui,” says Croiset, “ n’aurait pu écrire la scéne des hallucina- 
tions de Cassandre.” ! 

3. The introduction of Io into the drama may seem arbitrary, 
but the effect is unquestionable: two victims of Zeus, one the 
object of his hate, the other of his love. The hidden pject of the 
nexus is finally revealed when the announcement is 1° episode 
made by the prophetic god that from Io, after thirteen genera- 
tions, shall spring the hero from whom he himself expects deliver- 
ance. Richter thinks such episodic scenes positive faults.? They 
do disconcert us at first; but their very frequency in Aeschylus 
indicates that they conform to the Aeschylean method of composi- 
tion. They have a razson a’étre. The Io episode is not simply 
an expedient to prolong the play. Prometheus spoke only indefi- 
nitely about the secret on which he set his hope (169). He refused 
to reveal it to the chorus (522). But when Io enters, he remem- 
bers that she will soon find respite and consoles himself with the 
thought “If it be not now, yet it will come,’’ and resolves to wait 
the retributive hour, “ when all his wariest guards shall not exempt 
him,” when he himself shall be released and obtain satisfaction. 


1 To, daughter of the river-god Inachus, is the priestess of the Argive Hera, 
who is aware of the amplexus of Zeus and changes her into a heifer (Suppl. 
574 f.). Zeus transforms himself into a bull (304 f.) and Hera sends Argus 
(servandam tradidit Argo. — Ov. Jez. 1. 624), who is slain by Hermes. © A 
gadfly sent by Hera harasses the maiden, and drives her frenzied over the 
earth (/o vaga). Suidas says Io is the moon (rhy cernvyny éxddouw * Apyetoc). 
Plew, Overbeck, and others impugn this explanation. The figure of a horned 
bull or cow is characteristic of the Phoenician moon worship. According to 
Macrobius, Argus is the starry sky (ravérrns). Apollodorus says (2. I. 3) 
“Hoa 8¢ alrnoauévy rapa Ards rhv Body pidaxa abris xaréornoev “Apyov rav 
Tlavorrny. 

2 Richter’s idea is not new. Tyrwhitt considered the scenes of Io and 
Oceanus as belonging to the “000 érewodiddes (Arist. Poet. 9), which neither 
necessity nor probability connects with the chief action. 
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The language and sentiments of Prometheus are not the same 
throughout the play. A change is wrought in the Titan’s char- 
acter, a change which some condemn as an inconsistency and 
others praise as true to nature. We see the same Prometheus 
pass suddenly from plaint to confidence, from discouragement to 
defiance. The aeons which he contemplated but a moment ago 
with terror seem to him now but a pulse beat. The days of the 
new empire are numbered. The proud attitude which Prometheus 
now assumes prepares for and leads up to the dénouement. The 
play ends more dramatically than it began ; it moves at last, and 
simply because Prometheus provokes new rigors. He had rejected 
the offer of Oceanus to bring about a reconciliation as premature 
and palpably impossible, and if Io had not appeared, the drama 
would have come to a standstill, Prometheus oxoméAows év dxpots 
apooroprarés and the Oceanides daxpvovoa. By the appearance 
of Io Prometheus is reminded of the impending second love affair 
of Zeus. As soon as Jo departs, the chorus moralizes on the dire 
results of unequal matches, immediately after which the Titan 
exclaims 7 piv ére Zets . . . efaprieras ydpov yayetv. He declared 
(265) that he had long ago made up his mind to suffer, was pre- 
pared to endure anything. But that he should abide by all the 
heroic resolutions he has formed we do not expect; the scenes in 
which the chorus condoles with him and in which he declares he 
did not expect such torment have not prepared us for his later 
attitude, when he puts on the dauntless spirit of resolution and is 
ready to threaten the threatener (966, 992, 1001, 1040). The 
steadfastness with which he asserts his will in the face of disaster 
makes an impression of unusual grandeur. In revealing to this 
second victim of Zeus her future, he seems to see before him his 
own liberator — Io “in some child of late posterity.” Full of that 
image the ages count for naught. Moreover, the episode is not 
only an essential member of the whole organism; Io is one of 
those peculiarly Aeschylean characters which, dramatically con- 
sidered, play a more important part than a mere secondary rdle, 
claiming as they do the sympathy and undivided attention of the 
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audience, and by monopolizing, so to speak, the action, afford a 
moment’s relief to the high tension of their minds, which have 
- been fixed without pause on the chief character.’ 


9. GEOGRAPHY 


1. The purpose of the long description of Io’s wanderings is 
not to extend the play, nor to serve as an intermezzo to divert the 
attention of the audience from the suffering of Prometheus, nor 
yet, as Schomann thinks, to assist the mind in following Io to the 
extreme limits of the world. As in the case of the seven leaders 
in the Sepfem, the description is given in the epic spirit, and the 
purpose is partly to gratify the curiosity of the audi- Purpose ut 
ence, but particularly to lend vividness to the narrative. the geographi- 
This detail of geography, which is variously interpreted, a hea 
seems to the modern reader somewhat tedious and unsuitable for 
a work of dramatic art. But we must not forget that Aeschylus 
lived in a century when the narratives of Hecataeus, of Xanthus, 
and of Hellanicus were eagerly read, when Herodotus was travel- 
ing extensively and gathering the materials for his great prose 
drama (not a small part of which was geographical), when the 
knowledge of a world still young, unknown, mysterious, with un- 
determined boundaries, and peopled with strange beings, had a 
peculiar and poetical attraction for the inexperienced Greeks, who 
sought eagerly to know more of 


This wyde world, which that men seye is round. 


Stories of unexplored regions had the same fascination for them 
as for our ancestors a few centuries ago. 


1 The two Aeschylean accounts of the wanderings of Io do not agree, ex- 
cept that Io left Argos and was finally delivered in Egypt. But Aeschylus 
could treat only a small part of her journey in the Prometheus. In the Sup- 
plices she crosses the Thracian Bosporus. The Persian account was still 
different (ésBadopévous d2 és rh» véa ofxerOar drom\wovras ér Alyvrrov. 
ovrw pev lody és Alyurrov darixéoOat Néyover Wépoar. — Hdt. 1. 2). Aeschy- 
lus does not mention Io’s mother (MeNa). According to the common tradi- 
tion it was Zeus who transformed Io. 
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The Athenians were, in the gsowth of their empire, Sucépwres 
trav drovrwv. This alone might account for the geographical 
digressions in Aeschylus. That he should make mistakes, in the 
imperfect state of geographical knowledge at that time, is not 
strange. We know more about the Philippines now than in the 
last century ; nevertheless, the geographical ideas of most of us, 
so far as our Oriental possessions are concerned, are decidedly 
vague. Io’s wanderings cannot be reconciled with actual geogra- 
phy. Aeschylus had not been there. But his statements are not 
more erroneous, nor more absurd, than those made by modern 
authors. The Duke of Newcastle, in Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, 
speaks of “ thirty thousand French marching from Acadia to Cape 
Breton,’”’ and Marlowe says, “And so in troops all march’d to 
Tenedos” (Dido, 2.6). Shakspere gives a seacoast to Bohemia. 
One of Dekker’s verses reads, “This path leads to Cyprus.” 
Aeschylus was a poet, not a geographer. Imagination, not intel- 
lect, was the desideratum. And we can believe that his audience 
turned aside from the real play for a moment not without pleasure 
to follow Io into a region beyond the bounds of human knowledge, 
into a region peopled by monsters. A sort of demoniacal con- 
tortion disfigures the features of the world and impresses on it a 
physiognomy infernal. The Greek audience was fascinated by the 
tragic wepizAouvs of Io, as Desdemona was fascinated by Othello’s 
description of 

the Cannibals that do each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


Oavpactat yap Tov ardvtwr, 76 8 Oavpacréy 450" onpetov Sé, mdvres 
yap mpootievres drayyédXovow ds xaptCopevor (Arist. Poet, 24. 17). 
The Greeks were circumscribed in a luminous horizon, and the 
regions beyond were only darkness and phantasmagoria and mon- 
strosities (792-806). The undiscovered world was not only an 
Africa, but also an Asia and Europa portentosa. 

_ 2. Aeschylus recounts but a part of Io’s wanderings. He 
divides the story into three parts, introduced, separated, and con- 
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cluded by dialogues in which the drama, momentarily effaced, 
reappears. These parts are similar to the narrative portions of 
the great messenger scene in the /ersae. 


1o. HERMES 


The office of attending and guarding men and conducting 
their souls to Hades (zopmratos Lum. go) is given to Hermes by 
Zeus. He presides at contests (évaywvtos Fr. 387), and is peyioros 
mpogevos (Suppl. 920). But he is preéminently the messenger of 
Zeus (Zyvi miorov dyyeAov Prom. 969). In our play he comes with 
a command that Prometheus yield up the secret under penalty of 
being swallowed up in the yawning chasm of the earth, to reappear 
after aeons have elapsed, only to have his vitals fed on by an 
eagle the livelong day. The dialogue between the Titan and the 
“lackey” of the gods is superb. Hermes endeavors to prevail on 
the stubborn prisoner to obey and be saved, but Prometheus bids 
the king of kings do his worst, Hermes soars aloft, and the fettered 
god sinks, crag and all, into the engulfing chasm, mid tempest and 
earthquake. 

; 11, DATE 

1. Like the Platonic Phaedrus and Protagoras, the Prometheus 
has been going up and down the scale of the author’s works: some 
consider it one of his earliest tragedies, others put it at the end of 
the list. Steusloff says the play is not by Aeschylus. He bases 
his belief on the meters, the ethos of the odes, the piversity 
simple language, the position of the chorus (a mere ° opinion 
sympathizing witness, Euripidean fashion), the attitude toward 
Zeus. If we had historical evidence that the play belongs to some 
given period of the poet’s activity, there would soon be theories 
enough to account for the discrepancies ; but, as it is, rebus nox 
abstulit atra colorem, and concord can never join minds so 
divided. The question has been, as Tristram.Shandy would say, 
“weighed, poised, and perpended —argued upon — canvassed 
through — entered into, and examined on all sides’? — and the 
point is still in litigation among the learned. All kinds of tests 
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have been applied: thought, diction, stage machinery, structure, 
distribution of parts, number of actors, digressions, and description 
of natural phenomena. Some of these are extremely hazardous, 
requiring, as they do, too great delicacy of treatment ; none are 
capable of mathematical proof. As in most real problems of 
philology there is evidence on both sides. 

2. Some scholars put Prometheus even later than the Oresteia ; 
O. Miiller thinks it is one of the last works of the Aeschylean 
Fxcoptisnal genius. Schomann (and Wecklein formerly) repre- 
character of sent the other extreme, asserting that the play was 
peey written soon after the eruption of Aetna (479-478 B.c.). 
The former base their arguments chiefly on the choruses. The 
ratio of choral parts to dialogue is about 1:7, whereas in the 
Oresteta it is 1:3, and in the Fersae and Supplices only 1:2. 
The lyrical parts ave different from the other Aeschylean odes ; 
but the critics who assign the play to a date near the Oresteia 
on these grounds, do so (like Moliére’s docteur) sans observer 
ratonem loct, temporis et personae. The Prometheus does not 
lend itself so readily to the ordinary choral performance. In no 
part of the play would a song of great length be natural (cp. 
436 ff.) ; whereas the Supplices was written in the transition period 
(probably before 490 B.c.), when the drama had hardly evolved 
from the dithyramb ; and the first ode of the Agamemnon is long 
for artistic reasons. Besides, it is very difficult to estimate the 
amount of lyric and dialogue in any drama. The Prometheus is 
the only play of its kind that has come down to us; it eludes the 
usual tests of language and verse structure. Both in technique 
and in distribution the odes differ from those in the other dramas. 
Rossbach emphasizes the resemblance to Sophocles and Euripides 
in the choice of rhythms; but the only induction he makes from 
this circumstance is that the Prometheus cannot belong to the older 
works of the poet. Like the Suppiices and the Persae, the Pro- 
metheus lacks a formal introduction ; it belongs to the same group 
as these oldest extant plays, but is later than both, though not so 
late as Mahaffy and Croiset believe (after the Septem). The 
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trochaic tetrameter is used in the Fersae, but never in the Pro- 
metheus. The trimeters are carefully written. There are more 
anapaests in the first foot than in the other plays. The Metrical 
dactyl occurs only once (but in a proper name, 730). _character- 
The tribrach in the first foot is always in one word, eee 
usually trisyllabic (666). In the fifth foot it occurs but once (52). 
Resolution appears most frequently in the third foot (often due to 
proper names or to the unusual subject-matter). The only tribrach 
in the second foot is made by a proper name (715). Dactylo- 
epitritic verse (526, 887) is found nowhere else in Aeschylus, 
Hence many believe there was a revision of the play after the 
poet’s death. Many other reasons for this view have been adduced, 
but none convincing.’ In fact, the play, as we have it, does not 
suit the later stage; it was admirably adapted to the old stage, 
just as the Ovesteta was to the new. The Prometheus was writ- 
ten, then, after the Sicilian journey (476 B.c.) and 
before the stage reform, almost certainly between 472 
and 469, certainly between the Fersae and the Septem. That it 
belongs to the period of development of the tragic art can be 
deduced from its quasi-episodic character. The epic and the 
lyric elements were still struggling for the mastery. The artist 
has not succeeded in welding together the three parts of the 


Conclusion 


1 The most elaborate treatise on the subject is by A. Roehlecke, Septem 
adversus Thebas et Prometheum vinctum esse fabulas post Aeschylum cor- 
vectas. Berlin, 1882. 

2 J. Oberdick (/enaer Literaturzettung, 1876) places the revision in 
425 B.C., citing the word sogiorys (944). But this word (which is merely an 
extension of co¢és) had not yet lost its primitive signification. It is a fluctu- 
ating term, first acquiring the false connotation of the overconscious profes- 
sional teacher of applied ethics, and later becoming absolutely identical with 
bhrwp. C. B. Gulick (Harvard Studies, X, p. 113) believes the play was 
remodeled in 415 B.c. Quintilian says: “correctas eius fabulas in certamen 
deferre posterioribus poetis Athenienses permiserunt.” But the Prometheus is 
not necessarily among the number. The verse is Aeschylean; there are no 
tripping Euripidean tribrachs to make the pace brisker. The structure of the 
verse would have been changed if the play bad suffered from interpolations, 
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FPersae, the two parts of the Sepfem. Tristichs abound in the 
Septem, as quatrains in the Prometheus. ‘The absence of caesura 
is characteristic of the earlier plays. There are no Euripidean 
couplets (7. F. 138 f.) in the Prometheus. This conventional 
mannerism is found in Sophocles and Aristophanes, but only 
rarely in Aeschylus.’ 


12, SCENIC REPRESENTATION 


1. The introduction of Prometheus and Hermes, of the Ocean- 
ides and their sire, and the engulfment of chorus, scaur, and 
Difficulty of Titan, with whirlwind, thunder and lightning, earth- 
presentation quakes and mighty billows tossed heaven-high, might 
seem to presuppose theatrical appliances which were not at the 
disposal of the poet in the embryonic stage of tragedy. The Attic 
Shakspere took for granted what the Chorus in the beginning of 
King Henry the Fifth says: 


Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 
Play with your fancies, and in them behold. 


Nevertheless, while not possessed of the machinery of the Hellen- 
istic age, which was so remarkable that it could make transforma- 
tions that would beggar the most gigantic efforts of modern times, 
Aeschylus was able to assist the imagination of his audience. If 
such a scene as that described by Holinshed as acted at Christ 
Church, Oxford, was possible in 1583, there seems to be no good 
reason for believing that the practical playwright of the fifth century 


1 A French critic has recently attempted to show that the Prometheus was 
written by the poet in his old age. Proverbs and wise saws are a character- 
istic of elderly men. Church, Class. Rev. 14 (1900), p. 438, applies a test of 
substitutions of dactyls, anapaests, and tribrachs, and discovers that the play is 
near the Agamemnon. There are nine verbal adjectives in Aeschylus, all in the 
Prometheus. This isin consonance with the considerations that point to a late 
date. But internal evidence is not always trustworthy. Schémann and Miller 
judge the Supplices to be one of the latest works. Seymour ( 7ransactions of 
the Amer. Phil, Assoc., 1879, p. 111), by a comparison with Pindar, reaches the 
conclusion that the Prometheus was composed between 472 and 468 B.C. 
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could not have accomplished a similar feat.!_ No fixed proskenion 
could have fulfilled the requirements of the Prometheus. If such 
were possible, doubtless it would have represented a cliff, to which 
the prisoner would have been chained, as modern painters imagine 
him. The sympathizing visitors of the desolate Prometheus are the 
deities of the deep. If the poet could have so represented them, 
the audience would have seen Oceanus and his daughters swim- 
ming in their own element toward the crag.2. The chorus appears 
in a chariot. Oceanus enters on some denizen of the deep. 
Schomann thinks the venerable sire drove, rather than rode, that 
he might not be too grotesque a figure even for a Greek audience. 
But the ancient artists often represent the sea deities as riding on 
dolphins and hippocamps. The chorus must share the fate of 
Prometheus. Such was the threat of Hermes, such the declared 
willingness of the Oceanides. This was the easiest way to get the 
chorus from the stage without marring the effect of the last scene. 
Surrounding the captive, they come closer and closer, 
as the threatened punishment approaches, until at last 
the upper floor of the main platform sinks into the depths. 
The earth outside the ancient orchestra at Athens was five or six 
feet lower than the orchestra level. The Prometheus is sui generis 
in more ways than one. Probably never before had there been 
extensive construction to aid the representation. On the narrow 
platform of the later stage there would be no room for the craggy 
mountain side, much less for the immense trap door through which 
chorus and actor disappear. Over that part where the stairway 
was built later, the rocky eminence on which Prometheus lay was 


The finale 


1 That the flying machine is as old as Aeschylus is proved by Zumentdes 
403 ff., and from the Yuyxocracla (Poll. 4.130). The @eoroyetor is equally 
ancient. Cp. Holinshed, Chron. 3. 1355, ed. 1587, on Gagar’s Dido. “ Mer- 
curie and Iris descending and ascending from and to a high place, the tem- 
pest, wherein it hailed small confects, rained rosewater, and snew an artificiell 
snow, all strange, maruellous, and abundant.” 

2 L’impuissance humaine seule est la borne d’un art (Zola, Le Naturalisme 
au Thédtre). 
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probably constructed. The actor entered the figure by the pas- 
sage beneath the platform, through which came also the chorus 
to ascend their chariot. There was no dancing. The Prometheus 
was played in the air. From v. 128 to v. 283 the chorus remains 
in the car. The difficulty of working such a machine has been 
exaggerated. It was a flying machine only in appearance. The 
chorus is near Prometheus when it enters. It does not descend 
into an orchestra (separate and apart from the scene of the action), 
as some have conjectured from verse 282. ‘There is no artificial 
barrier between Prometheus and his sympathizers at any time 
during the play. Of the earlier dramas the Prometheus is the only 
one that requires a special structure. The decoration, the im- 
posing costumes, the unusual manner of entrance of the actors 
and their position afterwards, make the Prometheus one of the 
best illustrations of the bold creative power of the poet’s fancy. 


13. THE TRILOGY 


1. The three plays forming the Promethean trilogy were, accord- 
ing to the Medicean manuscript: Aecpwrns, Tvpdopos, Avopevos. 
Controversy Whether the Purphoros came first or last has been a 
astoorder subject of great controversy. Some have maintained 
that it had nothing to do with the Prometheia. That the three 
plays formed a trilogy; with the /7e Bearer last, is almost certain.' 
The dummy that represented the lacerated Titan could not be 
released before the audience. Prometheus had to be brought on 
the “stage” again, not disfigured, but /vansfigured. Internal evi- 
dence alone shows that the Zvomenos followed the Desmotes ; and 
the scholiast on 511 says: év yap rw éfps Spdwart Averot. Some 
have thought that Ilvpxaevs, which appears in the catalogue of 

1 We have only one verse from the Purphoros, ovydv 0 brov det cal Néywr 
7a xalpa (Gellius 13. 19. 4), which is almost word for word repeated in 
Cho. 582. In the hypothesis to the Persae we are told that Aeschylus wrote 
a satyr drama on Prometheus, an afterpiece to the Phineus-Persae-Glaucus 
trilogy. Two fragments have come down to us: rpd-yos, yévetov apa mevOy- 
gas ob ye (referring to the satyr’s singeing his beard in attempting to kiss the 
flame, which he imagines to be alive) and Acva 36, rloca xwpodlvou paxpol répot. 
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names of Aeschylean plays, refers to the Purphoros, but it is in 
all probability a title given to the satyr drama Prometheus by the 
Alexandrian grammarians to distinguish it from the plays of the 
trilogy.’ The little known of the contents of the Pusphoros seems 
to indicate that the play was a tragedy. Down to 1869 scholars 
believed that it stood first in the trilogy, and that the name signi- 
fied Five Bringer (from the forge of Hephaestus in Lemnus). 
Schomann (and Droysen) thought that certain passages in the 
Desmotes presuppose a foregoing play, but later Schomann observed 
(rightly) that neither the chorus nor the audience requires more 
information than is given in the Desmozes.2, The detailed narra- 
tion of events in the Desmoves precludes the possibility of the 
existence of a preceding drama — it takes the very heart out of 
such a play. That the Purphoros did not come before the 
Desmoites is further attested by the fact that the scholiast (v. 94) 
reports Prometheus in the former play as having been bound thirty 
thousand years (év yap tw wruppopw tpels pupiddas pyai dedeoGat 
airov).2 The Purphoros is the last play of the trilogy, and treats 

1 Welcker showed that the Prometheus must be taken as a part of a trilogy. 
That Ilupxaeds and Ilvppépos were designations of different plays was first sug- 
gested by Hemsterhuys. We know little more than the titles of most of the 
Aeschylean satyr dramas, and these are seldom significant. 

2 Hemsterhuys, Welcker, Klausen, K. O. Miiller, Nitzsch, Preller, E. A. J. 
Ahrens, Vischer, .G. Giinther, and Hermann believe in the trilogy theory. 
Hiller, Bergk, Dindorf, and others impugn it. Kausche says: “ Confirmatur 
haec sententia (that Ilup¢épos is but another designation of the IIvpxaevs) eo 
quod unum tantummodo nomen in indice invenitur et quod numerus tam 
monstruosus (30,000) aptior videtur esse fabulae satyricae.”’ 

8 Welcker believed the reading IHup@épw was “ mendosa,” and conjectured 
Avopévp, That dedéoOac might be explained on the basis of the praesens 
propheticum (to be in bonds, whereas debHvar = was put in bonds) is patent. 
Kvigala’s change to dedjoec Gat is arbitrary. ‘ Teuffel says: “ Die im Purphoros 
angekiindigte Fesslung sehen wir vollziehen und vollzogen im Desmotes.” 
To be sure, there is a discrepancy. Only a small part of the allotted time 
passes before the deliverer is born. But Prometheus says merely rdv pupier dj 
xpévov, and “ hyperbolice tantummodo illud dicit lamentans pro ingenti tem- 
pore.” That the Purphoros is the third play is the opinion of Robert, 
Schwarz, Hippenstiel, and others. 
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of the fire divinity, the Iluppdpos beos Teray I pounbevs of Sophocles 
(O. C. 55),' after his reconcihation with Zeus and restoration to 
his place and prerogatives among the gods in his character of the 
The probable Bearer of Fire to his Athenian worshipers, not in his 
order capacity of Fire Stealer (xAérrys). The worship of 
the god, as of the hero in Sophocles’ 4/ax, was of greater moment 
to the Greek audience than it is to us. The play doubtless closed 
with the induction of the god into his new honors, and the insti- 
tution of the IpouGea, the chief feature of which was the torch | 
race,” just as the Eumenides are inducted into their new office 
of Athenian deities at the close of the Oreszeia. 

2. The changes Aeschylus introduced into the myth are to the 
advantage of Prometheus. He intended that we should side with 
Aeschylean him as against Zeus. He represented him in the 


es Desmotes as a great god, admirable in wisdom and 
myth strength of purpose, possessing titles and preroga- 


tives, the peer of the lord by whom he is ignominioysly treated. 
We do not see the revolt of a vassal against his master. The pur- 
pose of this is to enhance the dramatic effect. The poet modified 
the spirit, while he preserved the letter of the Pindaric myth 
(Isthm. 7) of the rivalry of Zeus and Poseidon for the hand of 
Thetis, whereas in the Hesiodic tradition, which offered no support 
for a dramatic development of the Prometheus myth, he changes 
the text. He finds what he wants in the curse which Cronus 
uttered against his son in the old legend. Hence he brings. 
Themis into the closest relation with Prometheus that he may 
be justified in ascribing to him a knowledge of the important 
secret that, if Zeus marries Thetis, he shall have a son by whom 
he in turn will be dethroned. In 209 ff. he alludes to the cult 


1Cp. Eur. Phoen, 1121 Se&tg S¢ Aapwrdda | Terdv popndeds Epepev ws 
mphowy wéddty (on the shield of Tydeus), Eur. Suppl. 260 wupddpov bed 
(Demeter searching for Persephone), Soph. O. 7. 207 (Artemis), Axzé. 
135 (Capaneus), Philostratus, 602 (quoting Apollonius) ITpounded dgdotxe 
kal mwuppdpe. 

2 Cp. Ag. 489 Aaurddwy pacopdpwr. 
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in Athens of I'7 @éus. Since the Titans are sons of I'y7, Aeschylus 
conceives that he may make the Titan Prometheus son of Gé- 
Themis, or of Themis. He says nothing about Iapetus, the father 
of Prometheus, because this myth was not in consonance with 
the Themis myth, which was more important for his purpose. 

3. Prometheus Luomenos was famous in antiquity. The longest 
passage from it that has come down to us is Cicero’s translation 
of twenty-eight verses. Instead of the young Oceanides 9) sine of 
the Zitanum suboles are around him. They have come the second 
from the Indian Ocean and the Acuvy of the sun, across pny. 
the Phasis, to comfort and to admonish him to yield. They have 
been released from Tartarus and are now reconciled with Zeus. 
The arryvos xiwy is glutting his maw on the captive’s liver, which 
grows again after an interval of one day. When the horrible repast 
commences, Prometheus makes loud complaint of his torment 
and longs for death to terminate his suffering. The drama opens 
on the day of the reappearance of the eagle. But the descendant 
of Io enters first. Heracles, too, is traversing the earth, not 
goaded by frenzy, as his ancestress was, but overcoming bitter 
foes and leaving everywhere monuments of his exploits. Prome- 
theus reveals to him the labors he must perform and gives him 
directions:as to his journey, before he goes 


On his last labour . . . to Haides’ realm 
To drag into the light the three-shaped hound 
Of Hell. 


Io traversed the Orient ; Heracles must explore the Occident. 
The poet thus completes the zepérAovus of the world and entertains 
his public again with the fabulous geography which fascinated 
the people of that time even more than the descriptions of Darkest 
Africa attract us to-day. Among other marvels the prophetic god 
relates how Heracles, surrounded by the warlike Ligurians, the 
last arrow in his quiver gone, is aided by Zeus with a shower of 
stones, which the hero uses as missiles. A beating of wings is 
heard and the eagle appears. Heracles bends his bow and invokes 
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the aid of Apollo. The arrow speeds on its way and the eagle 
falls. The Titan thanks his deliverer: éy@pod warpds pot tovro 
irtatoy texvov (fr. 201). But the terrible secret that menaces 
the reign of Zeus must be divulged; and Prometheus must not 
expect a udxov répya until a god voluntarily becomes his substi- 
tute and goes down to sunless Hades. A treaty is concluded. 
Prometheus reveals the secret, and the centaur Chiron, struck bya _ 
poisoned arrow of Heracles, gives up his prerogative of immortality 
and descends to the world where death reigns.! Whether Zeus 
appeared in the play cannot be determined. It is not worth while 
to puzzle ourselves as to how the reconciliation came about. A 
poet is to be interpreted only on the assumptions which he makes 
himself. The whole affair was plain for any one to see. Mutual 
concessions must have been made. The name Gé is given in the 
index personarum of the Desmotes. Since she has no rdle in this 
tragedy, it is not unlikely that she appeared in the Zuomenos. 
When the reconciled god is finally liberated he returns to his place 
among the gods in Olympus. He continues to wear bonds, but 
bonds symbolical of his captivity. As a memento of his sin and 
suffering he binds his brows with an osier-wreath (Avyos, agnus 
castus). Zeus, too, has changed. The wrath of both has had 
time to defervesce. ‘The shackles have already fallen from the 
other Titans ; the conflicts of olden days are forgotten. The curse 
of Cronus is atoned. Zeus’s principles of government are no 
longer the same. The power which he overthrew he was com- 
pelled to hold in check and dominate by force. He could not 


1 This detail seems superfluous in the economy of the drama, since Prome- 
theus is already ransomed by the revelation of the secret. He had been 
precipitated into Tartarus, but was brought back to the light before the 
substitution took place. There may be a contamination of two versions. 
' Possibly the story of the redemption of Prometheus by Chiron is from the old 
Titanomachy, in a fragment of which mention is made of the centaur. 

2 Cp. Athen. 674d Aloxvros 5° év TP Avopévp I pounbe? cadas Pyocy Bre 
éxi rq Tiup Tod [lpoundéws roy crépavoy wepirlOepev TG Kepady dvrlrova rod 
éxelvou decpod, xalro: év Ty ercypagouévy Veryyl elrawy ‘rey be Evy ye Ayivoy 
(Weil for crépavor) dpxatov orépos: | Serna Apirros éx Ipoundéws Néyou.’ - 
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afford to be gentle. Every attempt at resistance had to be re- 
pressed. The Greek gods were born, grew, struggled, had their 
adventures, their history. Implacable Power and Force executed 
the sovereign’s will at first. Now he can be lenient. The gods 
of the old régime are pardoned ; they in turn forget old differences ; 
an era of peace is ushered in; and Zeus becomes the good and 
wise ruler whom Aeschylus worships. A reign that has begun may 
end. But in the eyes of Aeschylus that possibility will not be 
realized. The two myths of Prometheus and Metis serve to recon- 
cile the two notions of Zeus, contradictory though coexistent, — 
Zeus is a god who has not always reigned, and at the same time 
he is king of kings and lord of lords. 

4. Herder attempted to present in poetic and dramatic form 
what seemed to him a solution of the Promethean riddle, though 
he recognizes that Aeschylus “auch dem Dichter, und gerger’s 
sei er der grésste, unnachahmlich ist.” The German ‘estoration 
poet makes Prometheus the creator of man. By fire he under- 
stands not only the arts, but also all the endowments of the mind.’ 
Even Heracles is to him a Promethean man. Zeus plays a 
wretched réle. Themis is not for, but against, him. ‘ Gewalt 
und Macht,” she says, “ist nicht Gerechtigkeit.” Prometheus’ 
filching fire is an honorable kind of thievery.” 


14. THE SCENE 

The scene of the extant play is designated in the first two 
verses (cp. 712, 729). Welcker thought that dramatic reasons 
require the, location to be the same in both plays. Views of 
Kausche is of the opinion that the Caucasus is the various 
scene of both dramas? Prometheus comes to the ‘Slr 
light again (1053) bound to the same rock (/7. 193). Schiitz 

1 Tasset es heller und schéner glinzen: denn es ist die Flamme der 
immerfortgehenden Menschenbildung” (15. 151). 

2 We have also an English restoration in Prometheus, the Fire Giver, by 
Robert Bridges, 

8 The schol. on I says: “you must know that Prometheus is not bound, 


as the common tradition has it, on the Caucasus.” The second scholium, how- 
AESCHYLUS — 7 
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(in 1782) was the first to state distinctly that the scene of the 
‘-Luomenos was different from that of the Desmoves, though Stanley 
had declared that the Caucasus was not the scene of the extant 
drama. Schiitz was soon followed by Bothe, Porson, Heyne, 
Hermann, and (later) by Foss and Wecklein.! Welcker rejected 
the theory as incompatible with his view that the three plays 
formed a trilogy. That there was a subterranean journey and 
transfer to the summit of the Caucasus in the second play was 
first asserted by Schneider (1834). This was accepted by Scho- 
mann, Woolsey, Paley, Weil, L. Schmidt, Bergk, Bernhardy, Foss, 
and Wecklein. Allen (4. /. P. 13. 51 ff.) combats this theory, 
maintaining that the Caucasus was the scene of neither play, and 
that the traditional error is due to a free translation, or mistrans- 
lation, by Cicero of the general word érpas by saxa Caucast. 
But one of the fragments (191) which speaks of the péyay réppova 
of Europe and Asia seems to point to the Caucasus. The scene 
of the second play had to be farther south than the first; other- 
wise Heracles could not be introduced, whereas Io could easily, 
in her peregrinations after leaving the Ionic Gulf (837 f.), have 
extended her journey to the northern parts of the Aeschylean 
Scythia. Hesiod mentions no locality. The Caucasus (which 
is the scene of Lucian’s dialogue) is first distinctly named in the 
Alexandrian age. Apollonius Rhodius represents the Argonauts, 
when they are drawing near to Colchis, as seeing the eagle and 
hearing the groans of the Titan. Eratosthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Pausanias, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Eustathius, Vergil, Propertius, Ovid, 
Hyginus, Seneca, and Martial all speak of Prometheus on the 
Caucasus. There were two “prisons of Prometheus” shown to 
travelers, one in the Colchian, the other in the Indian Caucasus. 
The peak was named Strobilos, and could be seen from the Col- 
chian seacoast. Pompey visited the place expressly to see where 
Prometheus had been chained. 

ever, reads “els rdv Katvxacov.” The tragic poets are wont to characterize the 


scene in the very beginning. 
1 Hermann subsequently changed his mind. 


Iil.— THE MYTH 
1, THE FIRE GOD 


Of the thousand Rig-Veda hymns five hundred invoke Agni 
(Ignis), a common surname of whom is Pramati,' ‘ Forethought,’ 
‘the friend of man, the immortal among mortals, who is brought 
down from heaven to human kind.”’? Fire is the starting point of 
civilization — it humanizes man ; without it there would be no art, 
no industry, no domestic hearth. It is of inestimable value, hence 
considered divine ; and the earth fire came from the heaven fire. 
But how was it first obtained? To primitive man the genesis of 
fire was a miracle. In volcanic countries he would naturally think 
of it as subterranean. Almost all nations have a tradition that fire 
was first stolen, either from the gods direct or from some other 
nation on whom the gods had conferred the blessing. Cicero 
speaks of Lemnus as the place from which Prometheus had filched 
the fire — from the forge of Hephaestus in the volcano Mosychlus 
(furtum Lemnium). 

2, THE FIRE STEALER 


1. Myths of the Fire Stealer are found in New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, Andaman Islands, Mangaia, North America, Greece, France, 
India, and they bear a close resemblance to one another. An 


1 Pramati is found even in the Vedas as a frequent surname of Agni, who, 
in the Indian myth, is the god to whom Indra intrusts the offerings on the 
altar, to be conveyed in the curling column of smoke to the gods, his friends 
in heaven, 

2 The accounts vary. He is (1) either brought back, after having disap- 
peared from earth, and given fo the Bhrgus (or to Manu, the first man), or 
(2) from a cave among the Bhrgus, or (3) 4y the Bhrgus (Lightning, bhrag = 
prey = fulg-or). 
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animal among the savages, a human being among barbarous races, 
he becomes a hero, or god, among civilized nations. According 
to the legend of the Murri of Gipps Land, he was a man, but 
The legend became a bird. In Australian story the bird gets 
universal singed. A similar tale is told in Normandy and in the 
Isle of Man. Whether bird or beast, the pilferer is always swift. 
In one place the stealer is the crow ; in another it is the hawk that 
filches the fire from the selfish owner, the bandicoot. According 
to another legend it was stolen from one Kondole by name, and 
placed in the grass tree, whence it can be extracted by rubbing. 
The blacks of Lake Condah tell how a man threw up a spear, to 
which was attached a string, climbed up and brought down fire 
from the sun. The Ahts of Vancouver say that Quawteaht forgot 
to give fire (which burned only in the house of the cuttlefish) to 
the animals he had created; but the deer stole it away in the 
joint of his hind leg. The Fire Stealer story is the most popular 
of all among the aborigines of the Northwest. Yehl is the Prome- 
theus of the Thlinkeets ; transformed to a bird he carried in his 
beak a brand, from which the fire dropped on stones and sticks. 
Among many Indian tribes the hero is a coyote, among others a 
deer ; the latter established a relay, and in the race the squirrel’s 
tail was scorched, while the frog lost his appendage completely, 
though he succeeded in spitting out the fire on wood before it 
did further damage. The Cahrocs say the deer bore it away in 
the hollow, not of the fennel stalk, but of his leg bone. The 
lightning is often personified among primitive tribes. The Chero- 
kees, as well as the Zulus, know a “thunder bird.” The Chero- 
kees say the earth was cold before the Thunders sent their 
lightnings and put fire in a hollow sycamore on an island. The 
opossum and the buzzard tried to get it, but the former lost the 
hair from his tail, the latter had his feathers scorched around his 
neck. The raven burnt his feathers black, the owl nearly ruined 
his eyes, the snake was almost incinerated ; but the little water 
spider spun a thread and wove it into a ¢vust bowl which she 
fastened on her back, and succeeded in bringing to the mainland 
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a coal of fire. The Creeks have a legend that the Great Spirit 
gave fire to a hostile tribe from whom a rabbit stole it, burning 
himself in the adventure on the forehead, and the missionary who 
unwittingly kills a young rabbit before the fire mark disappears 
runs the risk of suffering bodily harm. 

2. The Icelandic hero Grettir swims across a stream and steals 
fire from the enemy. The gods in most of the myths are opposed 
to the introduction of the arts and the diffusion of knowledge 
among men. The Teutonic heroes and the Keltic culture hero, 
Geryddion, bring the arts from the lower world. 


3. THE GREEK LEGEND 


1. The story goes back to the oldest period of Greek mythology. - 
In Plato’s Profagoras Prometheus created the human race; in 
Aeschylus he did not fashion man from clay, but gave The Hesiodic 
him everything that constitutes civilization. The ™yth 
Athenian, like the Theban poet, must have believed that man was 
of the same origin as the gods. The condition of men in the 
primitive period Hesiod conceives to have been a happy one. 
Being of the same stock, though of unequal endowments, there 
was social intercourse. Aeschylus does not treat of this associa- 
tion of gods and men, of their separation after the accession of 
Zeus and of the sacrifice of Prometheus. Zeus is the representative 
of the gods. Prometheus, the representative of men, is ambitious 
to be more shrewd than the son of Cronus. He devises a means 
of robbing the gods of their due share of the sacrifice. He lays 
on one side the meat and the vitals of the victim wrapped in fat, 
on the other the bones, covered temptingly with sleek fat, and 
bids Zeus choose, in the foolish hope that the god will allow him- 
self to be deceived by appearances. Zeus selects the worst por- 
tion with the express purpose of punishing the son of Iapetus for 
his artifice, letting the act come to fulfillment, that there may 
be no evasion. Prometheus brings down dire punishment on his 
own head, and great troubles on mankind. Zeus sends Pandora, 
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the creation of Hephaestus’ skillful hand, and mortals cannot resist 
her charms. 


More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts. 


Aeschylus’ conception is higher than that of Hesiod. He does 
not trouble himself with the question whether men have wronged 
the gods. He insists on the benefit of the fire gift, and shows 
how all human culture originated in the spark brought by Prome- 
theus. Primitive man was a creature neighboring on the brute, 
plunged in a heavy stupor. He had eyes, yet saw not, was light- 
less, lived like the ant in subterranean caverns. But in his beast 
nature there is a possibility of higher development. So Prome- 
- theus taught him every art and every science (454-505). The 
spark of fire kindled the spark of spirit. 

2. Among the Greeks fire is sometimes considered a gift of 
beneficent divinities, as Hephaestus or Athene. More frequently, 
The Attic however, the gods jealously guard the spark; it is 
conception their yépas (82), and men enjoy the prerogative only 
as a consequence of theft. Prometheus was the Pilferer. In 
Athens he was considered the original fire god. The Athenians 
honored him, as such, in their art as well as at their festivals. In 
all the variations of the myth his réle is the Fire Bringer. On this 
point Aeschylus is necessarily in accord with the Hesiodic legend. 
From the cult of Prometheus the torch race was introduced into 
the festivals of the other fire deities. Indeed, all we know about 
the Hephaesteia is that a Aapradydpouia was connected with it. 
According to one tradition, Athene lighted the torch for Prome- 
theus at the chariot wheel of Helios (adhibita facula ad rotam 


1 According to one tradition Pandora was sent to Epimetheus, who received 
her in spite of the warning of his brother. Proclus tells us that Aeschylus 
called her rot rnd\ordaorod orépparos Oynrh yuvh (Fr. 373). In our play 
the tradition is so modified that the original form of the myth can scarcely 
be recognized, — indeed, it is doubtful whether Aeschylus had in mind the 
Hesiodic legend at all. 
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solis, Servius on Verg. #c/. 6. 42).1_ Prometheus could not make 
man immortal, but he turns his thoughts away from death (248), 
gives blind hopes a lodgment in his breast. In taking the part 
of human kind against the master of the world, he is not actuated 
by sentiments of self-love and paltry rivalry (as in Hesiod). His 
single motive is compassion. He knew the power of the god 
whose designs he was opposing (101). These few traits, added 
by Aeschylus, ennoble the Hesiodic conception, without altering 
the primitive notion. But Prometheus is more than a defender 
of man,—he is a god, older than Zeus, in some respects his 
equal, if not his superior. When the gods and Titans engage in 
war he alone knows that victory does not depend on brute force. 
When his kinsmen will not hearken to his counsel, he becomes an 
ally of Zeus and helps him to establish his empire. Prometheus 
alone can save Zeus from being dethroned (913 ff.), can save him 
from the danger which menaces his realm. Prometheus knows 
from what union the redoubtable son will be born, but he is deter- 
mined to keep the secret locked up in his own breast (523) 
until he is restored to freedom. The lot of the prisoner is in 
the hands of Zeus, but the duration of Azs reign depends on the 
revelation of the captive god. 


1 The accounts of the myth before Aeschylus are meager. It occurs in 
two Hesiodic poems (not entirely in agreement), where two local traditions 
have been manifestly associated. From Chaos came Uranus and Gaia. Their 
children are the Titans. The youngest of these, Cronus, overthrows his 
father. He, in turn, is overthrown by Zeus, and: hurled into Tartarus. The 
brother of Cronus had four sons, Atlas, Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epi- 
metheus. In Mecone (the later Sicyon) gods and men concluded a treaty. 
References to an early blessed state of man in a golden age are frequent 
in ancient literature, eg. Moschion (quoted in Stob. Ect, Phys. 1. 3. 38): 


hv ydp ror’ alwy Ketvos, Fv Ornvixa 
Onpoi Sialras efxov éuepets Bporot 
dperyevn omnraia kai SuondAlous 
papayyas évvalovres * obddrw yap hy 
otre oreyhpns olxos, otre Adivos 
edpeta mupyous wxupwpévn wéres. 
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3- It is one thing to expound the origin and the various changes 
of the myth, and another thing to show what Prometheus was 
Parentageof to Aeschylus. In the Zheogony Prometheus is the 
Prometheus son of the nymph Clymene. In Aeschylus the father’s . 
name does not appear; but in the beginning of the play He- 
phaestus addresses the hero as @eytdos aizrupnra wat (18). Themis 
is the personification of the eternal laws of the universe. In the 
first verse of the Eumenides she is called the daughter of Gé. In 
the Zheogony Zeus is victorious over the Titans, thanks to the 
counsel of Gé. Aeschylus wished to respect the Hesiodic tra- 
dition up to a certain point ; hence he makes Gé the mother of 
Prometheus. The conceptions are abstract. So the mysterious 
power of Destiny is represented sometimes by three (516), some- 
times by one person, Moira par excellence. But the cult of his 
native land justified Aeschylus in identifying Themis with Gé. 
The excavations at the theater of Dionysus have laid bare a seat of 
honor intended for the priestess of Gé-Themis. In the Zumenides 
Aeschylus represents Themis as succeeding to the presidency of 
the oracle ; here he conforms to the traditions of Delphi. The 
revelation of the secret of the fatal marriage was attributed in 
ancient myth to Themis. Here again we see that the poet 
wished to conform to the tradition, from which he had departed, 
and so in our play represents Prometheus as the son of Themis. 


4. THE GENERATION OF FIRE! 


1. The most primitive method of obtaining fire, by rubbing 
two sticks together, was early superseded by the twirling motion 
of a stick (vpeiov) resting upon a board or other piece of wood 
— a practice in vogue in India to-day for kindling the sacrificial 
fire. The ends of a twisted string were fastened to the ends of a 
stick shaped like a bow, which was then moved to and fro. For 
the board, ivy was considered best; for the stick, laurel or wild 
vine. The first mention of the spark struck from stone is Sopho- 


1 See Morgan, De ignis eliciendi modis apud antiguos, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. 1 (1890). 
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cles, Philoctetes 295. Flint and pyrites were the best. Iron was 
unusual (Lucretius 6. 112 first). The spark was caught in sul- 
phur, fungi, leaves, or shavings. The reed (vap6yé, feruda) was 
used for preserving live coals (cp. Prom. 109). 


5. THE NAME 


Prometheus means Foresight, Forethought (or Forethinker). 
Earth, sky, sun, wind, rain, lightning, all seem to . 
‘primitive man to be endowed with life (since motion 
and action are the chief marks of life) ; hence, also, with will and 
intention ; and are, consequently, persons. If these beings sur- 
round him, he cannot live in their midst with impunity ; he must 
establish a modus vivend:; he finds himself in a certain society, 
and must govern himself accordingly. Whatever the ultimate ori- 
gin of “‘ Prometheus,” in the Greek consciousness, at least, there 
was no connection with praman¢has,' the Indian name for the 
twirling-stick. Prometheus is an Attic god despite the fact that 
most of the Greek deities are neither autochthonous nor Asiatic, 
but a resultant of the two forces. Etymology has been racked to 
explain the origin of the Greek deities, but it is not at all trust- 
worthy. Proper names will not accommodate themselves to stern 
phonetic laws. If imported, they undergo such changes as to be 
unrecognizable in the new tongue. Aphrodite was an Oriental 
goddess ; hence Socrates’ etymology (in Plato’s Cratylus) could 
not be correct. The Greeks, like the Hindus, could not separate 
the name from the thing; there was, it seemed, a necessary con- 
nection between them, or, as Plato puts it, dvoua dtdacKadtxdv ri 
cari dpyavoyv (Craz¢. 388 B), and proper names suffered little 
change. Prometheus meant /orethinker to the Greeks from the 
earliest times. We underestimate the enormous stretch of old 


Etymology 


1 The usual derivation since the appearance of Adalbert Kuhn’s treatise, 
Die Herabhunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859. The two ideas 
of Pramati and pramanthas are supposed to have merged in the course of 
time. In the Rig-Veda, Agni is born of two sticks, which are sometimes 
called “the two mothers,” 
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tradition. Hieratic poetry served to keep the names and the 
genealogy of the gods alive. In the Zheogony of Hesiod we see 
an attempt to concentrate that tradition. The priests were the 
repositories of genealogical lore, and,-vast as this was, the tradi- 
tion was often accurate. 


6. THE ATTIC GOD 


1. The cult of Prometheus is preéminently Attic. Whether 
the myth of Prometheus is of Indo-Germanic origin or not, the 
cult is un-Aryan. A relationship in language does not presuppose 
a similar connection in religious ideas. Hindus and Greeks 
created their gods after their own image; but the Hellenic 
religion was never forged in the bonds of theology. For this 
reason the poet will help us to understand the Greek religion 
better than the priest. 

2. Prometheus is not mentioned by Homer. It was from the 
Hesiodic tradition that the Athenians derived their belief. What- 
The Athe- ever may be said about the small number of personal 
nian belief allusions in this preéminently Athenian drama, the 
reference to the Attic claim to the invaluable gifts to the human 
race, as against the claim of the other Greek states, in verse 506 
of our play, is unmistakable. The Argives assigned the gift of fire 
to Phoroneus. The Athenian poet represents Prometheus as the 
giver of fire, as the first house-builder and astronomer, as the 
first to teach men the use of numbers and letters, as the domesti- 
cator of the horse and the inventor of ships, and as the first to 
interpret dreams and to utilize metals in the arts. — Aeschylus is 
probably the only ancient writer who ascribes house-building to 
Prometheus. In Argos it was the son of Inachus and Melia (Son 
of Ash) that built the dorv Sopwrxdy. Pliny tells us that Cecrops 
was the first to build a city, Euryalus and Hyperbius the first 
house-builders. —In Argolis astronomy was ascribed to Pala- 
medes, or to his father Nauplius. Numbers and counting, as 
well as letters, were generally thought to be the invention of 
Palamedes. — Erichthonius is more frequently referred to in 
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antiquity as the domesticator of the horse.— Nauplius was the 
inventor of ships according to Apollonius. In Argive mythology 
Athena helped Danaus to build the first penteconter.— The Athe- 
nians of the fifth century evidently did not regard Prometheus as 
the fashioner of men, though this was the creed of the Phocians ; 
indeed, the spot where he made them from clay was still pointed 
out in the time of Pausanias. Such a faith could not easily find a 
lodgment on Attic soil, since it was not in consonance with the 
belief in autochthony. — In the Argive-Theban cycle of myths the 
interpretation of dreams is attributed to Amphiaraus. — According 
to Pliny, Erichthonius was the inventor of money, whereas Hygi- 
nus says that he introduced the use of silver, which had been 
discovered by Indus. Others mention Lynceus, Cadmus, and 
Aeacus. 


7. THE TORCH RACE 


It is deserted now, but once it bore 
Thy name, Prometheus; there the emulous youths 
Bore to thy honour thro’ the divine gloom 
The lamp that was thine emblem; even as those 
Who bear the untransmitted torch of hope 
Into the grave, across the night of life, 
As thou hast borne it most triumphantly 
To this far goal of time. 
— SHELLEY, Prometheus Unbound, 3. 3. 167 ff. 


1. Torch races were held regularly at five different festivals : 
Prometheia, Hephaisteia, Panathenaia, Bendideia, Paneia. The 
first three were very important, and were intimately associated. 
The gymnasiarchs spent enormous sums of money on them. The 
cult of the Thracian goddess Bendis was new in the time of 
Socrates. The festival in honor of Pan was also a more recent 
institution. Harpocration, and the scholiast on Ranae 131, speak 
only of the first three. The scholiast on Oedipus Coloneus 55 says: 
Kat €otty avTov maXdatov ldpupa kal Bwpos év To TEepever THS Oeod. 
de/xvurat 8€ Kai Baows dpxaia Kata THY Eicodov, éy 7 TOU Te TIpounBéws 
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€ori ruros kai Tov ‘Hdaiorov. memoiyrat dé 6 pév Ipounbers mpiros 
Kal mpeaBurepos év Sefia oxyrrpov exw, 6 5¢ “Hoatoros véos Kai 
Sevrepos.1 There were torch races on horseback as well as on foot. 
Of the latter there were two kinds, relay and continuous. The 
participants were young men, generally naked. Sometimes they 
wore osier wreaths, symbolical, probably, of the chains which Pro- 
The Prome- metheus wore. The festival was held on dark nights, 
thean fes- if possible. The torches were lighted at the altar of 
aha Prometheus, in the Academy just south of Colonus, 
from which the race started. The course lay through the outer 
Ceramicus to the Dipylon.? From one of the two fragments of 
the Prometheus Purkaeus it appears that pitch torches must have 
been used sometimes. From vase paintings, on the other hand, 
and from coins, it is evident that wax torches were commoner. 
They were placed in a candlestick having a shield just below the 
socket (usually) and a handle like that of a dirk. The signal to 
start was given from the top of a tower. If the torch of the first 
runner was extinguished, the second received the prize; if the 
latter did not keep his torch burning to the end of the course, the 
third won ; if all the torches went out, nobody was victorious. 


Tovoide ToL ot AapradnPopwv vopot, 
GAXos rap’ dAXov Siadoxais rAnpovpevot* 
vik 5 6 mpOtos Kat reXevtaios Spapwv. 


Such are the rules prescribed the flambeau bearers: 
The torch to his successor passing on, 
He beats that’s first and also last in running. 


If the race was a relay, the line which succeeded in carrying the 
torch through the course unextinguished first, won the prize. No 


1 Bronsted believes that the Promethean torch race symbolized the inner 
fire put in man by Prometheus. Philostratus represents Prometheus as the 
founder of gymnastics. 

2 The altar of Eros in the Academy was the starting place of the other 
torch races. From the cult of the fire gods it was introduced into the festivals 
of the light gods. | 
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other Athenian festival was celebrated so frequently. In the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum appear the names of thirteen 
victors. 


8 THE MYTH OF I0 


1. The story of Io has no connection with the story of Prome- 
theus. Aeschylus was, so far as we know, the first to associate 
them, the first to direct the course of the victim of Tatheaus 
Zeus’s love adBporov eis épnuiav, where the victim of his plices and 
hate was suffering. When the poet wrote the Sup. “metreus 
plices he did not seem to suspect the connection. In that play Io 
crosses the Thracian, Bosporus and traverses Asia Minor and 
Syria to reach Egypt (the direct course). In the Prometheus she 
crosses the Cimmerian Bosporus. The countries she visits are 
at the ends of the world. The poet was obliged to change the 
route, even extend it immoderately to meet the requirements of 
the play. Prometheus could not come to her; she had to come 
to the mountain to which the Titan was bound. The purpose of 
the innovation in the story was to bring Prometheus and the 
ancestress of his liberator face to face. 


9. THE LEGENDS AS VIEWED BY THE POET 


1. The ancient poet fashioned the material of the myth to suit 
his design. We must accept the picture as the fantasy of the 
poet has given it to us, without trying to reconstruct a poetry os. 
harmonious whole from the fragments that have come Philosophy 
down to us, those in one play being apparently contradictory to 
the version of the same story in another. If we endeavor to reason 
them out, we shall do what all other philosophers, ancient and 
modern, have done, — fail to recognize that poetry (particularly in 
its oldest and most powerful form, the myth) gives a complete 
picture of the moods and views of a certain time and culture, and 
hence is optimistic and pessimistic at the same time. Both Job 
and Prometheus intermingle expressions of trust in the future with 

despairing cries — the latter, when their thoughts revert to the 
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present.! Philosophical abstraction will not solve the riddles of a 
drama like the Prometheus. We cannot reduce every tragedy 
to a fundamental idea. The /fadula docet is not older than the 
Jabula, We must not make the mistake of hunting for some 
dead formula, and thus fail to see in the action the main point, to 
apprehend the activity of the poet in the dramatization of the 
myth. Aeschylus took up the Prometheus and the Io myths into 
himself, and gave them a new birth from his soul, from his “ dich- 
terischen Kopf,” as Schiller would say, not the isolated story of the 
pilfering of fire, but the real content, the pith and marrow of the 
whole legend. In its rebirth the story inherits Aeschylean traits ; 
what Aeschylus retained of the old myth was entirely conventional.? 


1 The philosopher is a product of an advanced stage of civilization; the poet 
belongs to the childhood of the world, at least in feeling. As long as there 
is mystery in the world, as long as human knowledge has limits, and its search 
means toil, as long as arbitrary power is recognized as inferior to free will con- 
joined with generous motives, Prometheus will attract the greatest minds. 

2 Cp. Racine, Second Preface to Andromaque. “il ne faut point s’amuser 
a chicaner les poétes pour quelques changements qu’ils ont pu faire dans la 
fable; mais il faut s’attacher & considérer l’excellent usage qu’ils ont fait de 
ces changements, et la maniére ingénieuse dont ils sont su accommoder la fable 
a leur sujet.” One of the best examples of the freedom with which the poet 
feels he may handle the myth is the Susplices of Euripides. The seven 
mothers are in the chorus; yet the audience knows that some of them cannot 
be in Eleusis. There are seven corpses; but neither Polynices nor Amphiaraus 
was brought back from Thebes. 


IV.— RHYTHMS OF THE LYRICAL PARTS 
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SECOND STROPHE (159-166 = 178-185) 
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FIRST STASIMON 
First STROPHE (397-405 = 406-414) 


Lontic 
ve—vli—e ule | OE 
vuloiw—vvl[e—_ vv len 
GS Per Jew becee 
Vvuinv—vul|_— 
- POSTE NITES Nie 
PIP eI NS | eee 
VuUin_v—v|_— 
PS Fe a | 


SECOND STROPHE (415-419 = 420-424) 


ee [i es a | 
ae AS | ay | a 
—~vil—_vl—vl_w 
—~viowvelevlile 
~wyul|ivu lew 


THIRD STROPHE (425-430 = 431-435) 


vicvlievulovudf] ec tlevulivlt—vle 
vinruluveluvvl]i—vule Je 
| Ho |[Trwolwvlevil-vli_vuley 


Verses 431-435 probably form an éwdds, instead of an anti- 
strophe. See Critical Appendix. 


SECOND STASIMON 
First STROPHE (526-535 = 536-544) 


Dactylo-Epitritic 
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SECOND STROPHE (542-552 = 553-560) 


Vuicuulwulweulleovuloulew 
vui~vlioivl]—_vileulew 
vui~mwel]|ovuloyu 
AGF [eI ery Jw 
Vvuinagulweulwulwvul] ey 
~wulwvul|— > le— Vv lvl ule 


MONODY OF IO 
PROODE (566-573) 


The monody is introduced by anapests (561-565), which 
mark the entrance of a new character. 


a ee 

>iivuli_vle~ vili~vl—wv 

ee AS fo | te | Z 

ees ae 

>:—vloivulivloulew 

viuvuvZvulioivluvZvlo (Two dochmii) 

vinrvuli_vl_vl—_vliw 

>ivuuvuZzuvul[—e (Lengthened dochmius) 

Pope Ly lew |e 2] (Two dochmii) 

vigc~GvvulovluuvZz>l|u (Two dochmii) 

STROPHE (574-588 = 593-600) 
Dochmii and cretics predominate. 

VivuZvlovluvZule— (Two dochmii) 
—~viJjouluuZzulyu (Cretic + dochmius) 

vivuZyv li_w—vlJ]iwtule (Dochmius + cretics) 

>ivvZzvle— 

vivutZvluyuvZvuluy (Dochmius + cretic) 
—_~vi[—_—vJ—_—v/|—~—wu]— (Four cretics) 

S>i:vuZvuiJe 

>i-vl—vlws|]_—>l|e— (Logaoedic) 

vivuvl[—_vli_w (Trochaic) 

viuvZulaovluvuZs: ownvul]e (Two dochmii + cretic) 
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—~vl[|i_ul—_w 
eo eee oa 
Zi:—~vuluvvuli—_vl— 
vinwvulivuli_vli—vlivle 
—Vilao)]ow 
i OP Pee i AF ia (Dochmius + two cretics) 
CHORICUM | 


Sung probably by the Coryphaeus (687-695). Cretics pre- 
dominate. 


vuvloevvuvle (Two cretics) 

OF ees | ce (Three cretics) 

virZtuliowvluvZzule (Two dochmii) 
ats, — Vv Ju |-vlwrw 


vulwulwvule - 

eo ea a ew 

vuvl__—vl—vu (Cretic dipody) 
vii Ji. vil—~vlr—vu]lew 


The anapaests in 877-886 indicate the exit of Io, as those in 
561-565 marked her entrance. 


THIRD STASIMON 


The rhythms become less excited, resembling those of the 
second stasimon (526-544). 


STROPHE (887-893 = 894-900) 
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EPODE (go1-906) 
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The Death of Aeschylus 


» 


V.—THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. Frontispiece. Capttoline Bust of Aeschylus, from a photograph. 


2. Page 115. The Death of Aeschylus. A paste in the Stosch cabinet, rep- 
resenting symbolically an apotheosis of the poet. See Baumeister, 
Denkméler des klassischen Altertums, 1, p. 34; Winckelmann, Monu- 
menta Inedita, 1, p. 167; Géttling, De morte fabulosa Aeschyli, Jena, 
1854. The tortoise (the lyre) rises on the pinions of the eagle toward 
heaven, while the poet revels in the gift of Dionysus. It was from the 
striking resemblance of this head that Melchiorri recognized the large 
bust in the Capitoline Museum as that of Aeschylus. The high fore- 
head and the contracted brow indicate deep meditation and a firm 
will. 

3. Verse 1. Hephaestus. Bust in the Vatican. See Brunn, 4nunali del 
Instituto Archeologice, 1863, p. 425. The god who binds Prometheus 
is the prototype of all smiths, the cAvroréyyns of Homer, who skillfully 
fashions metal — ldulyo.v wpawldecorv (a phrase used of Hephaestus 
alone). The traits which Homer gives him (xoAd¢pwy © 297, roddun- 
Tis ® 355) are seen in our picture, in contradistinction to the numerous 
representations which reflect the coarse features of the Bdvavoos. The 
dominating trait is a tranquil sober-mindedness. There is a certain 
dignity about the expression and in the arrangement of the hair (fall- 
ing in small locks under the high hat), which reminds one of Zeus, 
and lends to the deity a majesty which is found only in this, the best 
of all known representations of the divine smith. 


4. Verse 88. Prometheus Bound. An Argive bronze relief found in Olympia; 
it antedates the play by at least one hundred years. In our picture, 
which is after Milchhdfer (Anfange der Kunst in Griechenland, 
p. 185), the bonds do not appear. See Gardner, Handbook of Greek 
Archaeology, p. 63, fig. 2 (after Olympia IV, pl. 39, fig. 699 a), where 
the fetters are represented. 


5. Verse 88. Hephaestus with Attributes. A bronze statuette in Berlin. 
See Hirt, Bilderbuch 6.2; Roscher, Lexicon der Griechischen und 
Rimischen Mythologie, p. 2044. This figure shows almost as noble a 
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countenance as the preceding. The treatment of the hair is also 
equally fine, The features and the expression of intelligence are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The statuette forms'a group with the similar 
figures in Vienna and in London (v. Sacken, Antike Bronzen des kh. k. 
Minz-Kabinets, Taf. 19, 3). 


6. Verse 436. Heracles and Atlas. An Attic lekythos from Eretria (Athens, 
Centr. Mus., Invent. 1006). See Journal of Hellenic Studies, 12 
(1892), pl. 3. Heracles is supporting with his hands and left shoulder 
(cp. Prom. 350, 429) a firmament studded with stars and a crescent 
moon. Cp. Hes, 7heog.517: “Ardas & odpavdy eipdy tye... rpbrap 
‘Eorepliwy ... xepady Tre kal dxapdryot xépero. (for the adventure in 
the garden of the Hesperides see Pherecydes, #7. 33). The lion’s skin 
(under which is a chiton falling in heavy folds) is confined by a girdle 
and fits tightly to the body. The tail of this skin is tucked up under a 
belt ; the lowest extremity of a sword is visible. Holding the apples 
of Hesperides in his outstretched hands, and striding toward Heracles, 
is Atlas, a tall muscular figure with a flowing beard and long hair 
tied up with a purple fillet. The left hand is drawn as a right (not 
an unusual mistake, apparently, among Greek artists ; cp. Lyssa in a 
painting on a mixing bowl in the British Museum, Catalogue 4, pp. 
136 ff., F 279). In the empty space between Heracles and Atlas are 
the bow, quiver, and club (plyas rétov Epate, rodvpparrév re papérpny, 
Theocr. 25. 265). The rest of the space is ornamented with dots and 
lines imitating inscriptions. Differently from the representation on an 
amphora in the British Museum (Ca/alogue 864, /. H. S. 4, pl. 30), 
where Heracles, perfectly nude, and provided with a cushion to receive 
the heavy load upon his shoulder, is assisted bya Hesperide in bearing 
his burden, here the full weight of the heavens is supported by Hera- 
cles unaided. The tense muscles and hard set feet plainly indicate that 
the burden is not light. The stooping posture suggests weariness 
and, at the samestime, gives scope for curving lines. The figure of 
Atlas, in spite of the exaggeration of calf and buttock, is drawn with 
vigor, and presupposes an exceptional knowledge of anatomical detail. 
The picture represents an episode in that great journey which Heracles 
takes to the Occident (the counterpart of Io’s to the Orient), foretold 
by Prometheus at the time of his deliverance, and described in the 
Prometheus Luomenos. See Introd. 2. 13. 3. 


7. Verse 561. Hermes, [o,and Argus. A wall painting found in the house 
of Germanicus on the Palatine. See Helbig, Untersuchungen, 140 ff., 
Woltmann, Geschichte der Malerei, 1. 56, Monumenti del Instituto 
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Archeologico, 11. 22, On a rock in front of a pillar, which supports 
the statue of a goddess (Hera), sits the wretched Io. On the right, 
armed with sword and spear, stands Argus, his right arm resting on the 
rock and his gaze fixed on the hapless maiden committed to his care. 
He is totally unaware of the danger which threatens him. On the left 
is Hermes partly hidden by the rock. He seems to be twirling his 
caduceus unconcernedly in his fingers ; but the‘direction of his gaze 
and the expression on his face indicate how carefully he is surveying 
the situation. | 


8. Verse 609. Hermes slaying Argus. A vase painting in the Museo Nazio- 
nale, Naples. Date about the same as our play. See Engelmann, 
"Jahrbuch des katserlichen deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, 18 
(1904), p. 37 ff., Tafel 2. Three views of the vase (which is 0.27 m. 
high) are shown in the‘cut. The inscriptions are HEPMEZ APAOZ 
(with early Attic gamma). Striding toward the prostrate Argus is 
Hermes with sword drawn in his right hand, his left being extended 
toward his victim, who, although endeavoring to avoid the blow, holds 
up his right hand toward his assailant, while he supports himself on his 
left. Both are bearded. A score of eyes are visible on the body of 
Argus. Io has the form of a heifer, and is walking peacefully away 
from the scene. . 


g. Verse 687. The Death of Argus. A painting on a red-figured hydria of 
the “severe” Attic style. Formerly in the collection of Signor Pas- 
cale at Santa Maria di Capua; acquired by Dr. J. C. Hoppin in 1898. 
The vase in in perfect condition, the glaze and decoration being excep- 
tionally fine. See Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 12 (1901), 
p- 335- Inthe center stands Argus, with a club in his right hand and 
a leopard’s skin over his left arm. A short sword is suspended from a 
belt which passes round his left shoulder and under his left arm. He 
has a fur pilos on his head; and he wears high boots with horizontal 
stripes. Distributed over his body are twelve eyes (one under his 
left boot is not visible in the drawing). With his left hand he is 
making a fearful gesture toward the rear, while he casts a look of 
terror in the same direction. Hermes, clad in a chlamys fastened at 
the neck by a button, is advancing toward the watchful herdsman, 
at the same time drawing hissword. A Doric column stands between 
the assailant and his victim. Behind the god is an altar, while at the 
extreme right of the group stands Hera, clad in chiton, himation, and 
saccos, and wearing bracelets and earrings. Both hands are raised in 
an attitude of astonishment. On the other side of Argus is a heifer 
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galloping away to the left. Four small bushes are seen in the field 
below. Facing Io is a priestess in chiton and himation, holding a 
temple key in her right hand and a scepter in her left. She wears a 
necklace, earrings, and bracelets. Behind the priestess, on the extreme 
left, is Zeus, leaning on a staff and clad in a himation. He is resting 
his right hand on his hip, the left being raised in astonishment. The 
earliest known picture of Io was on the Amyclean throne (Pausan. 3. 
18. 9), where she is represented as a heifer in the presence of Hera. 
According to all old plastic representations of the myth, Argus met his 
death by the sword of Hermes, not by a sickle nor by a stone. In the 
Prometheus lo says merely, “ A sudden doom he looked not for cut him 
off from living ” (680 f.). In the Hoppin hydria two new features are 
added to the scenes portrayed in the three older vase paintings: a 
priestess and a temple (represented by the column and altar). The 
bushes point to the grove mentioned by Apollodorus as the scene of 
the slaughter. This was in the Argolic plain, the sacred temenos of 
the Argive Heraeum: — 

KAydo0xov "Hpas daci Swudrwy wore 

"Ie yerrOar 775. év Apyela xGovl. 


This is the only painting in which Argus is given a sword and boots. | 
The leopard skin is his customary attribute. The heifer is more satis- 
factorily treated here than in the other vase paintings. Only one horn 
and one hind leg are visible; but the spirited dash of the breeze-stung 
animal is clearly represented. 


10. Verse 908. Prometheus delivered by Heracles. A wall painting. See 
Helbig, Wanagemalde, No. 1128; O. Jahn, Archaeologische Beitrage, 
p. 226. On the right Prometheus is bound to a crag, his arms out- 
stretched, with fetters above his wrists. On his right thigh sits a vul- 
ture, gnawing at his body. A larger bird, probably an eagle, is hovering 
in the air and seems to be carrying something in its beak. On the left 
is a temple, before which, on a round pedestal, stands a Hermes. In 
front of the temple, striding toward the crag, is Heracles, beardless, 
nude, and with bow bent, gazing fixedly toward the fettered Titan. 


11. Verse 1026. Heracles rescues Prometheus. A painting ona reddish yellow 
clay vase in the Karlsruhe collection brought from La Tolfa (Civita 
Vecchia) in +888. See Jahrbuch des archacologischen Instituts, 4 
(1889), pl. 5, 6, fig. 1. In the center is Prometheus, naked, wearing a 
long beard (upper lip shaven) and long hair, in reclining posture. 
The right arm is raised; his left (on which he is partly supporting his 
weight) is on the ground. From his back projects the end of an arrow. 
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On the right an eagle, with outspread wings, is rushing toward the 
captive —xal ol ér’ alerdy dpoe raviwrepov (Hes, Theog. 523). On 
the left Heracles is seen approaching in great haste. He is clad in a 
short tunic and a lion’s skin; his open quiver, which is full of arrows, 
is hanging by his left side. He has already shot two arrows at the 
vulture, and is about to discharge a third. Behind Heracles stands 
Athene (not visible in the picture), holding a spear in her left hand, 
while she extends the right as if to protect the bowman. The part to 
the right of the eagle is in a very fragmentary condition. The lower 
parts of two more figures are discernible in the painting, one of which 
is seated, the other taking long strides; the former represents Zeus, 
the latter Hermes. The inscriptions are meaningless, 


12, Page 315. Zhe Liberation of Prometheus by Heracles. See O. Jahn, Die 


Wandgemalde des Columbariums in der Villa Pamfili (Abhandlungen 
der kaiserlichen bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften) 8, 2 (Tafel 
I, 3). On the left stands Prometheus, naked, with outstretched arms 
bound to a wall of rock, and bearing his weight on his extended right 
leg, while his left, with bent knee, is supported on a ledge. At his 
right side stands an eagle, tearing his breast. In general, the posture 
of the prisoner is the same as in many other similar representations of 
the captive Titan, with the single exception that in the others the right 
knee, which serves as a resting place for the vulture, is bent, and the 
left leg extended. Heracles, who is hidden from the prisoner by a 
tree, supports himself on his right knee, which is resting on a rocky 
elevation. The moment which the artist has chosen to represent is 
that immediately preceding the discharge of the arrow. The bow is 
bent; Heracles’ eyes are fixed on the eagle; his quiver, filled with 
arrows, is suspended on the left side by a strap, extending round the 
right shoulder; the traditional lion’s skin is wanting. The execution 
of this figure is not so good as the conception. Behind Heracles 
stands Athene. On her head is a helmet; in her left hand a shield 
adorned with the Gorgon’s head. She wears a long chiton and a 
mantle. With her right hand she points toward the mark at which 
Heracles is to aim. 


13. Page 319. Prometheus and the Eagle. A gem from Crete, not later than 


the seventh century B.c. See Murray, Greek Archaeology, p. 44, Milch- 
héfer, p. 89, fig. 58, Revue archéologique 36 (1878), pl. 20, fig. 1. 
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=ZKVOnv és oluov, aBporov els Epnpiav. 


1. The scene is “Far o’er 
Scythia’s pathless plains, | Ne’er 
by foot of mortal trod.” Luter, 
rom the left, Kratos and Bia 
dragging Prometheus, and He- 
phaestus with. his tools. 

1-127. The prologue. First 
scene, 1-87; second scene, 88- 
127. The entrance of the chorus is 
announced in 115-127. In Pers., 
Suppl. the chorus enters the stage, 
in Exum. it is already on the stage, 
at the opening. 

“x. pév: the arrival)(dé, the 


pinioning. — rndovpdv: remote, “at 
the great limit of the world.” Cp. 
418. —wéSov: with yOovds, earth- 
ground = ynv. Cp. 734. 

2. Prometheus is taken to a 
“dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
the seat of desolation,” to be 
bound in adamantine bands. — 
ZKiOnv: adj. —és: the prep. be- 
tween modifier and subst. is not 
remarkable in Latin prose; hence, 
one is liable to overlook the sig- 
nificance of the position in Greek. 
Aeschylus is fond of this poetic 
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order (6, 15, 66, 117, .143, etc.). 
Attic inscriptions before 380 B.C. 
have és, afterwards eis; but és held 
in Doric till 100 B.c. Thucydides 
always uses és. Aeschylus often 
repeats the preposition in such 
appositional phrases, but more 
freq. omits. —olpov: ¢ract, fem., 
but orig. masc. Cp. Fr. 239 
awAy yap olpos eis “Atdov depe, 
where the primary meaning ap- 
pears (¢rack).— A tribrach in the 
.3d foot occurs freq. in this play. — 
&Bpotov: peodleless, not “a peo- 
pled desert,” nor a “populous 
solitude” (Byron), but “the wide, 
gray, lampless, deep, unpeopled 
world” (Shelley, Cezcz, 5. 4. 59), 
“the wide desert where no life 
is found.” Cp. Eur. Bacch. 875 
Bporav épynpiots, Soph. Phil. 1 f. 
GKTH pev WOE. . . Bporois dorurros 
ovd oixoupévy. — The appositional 
phrase specifies the character 
of the Scythian tract. Cp. 270, 
Ar. Ach. 704 TH Sxvdav épnpia. 
3. “And now | What rests but 
that the mortal sentence pass | 
On his transgression” (Milton, 
P.L. 10. 48 ff.). —“Hoatore: the 
omission of @, except in poetry 
and in later Greek, is as remark- 
able as the use of the corre- 
sponding interjection in Latin, 


and betokens brusqueness. In 
Demosthenes’ speech against 
Leptines, where the tone is ex 
genere qutetiore, the omission is 
unceremonious, in the De Corona, 
slighting (Aicxivn). Cp. 144, 
635. In quiet discourse the voc. 
is not, as a rule, placed at the 
head of the sentence. GS. 20, 
21.—ool 8 xpf «ré.: ‘on thee 
devolves the execution of the 
high commands.’ — p&tev: as in 
Eur. 77.60, but usually impers. 
with the gen.— émorodds: zan- 
dates (= évroXads, 12), subj. of 
pérXav. éxi is the commonest 
prep. in cpds. in Aesch. The 
article is really explicit, since ds 
got matnp édetro (tmposuit) = 
Tas émoroAdas matpds (Suppl. 
1012). So sometimes in prose. 
The rel. was to the Greek the 
article “subordinate,” troraxtt- 
xov)(the def. article, rporaxriKov, 
“ prodrdinate.” 

4. &s: in later Greek the cpd. 
gains on the simple form; in the 
classic period ooris is never used 
without color. — warfp: the article 
is implicit (poet.). — révSe: deic- 
tic; hence dramatic. — wérpats: 
(masses of) rock. 

5. “Far beneath the earth and 
ocean spread, | Round him are 
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icy rocks, and loudly blow | Con- 
tending tempests on his naked 
head” (Byron, Childe Harold, 3. 
45).— rév: the first article in the 
play, in spite of the numerous sub- 
stantives. — A\ewpyév : = prose zray- 
‘ovpyov, from déws, completely (in 
the sense of dmav) + -opyds. 
Cp. Archil. 79 ob 8 épy éx avOpu- 
mwv opas Aewpya Kai Oepcra. — 
oxpdoa: fasten (with an oypa = 
éxpa, halter, band). Cp. the 
opening of Lucian’s Prometheus : 
rovrovi Tirava mpooyAGo Gan. 

6. An anapaest occurs only in 
the first foot of the trimeter in 
Aesch. (exc. Sept. 569 — a proper 
name), and always in one word. 
Cp.: 353, 796, 805, 849. Absence 
of caesura is freq. — é8apavrivev : 
steel. Hesiod calls it roAuds (gray) 
and yAwpos (green). Cp. Pind. 
Fr. 88 é& dddpavtros 4 oddpov. 
The Spanish poet uses jasfer, 
‘Sobre cimientos de piedra. . 
montes de jaspe” (Calderon, Za 
Vida es Sueho, \. 3). — Seopav: 
generic (aedais, specific). 

7. a&vOos: dloom; hence em- 
bellishment, not Kipling’s “red 
flower.” Cp. Democr. Fr. 205 


yjpa0s 5€ awdpooivn avOos. — 


mwavréxvov: cp. IIo f., 254, and 
Schiller, Das Lied von der Glocke, 
157 ff. “ Wohlthatig ist des Feuers 
Macht, | Wenn sie der Mensch 
bezahmt, bewacht, | Und was er 
bildet, was er schafft, | Das dankt 
er dieser Himmelskraft.” — rvupés 
eas: circumlocution for zrup, the 
gen. being possessive (like Tudéws 
Bin, Sept. 571). Cp. T 375 or av 
éx movToo oéAas vatTyo. havin | 
KaLop.evoto mrupds, Hes. Zheog. 566 
Tupos TyA€oKOTOV avyyv, Pind. P. 
3. 39 aéAas “A daicrov. 

8. Ovyroto.: prose dvOpurots. 
— dhracev: prose édwxev. Cp. 83, 
946. — rovaor&e : like 65e, dramatic ; 
more freq. in Hdt. than in Thuc., 
who uses tovovros more (oratio 
instead of sermo).— rol: ja. 

g. dpaprias: gen. of crime. — 
odé: prose avror, freq. in tragedy ; 
in Homer always plural. — The 
dat. after de? with inf. is more 
usual. Cp. 3 and 16, but 730 oe 
xXp7)-— Sotvar Slknv: be Punished, 
pass. of dicyv AaBeiy (legal lan- 
guage). In this phrase, dicyy 
retains its old signification; else- 
where in Att. prose (exc. per- 
sonifiedand in stereotyped phrases) 
= lawsuit. 
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10. os &v: more circumstantial, 
more cautious than simple ws. Cp. 
654, 706, A./.P. 4. 422. Aeschy- 
lus has twice as many examples of 
ws as ws av. Aristophanes has 
only two examples of ws, fifteen 
of as dv. GMT. 325, 326. 

11. orépyew: submit to. Cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 461 ei py tovode ye 
oTéepSeis vopous. — rdavOpdrov : 
juxtaposed with orépyew— change 
from loving men .to loving (accept- 
ing the sway of) Zeus.  Pro- 
metheus says, in the Aves of 
Aristophanes (1545), dei aor 
dvOpwros yap evvous ei eyo. 

12. Kpdros Bla re: Introd. II. 
3.1. Cp. Hes. Zheog. 385 Kpa- 
Tos Hoe Binv dpideikera yeivato (2.e. 
Srvé) réxva. In prose re may con- 
nect words, but not sentences. — 
odov: dat. (gen. odov, not in 
Aesch.). 

13. ‘Your part of the task is 
finished and there is nothing to 
detain you.’ Hephaestus has not 
yet fulfilled the commission of 


Zeus, and his feeling for Prome- 
theus, a ovyyenys Oeds, is éumodov. 
—txe. ré&dos: = rereAcorat. So 
éxet Kipos = Kexvpwrar (Soph. 
O.C. 1779). — 84: demonstrative, 
almost vozla. 

14. “To thee unwillingly, most 
unwillingly I come, | By the great 
Father’s will driven down, | To 
execute a doom of new revenge” 
(Mercury to Prometheus in Shel- 
ley’s drama). — Grodpés elt: Lave 
not the heart. Cp. roApnoov (999) 
incline your heart. — ovyyevi : 
cognatus, kinsman (39, 289), not 
“of the same trade,” as the schol. 
explains, for, as Hippias says 
(Plato, Protag. 337 D), To dprocov 
TH poly hice ovyyevés eorw. 
The line is 

Uranus 


Themis Cronus 
Prometheus Hera 


| 
Hephaestus 
15. ddpayye: chasm. — Bua yxe- 
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pépw: wintry. Cp. Shelley, P.U. 
I. 20 f. “Nailed to this wall of 
eagle-baffling mountain, | Black, 
wintry, dead,” 1. 41 “ While from 
_ their loud abysses howling throng | 
The genii of the storm, urging 
the rage | Of whirlwind, and afflict 
one with keen hail,” Beaum. & FI, 
Wife for a Month, 4. 4 “Where 
nought inhabits | But night and 
cold, and nipping frosts, and 
winds | That cut the stubborn 
rocks and make them shiver.” 

16. ‘ Yet I must needs my spirit 
steel to perform the task’ (roApav 
oxebeiy = toApynoat). Cp. Milton, 
Samson Ag. 1665f. “Not will- 
ingly, but tangled in the fold of 
dire necessity,” P.Z. 10. 131 f. 
“but strict necessity | Subdues me 
and calamitous constraint.” — 
dvdyxn: necessity (absolute), me- 
cesse est, “ mosten of necessité”’; 
def opus est (commoner in prose) ; 
Xen #sus est (commoner in poetry). 
— révSe: for the plur. cp. Soph. 
Ant. 468 roiade otk adyvvopa. — 
oxebetv: = oyeiv, Ep. cxeBeev. Cp. 
dwwxabety, duvvabety. 

17. evoprdtev: casy-heed, i.e. 
dally with, disregard. 

18. A dactyl in the 3d foot is 

AESCHYLUS —9 


common, but the first syllable is 
always the final of a polysyllabic 
word (exc. 1009, 1027, where the 
monosyllables coalesce with the 
preceding). — op8oPovAov: not 
otiose. Themis counsels dp0as, 
but her son is rash. — @éstSos: 
Oe, set. So in Homer dems = 
doom. Themis was the first wife 
of Zeus acc. to Pindar, the second 
acc. to Hesiod; Delphic tradition 
placed her abode at Delphi. — al- 
wupira: lofty-minded, “ Affecting 
thoughts coequal with the clouds” 
(Marlowe, 1 Zamb. 1.2); henceun- 
like his mother. —“ Mira vis huius 
allocutionis, quae paucissimis, sed 
aptissimis verbis simul et iustam 
esse Promethei causam honorifica 
compellatione declarat et lenissima 
cum reprehensione laudat animi 
magnitudinem” (Hermann). — 
wat: one of the few monosyllabic — 
words of the 3d declen. that have 
a voc. — Verse-endings of this kind 
are not avoided, as in Latin (8, 
23, 27, 43, 63, 73, 80, 90, etc.), 
though they abound in Lucretius. 

19. &kovrda axov: J loth thee 
loth. Such combinations are freq. 
in the dramatists : dép@v épavTa 
(Eur. Bacch. 470), swdpovey ov 
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acwppoow (504). — Svadtrous xad- 
xetpact: with brazen bonds not 


light to loose, a variant for the zr- | 


vrefragable fetters of 6. Cp. 155. 

20. dravOpomrm: “He was out 
cast of mannes compaignye.” — 
mayo: = 6x0w. Hesych. defines 
mayor as at éfoxai Tov TeTpOv Kal 
tov dpoav. Cp. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 
1250 ff. Kavxaciwy dpewy . . . toe 
yvia. rept orvpedcior rayouow | i- 
Aopevos (firm-fastened) yxadKéy- 
aw ddvKroredyor Lpounbeds | aie- 
Tov Wate pepBe. 

a1 ff. “Give him no liberty, | 
But let his bands be doubled, his 
ease lessen’d, | Nothing his heart 
desires, but vex and _ torture 
him! | Let him not sleep; noth- 
ing that’s dear to Nature | Let 
him enjoy” (Beaum. & Fl. /sland 
Princess, 2. 1).— va: local (five 
times, but final only twice). — ov: 
with @wvyv as well as popdnv (the 
so-called azo xowvov constr., foreign 
to prose, but common in poet. dic- 
tion). Cp. Ag. 532 Ildpis yap 
ovTe GuvTEANS ods (“nor Paris 
nor the accomplice-city”), 589 
dAwow “IXiovt’ dvacracw, Soph. 
Ant. 257 ovre Onpds ovre Tov Kv- 
yov. In modern European lan- 
guages the constr. is rarely found, 
though common in Old German 


and Old French. Cp. Lucret. 6. 
1036 omnibus est rebus circumda- 
tus appositusque (redus abl. with 
circumdatus, dat. with adpositus). 
— Bporév: prose avOparur. 

22. épe: governs gwyyv as 
well as poppyv (zeugma). Cp. 
Sept. 103 xtvrov dédopxa, Cowley, 
The Prophet, “Words that weep 
and tears that speak,” Hamlet, 3. 
2 “T will speak daggers,” Beaum. 
& Fl. Elder Brother, 4. 4 “That 
severe face, that spake chains and 
shackles,” Cugzd’s Revenge, 5. 3 
‘More sorrows than we have eyes 
to utter,” Hor. Sat. 2. 8. 78 ui- 
deres stridere secreta diuisos aure 
susurros, Plaut. Awl. 2. I. 30 
lapides loqueris. - The shift is not 
so difficult as in English, for to 
the Greek the eye is the prime 
sense of perception, and he pre- 
fers to transfer the idea to the 
sphere of sight from the realm of 
the more sluggish sense (aia@yors 
dvti aig@ycews). Cp. Pers. 395 
adAmyé airy émépAcyev, Soph. 
O.T. 473 €Xapape hapa, Verg. Aen. 
6. 165 Martemque  incendere 
cantu, Cic. De Senec. 9. 28 
canorum illud in uoce_ splende- 
scit.— oradevrés: broiled (ota- 
Tés—evw), only here in tragedy 
(arabevev = kat éALyov érriv). 
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— HAlov holBy proyl: by the sun's 
bright fame; “Burning sun and 
freezing storm | Wither his un- 
sheltered form.” Cp. Franke- 
leyne’s Tale, 1247 “Phebus. . . 
Shoon as the burned gold with 
stremes brighte,” Don Juan, 2. 
102 “By night chilled, by day 
scorched,” Dekker, Old Fortuna- 
' tus, 4. 1 “Between my sorrow and 
the scalding sun I faint.” 

23 ff. So Shelley’s portrayal 
(1. 44 ff.): “And yet to me wel- 
come is day and night, | Whether 
one breaks the hoar frost of the 
morn, | Or starry, dim, and slow, 
the other climbs | The leaden- 
colored east.” — Though the 
sufferer must “sustain the search- 
ing heat and freezing cold,” and 
“feel by turns the bitter change | 
Of fierce extremes,” any change 
is welcome, for peraBoAy ravTwv 


yAv«v. Dante's sufferers (/nferno, — 


3. 87) had a worse fate, “ Nelle 
tenebre eterne in caldo e in gielo.” 
As Lucian says, rotoe peév ev mpart- 
tovow amas 6 Bios Bpaxus éort: 
Tots O€ KAKOS, pia VUE daAeETds Eore 
xpovos. Cp..Deuteronomy, 28.67 
‘In the morning thou shalt say, 
Would God it were even! and at 
even thou shalt say, Would God 
it were morning!”, Tennyson, S?. 
Simeon “thrice ten years, | Thrice 


multiplied by superhuman pangs 
...| Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, 
damp, and sleet, and snow.” — 
Xpovds: = later xpdas. Cp. zoia, 
70a, pola, pda, TTOLA, OTOA, TOLELY, 
mov, yepata (Eur. Azpp. 170). 
— dpetpers : poet. and Jon. = 
Att. prose dAAdges, which was 
long in dethroning the old 
word (Xen., Plato, once in Dem.). 
— avOos: color. Cp. Solon, Fy. 
27. 5 xpoys avOos dueBoperys. 
Sophocles of the hair, Aevxav6és 
kapa (O.7. 742). — dopévo : 
on this familiar Greek idiom 
see GMT. goo.—ool: dat. of 
interest. 

24. woutrclnwv : shangle-robed, 
“The golden stars from heaven’s 
embroidered stole,” “those mar- 
ried lights, which . . . look forth 
and fold the wandering globe | In 
liquid sleep and splendor, as a 
robe” (Shelley, LZpzpsychidion, 
355). The Greeks often referred 
to the dorépwy rouxiApata (Eur. 
Fel. 1096), the év ovpava@ motxiA- 
para (Plato, Rep. 529 C), as the 
ornaments of “the azure robe of 
night.” Cp. Orphic Argonaut. 
1026 dotpoxirwy. They speak of 
the peddurerdos wf (Eur. Jon 
1150), and of the XevxdmremAov 
neépyvy (Hipponax Fr. 32). Cp. 
Byron, Heaven and Earth “No 
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azure more shall robe the firma- 
ment | Nor spangled stars,” Ten- 
nyson, Hesperides “The mantling 
night . . . | Purple fringed with 
even and dawn,” Alfred de Mus- 
set, Rappelle-toz “la nuit pensive 

- sous son voile argenté.” — 
Groxptpe: second syllable long 
by the ictus, in spite of mute and 
liquid. Attic (in contrast with 
' Epic) usually shortens before a 
mute and liquid. 

25. waxvynv: pruinam, “on 
the frosty Caucasus” (ch. JT. 1. 
3). Prometheus must bear both 
“fall of rime and scorching heat 
of sun.” Cp. 31.— oKedq: dissz- 
pabit. Cp. Lamartine, Ze Lac 
“l’aurore va dissiper la nuit.” 

26 f. No cessation of agony, 
for the deliverer is still unborn. — 
4xOndev: burden of woe. — kaxod: 
easily substantivized in any lan- 
guage, but, as a rule, Greek po- 
etry is not so free as prose in the 
use of the adj. as a subst. GS. 36. 

27. ob wéucé mw : 25 UNBORN yet 
—emphasizing the fact that he 
can be released by no living soul 
(“for I know that my avenger 
liveth,” says Job); had he said 


oUrw mépuxe (Zs NOT YET born), 
he might have had Heracles in 
mind. Cp. 511. 

28. ‘Such returns thy love for 
men has gained.’ — éwntpov: rare 
in Att. prose; the 2d aor. is the 
only form used by the tragedians ; 
mostly with gen., but here the acc. 
of inner object. Cp. 4g. 502 dpe- 
yOv Kapmoiro THv apuapTiav, recap 
the fruit of the mind’s mistake. 
— tpémov: gen. of price. 

29. Oeds Oedv: Cp. € 97 Gea Dedv, 
Cic. Verr. 4. 112, 150 deam deae, 
123 deus deorum.— yap: has the 
third place in the line to jux- 
tapose Oeds Oeav. Cp. Soph. 
Ai. 522 xapts ydpw yap éorw 7 
tixtovo’ det. — Gods are arrayed 
on one side, as having a common 
interest, against mortals. — ouve- 
xet TO Kowov (Ar. Eth. Nic. 14). 
The gen. Oeay limits ydéAov; there 
is a revival of the image with 
Tipas. — tronrheorwv: cowering 
under, i.e. fearing (here anger, 
174 threats, 960 gods). — xéAov: 
prose épyjv. Cp. Suppl. 478 
dvayxn Znvos aidetoGat xéror, 
Verg. Aen. 1. 9 tantaene animis 
caelestibus irae ? 
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30. tinds: Drerovatives = yépa 
(107, 229). — mépa Stkns: = rapa 
76 dixasov (beyond their due). 

31. avO’ dv: 2 poenam quorum 
(facinorum).—4avrl: = fro, hence 
in return for.—4areprh : Homeric, 
though borrowed by Eur. and 
Thuc.; acc. of inner object (a 
joyless watch wilt thou keep— 
like a sentinel at his post). Cp. 
143. — dpovptoes mérpav: like the 
Germ. das Bett hiiten. 

32. Gvmvos: “Three thousand 
years of sleep-unsheltered hours ” 
(Shelley, P.Y. 1. 12), “devote to 
sleepless agony | This undeclining 
head ... | I should dream I could 
even sleep with grief, | If slumber 
were denied not” (/d.).— kdprrrev 
yovu: knee bending, ie. sitting; al- 
ways so in classical Greek, never as 
in Hamlet, “crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee” (3. 2), nor 
Byron’s “ Our knees be bent | Be- 
fore the implacable omnipotent,” 
but simply vest, as Catull. 64. 303 
flexerunt sedibus artus. Cp. 396, 
H 118, T 72, Eur. Hee. 1150 ilw 
dé KrAivys ey peow Kapas yovv. 


-By the asyndeton stress is laid 


on each phase of the condemned 
Titan’s condition. 

33- odSvppots: prose dAodup- 
pols. — yéous: prose olpwyds, 
Opyvn. — avahedrets: unavailing. 

34. Svomapalrynto: vzx e2xora- 
biles, not “inexorable,” for the 
gods can be turned by prayer and 
sacrifice (orperrot 5é re Kat Geol 
avtoi), Justice alone being zzex- 
orable (ndvyn éorw amapairytos 
avOpadras Aixn). It was left for 
a modern to say: “Ueber uns 
waltet ein unbeugsames Fatum ” 
(Schiller). Cp. 163, 184, Suppl. 
386 Znvos . . . Kdtos Svomapd- 
OeAxros, 1023 OéAyos av dOed- 
xrov (Aia), Verg. Aen. 4. 449 
mens immota manet. — ¢dpéves: 
plur. in Att. (= dsdvo): Kéap 
(185) = prose xapdia = cor; 
vous = ingenium; w Woxyn = mens; 
Oupos = spiritus; ppnv = ani- 
mus. Cp. Soph. Az. 649 zepi- 
oxedcis ppeves (stubborn will), 
Ov. Met. 11. 149 stolidae prae- 
cordia mentis. 


35- Cp. 96, 149, 310, 389, 942, 
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955-— véov kparet : has just come 
lo power. 

36-81. Not a  ortyopv6ia, 
strictly speaking, but a colloquy 
in which the number of verses 
assigned to each is characteristic 
of the speaker. 

36. elev: enough! — elev: cla:: 
EretTev : €TELTO : 
péddAets : 
erly : commiserate, PrOS€ KATOLKTEL- 
pets, €Xeets. 

37. orvyets: prose puceis (45). 

38. Sens: guippe gui. — mpodt- 
Swxev yépas : cp. KAéfas wracev 
(8), Teas Gracas (30), yépa 
mopwv (107). — mpovduxey always 
with crasis in Aesch. (Io1, 211, 
247); impossible in 1074 (dzpo- 
orrov). — The v before a conso- 
nant to make position. Authors 
vary. Later it became fashionable 
to affix the movable vy always 


(tragic pomp). 

39. Zzes of blood are strongand 
ee el — Hephaestus 
and Prometheus are “whom kin- 
dred and acquaintance co-unites” 


> EVEKEV 2 EVEKA. — - 
lag (absolute).— karov-. 


(Marlowe, Dido 3). Cp. Pind. O. 
13. 13 dpayov d€ Kpvpat To ovyyeves 
00s, Sept. 1031 Sewov Td Kowov 
onAdyxvov ov mepixapev, Soph. 
El. 770 Sevov 76 tikrev, there ts 
a strange power in motherhood 
(Jebb), Eur. Androm. 985 76 
ovyyevés yap Sewov, Fr. 104 dSewvov 
TU TEKVOV pidr pov €Onxev | Oeds 
avOpwros. <A saying of different 
import, attributed to Aeschylus 
by the schol., is quoted by Aris- 
totle (Rhet. 2.10.5): 76 ovyyevés 
yap kal POovely érictatar. — ré: 
eke (auch), to give the sentence 
an archaic touch. — éprArla: cp. 
Quint. Decl. 321 consuetudoalienos 
etiam ac nulla necessitudine inter 
se coniunctos componere et ad- 
stringere adfectibus potest, Eur. 
Hipp. 253-257.xpyv yap perpias 
eis AAAnAOus | PiAias Ovyrous ava- 
kipvacOa: | Kai py mpos aKpov 
prvedov Wuyns, | evAvta 8 elvas 
atépynOpa ppevav | ardr woac Gat 
kat €vvretvat, ‘the friendships we 
form should not be too strong, 
penetrating to the marrow of the 
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soul ; the bonds of affection should 
be easy to tighten or loose,’ Zro. 
51 ai yap ovyyeveis Gpiriar... 
piAtpov ov opiKpov ppevav. 

40. obponpe: J grant ye. — dvn- 
koveretv: Ep. = dzrefely. 41. oldv 
ve: not zs zt allowable? as Allen- 
Weckl. render (which would be 
éeort), but zs one in a position ? 
(power originating from the cir- 
cumstances). 

41. Sepalves: prose dedocxas. 
Kratos is speaking, as Prodicus 
would, of dewov ws KaKov Ov 
(Plato, Protag. 341 B), whereas 
Hephaestus had used the word 
in a different sense. So Ajax in 
Soph. Az. 649 Sevds Gpxos. 

42. Aye, ever merciless thou in 
brutal boldness steeped. — The 
schol. pedantically wonders why 
Kratos is addressed in the mascu- 
line. — vyAys ob: omission of the 
copula is very old. Pred. and subj. 


being juxtaposed, the substantive 
verb becomes’ unnecessary, — 
commonest in 3d pers. indic. 
(extremely rare in subjv.), in Ist 
and 2d persons usually when pron. 
and adj. are put side by side (47, 
59, 178, 373, 987). — Opdeors : 
reckless audacity (also, like Odpaos, 
true courage, which appears only 
in a good sense in Aesch.). The 
verbs (Oappetv, Oapoeiy) always 
connote courage. 

43. Gos ot8v: doots naught. 
— OpnvetorOar: = Opnveiy. Aesch. 
often uses the (older) poet. mid. 
form for the act., ¢.g. crevderOat 
(Eum. 360, Ag. 147), oréverOau 
(Pers. 62), eavdac0a1 (Cho. 151). 
Cp. Soph. Az. 852 dAX’ ovdéy Epyov 
tavta Opnveicbor warnv. — 8€: not 
rare at the end of a trimeter. 

44. Refrain from totling idly 
atatask unprofitable. GS. 415.— 
ph wove. : =del py rovety (4m Tovy- 
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ons = ov Set rovncat).— Cp. Clem. 
Alex. 5. 146 tas O€ pwpas kal 
amadevtous Cyrnces waparetoOar 
mapyvere IlavAos, ote yevvaot 
payas: o te Aicxvdos éxpaye, 
Ta pnoev wpeAovvTa py mover pa- 
THV. 

45. “ This cursed craft” (Chau- 
cer), “*’Tisa knavish piece of work” 
(Hamlet 3.2), “ Alas! I pity thee, 
and hate myself” (Mercury to Pro- 
metheus, Shelley, P.U. 1. 356). 
— pronSetoa: (for which I have) 
conceived a hatred. — xepwvagtta : 
handicraft, “craft of mannes 
hond” (Chaucer), from dvag and 
xeip (Meisterschaftin einem Hana- 
werke). 

46. viv: = avrnv (48); used 
in tragedy also for airdv, avro, 
avrovs, aiTas, atta (55). ‘Cp. 


Ag. 676 (viv), 769 (avrov), Exum. 


12, 15 (avrov), 17 (viv). — os 
amrA@ Aédy@: = ws amrAWs cisely, as 
Ar. Rhet. 1. 5. 2 ri €otw as arAas 
eirelv 4 evdatpovia, hence speaking 
generally) (xa? éxacrov, going 
into details; not plainly (Allen- 
Weckl. and Paley), nor wt vera 
adicam (Blomfield), nor fo plain 
thinking (Bevan). 

48. tras: the Epic form 
is éurys = Att. prose dpws. — 
airiv: reg. acc. with Aayety in 
Aesch. (4g. 380 is different). — 
Shedev Aaxeiv: = ef yap EAaye (as 
152). GS. 367.—In Homer (O 
187) Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto 
divided among themselves by 
lot the empire of the universe. 
Aeschylus says Zeus distributed 
the offices according to his own 
will. Cp. Hes. 7heog. 73 f. xaptet 
viknoas marépa Kpdvov: ev dé 
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kal éreppade Tiuds. 

49. The only office free from 
care is the presidency of Olympus. 
All are slaves but one — Zeus is 
Tsar. Prometheus asserts his free 
will against the monopolist of 
freedom. So Calderon’s “ Magico 
Prodigioso” against a supposed 
omnipotence of evil. — d&mravra: 
same as ovpravra. — trax: dur- 
densome.—wdhv: often with inf. 
in Aesch. (519, Aum. 125, 737).— 
kotpavetv: = dvacoev (hence dat. ; 
SO apxety 940) = prose apyety, 
Baorrever. 

50. obits: prose ovdels. 

51. tyvaxa rotede: J have come 
to a knowledge of (that fact) dy 
this (before me), z.e. ‘what I see 
and experience,’ not “these fet- 


ters.” Cp. 309, 554, Ar. Z¢. 871 
éyvaxas ovv bnT avTov olds ear, 
Hdt. 1. 207 ef d& @yvwxas Gre av- 
Opwrros els. — odStv dvremety Eo: 
I cannot gainsay it (Wecklein is 
in error, “sc. TO py Ov TA émTe- 
Taymeva Trovety”). 

52. The only verse in the Prom. 
with resolution in the fifth foot. 
—elfy : the cpd. xaremeiéy is 
commoner in Att. prose. — Seopa: 
fetters (neut. usually in Att. 
poets); depos (525) zucarcera- 
tion. 

53- os: the commonest final 
particle. in the tragic poets. — 
&uviovra : dagging, Ion. = Att. 
prose péAXovta (cunctantem), oxo- 
AdLovra. Cp. Theocr. 10. 51 
éXwdoa TO Kavpa, take a siesta. 


Cp. 17. 
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54. kal 84: ch bien! voici.— 
mpsxeipa: at hand (mpo yxetpov), 
but also the secondary meaning 
(ready) from yeip + apo (like mpo- 
Oupos). — pia: handcuffs. — 
SépxerOar: = OeaoOor (repeated 
from mpocdepyxO7). 

55. apol: the least common 
prep. in cpds. in Aesch., = prose 
mepi (with Badwv. Cp. 52.).— 
Xepolv: wrzsts. — tyxparet oBéver : 
‘dynamic dat.” (inner power). 

56. parorfipe: instrumental (ex- 
ternal means); in prose odvpa. 
Cp. 3% 476 f. yevro d€ xeupi | par- 
otnpa (grasped a hammer). — 
oOéve often in Aesch., = popy 
(105, 362, 428), rare in prose, exc. 
in the inscriptions of alliance in 


the stereotyped phrase zavti oGevi. 
So “main” in “might and main.” 


-—@Qetve tracodAeve: asyndeton — 


the generic word followed by the 
specific: smite, drive the bolt, — 
Kratos and Bia hold the Titan’s 
limbs while Hephaestus clamps 
him to the rock. 

57. para: Epic = diarpiBe, as 
in Sept. 37 wy parav 6d@ (the only 
examples in tragedy, exc. Eum. 
142). 

58. G@pacoe: prose rurte. — 
odlyye: bind him tight. The 
modern Greek says odiyyerar 9 - 
kapdia pov. — pydapq xara: = 
opiyye tavtaxn = pydev xaAa. 

59. &pnxdvev: Shakspere’s z7- 
aidable. Cp. Ar. Eg. 758 xax tov 
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dpnxydvev mépous evpyyavos Tropi- 
fev (Cleon). — Zeus addresses 
Prometheus (after he has stolen 
the fire): ‘lazeriovidn, mavrwv 
Tepe pndea eidws (Hes. Theog. 559). 

Go. apipev: zs fixed. — wrévn: 
ulna (= xelp in 55).—8voexdiras : 
cp. Hes. Zheog. 521 Syoe S ddv- 
Kromédnot (inextricable) Upopnbéa 
TouKtAdBovaAov. 

61. wépricov: (from mdprn, 
fibula) = rwacadXdevoov (56). — 
dodadas: securely = Svoexdvrws. 
— tva: only here and Sef. 215 in 
a final sense (never so in inscrip- 
tions). 

62. 4 yap codia Tod Kdopouv 
Tovrov puwpia rapa tH Jed éoriv 
(1 Cor. 3. 19).—codiarhs dv: 
though astute. Here, as in 944, 
the word has not the later mean- 
ing of “ specious dialectician.” In 
the period of the Attic Renascence 
the sophistand the rhetorician were 
identical. — vwdorepos : duller, 


Epic and Ionic, only here in 
Aesch., originally = Bpadus, tardus 
(cp. Eur. H. F. 819 vwhés K@dov), 


_ but later applied to the mind (zzers, 


segnis). So Eng. slow. The 
vwOys is not like Tristram’s pre- 
ceptor, “acute, argute, inventive, 
quick in resolving doubts and 
speculative questions”; the codu- 
oTys possesses all these qualities. 
— Atds vwhéorepos has nothing to 
do with wy either logically or gram- 
matically; cogiorjs keeps com- 
pany with the participle, separate 
and apart from the rest of the sen- 
tence, and so appropriates it (cp. 
308). The position determines 
the ownership. We hear an ov, 
and our mind is cheated — so are 
Atés vwSéorepos and paby. Ex- 
amples of similar phenomena are 
numerous. 

63. pépacro: total negation, 
hence aor. Metrically the pres. 
might have been used. GS. 245, 
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246. pémbac8a. governs both 
the dative and the accusative. 

64. ai0ddy: selfwilled (as 
though endowed with dpéves ), then 
remorseless. Cp. the Adas dvardys 
of Sisyphus (A 598) and the vyAée 
xaAxo (T 292)}.— ywdOov: fig. = 
edge. 

65. orépvwy: the sing. is not 
used in Aesch. Cp. 430 (vwrots). 
— S:aprdg: with simple gen. more 
freq. in Aesch. than elsewhere, 
dua being added by later writers. 

66. urd: under the weight of. 

67. av: ze. as before (36). 
Cp. 743.— rep: super, propter 


(chiefly with verba querendi et 
precandi).— The original accent 
is preserved in anastrophe; dudi, 
dvd, avri, did, being genuine oxy- 
tona, never suffer anastrophe. 

68. 8rws ph: colloquial, the 
only case in Aesch., and the ear- 
liest example in Greek literature 
(once in Soph., five times in Eur., 
forty-two times in Aristophanes). 
GMT. 272. — ol«reets: prose éAe7- 
oets. 

69. dppacw: poetic for dpOaA- 
pots. 

70. 6p®: Kratos, true to his 


nature (vyjAns), takes a malicious 
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delight in repeating the words of 
Hephaestus. Cp. 41, 68, 73.— 
Kupotvra : prose TvyydavovTa. — 
vTév ératlwv: Azs deserts. 

71. 6AAG: impatiently —(Don’t 
waste time by foolish sentimental 
talk), dut. — pacyartoripas : 
girths (for the body under the 
armpits).— Bade: three aor. and 
eleven pres. imperatives in vv. 56- 
83. See on 309. 

72. Irritation at the unseemly 
haste and imperiousness of Kratos 
is indicated both by the asynde- 
ton and by the word éyxeAcve 
(cpds. in éy denoting insistence) : 
“T will (since I must) — why this 
everlasting exhortation ?” — Spav: 
only three times in Homer (0 317, 
324, 333), never in the Hymns, nor 
Pindar, never in Herod., but not 
rare in Aesch. (more freq. in Eur. 


and Soph.). Aristotle’s statement 
that it is Dor. for mparrew is not 
altogether true. — pndev Gyav: the 
Greek rule of action, often in 
Aesch. (327, Sept. 35, 246, F7. 
155)-. 

73 f. Kratos declares that he 
will not only exhort, but hark him 
on besides (cp. 277, 393, 1041, 
Eur. zp. 219), and bluntly bids 
the artisan get down and ‘ring’ 
the Titan’s legs. — 4 pfv: see on 
166. — kal... ye mpds: ef quidem 
praeterga. Cp. 929, Cho. 301. — 
X%pev: in Att. the future is regu- 
larly ywpyoopot.— klpxwoov: for 
Kpikwoov (schol.), the older form, 
as in 857 (v 87 xipxos kite, Q 272 
Kpikos ving). Cp. Att. ddpgae for 
pagar. — In Hesiod Zeus fastens 
Prometheus to a pillar (521). 


75. wérpaxtat totpyov: he 
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ov padOaxilor, riv 8 éunv adfadiar | 
8 Opyys TE TpaxUTHATA py Titlnoé pot. 


work's done. The verb alone 
often occurs in fig. sense (actum 
est, c’en est fait).— od paxp@ rove : 
nor was tu long a-doing. 

76. ‘Give the pins another 
vigorous blow now (before you 
leave — since ‘Zeus will not brook 
imperfect work —in spite of the 
fact that you say you are done).’ 
Cp. Lucian, Prom. 2 KaraxAee 
(enclasp) xai mpoondrov (nail), 
Kal tThv odipav éppwmevws Katda- 
gepe. — For the scansion cp. 
273, 680, 809. — Btardpous: pass., 
but act. in 181. Cp. Soph. 
O.T. 1034 duardpous rodciv dkuds. 
Logically the adj. belongs to the 
nails that pierce the fetters — the 
nAo. are perforant, the médat 
perforate. 

77. Cp. 53, 68, Pers. 828 Zevs 


\ ae , ) 
TOL KOAGCTYS TWY UITepKOTWY ayay | 


hpovnpdrewy éreotiv, evOuvos Bapvs 
(strict auditor), Soph. Fr. 478 
KoAaoTat KamiTYyntal Kaxov, Eur. 
Suppl. 255 rovrov KodacrTHv KarTt- 
TinTyv. — emeripyths : censor, ex- 
actor. — Baptis: rigorous. 

78. ‘Thy form and utterance 
alike are grim.’ — popdq: referring 
to the grotesque mask (éxtpazreXos, 
says the schol., z.e. dAAdKoros). 
— ynpterar: prose Oéyyerat, 
usually mid. in tragedy, but act. 
in Pindar. 

79. pad0axlfov : permissive, 
not jussive— “thou mayst grow 
chicken-hearted, an if thou must.” 

80. opyfis: mature, — with rpa- 
xuTnta hard nature (with no 
bowels of compassion like He- 
phaestus). Cp. the American 
“temper” dad temper) as op- 
posed to the Eng. (and orig.) 
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meaning, a@isfosition. Cp. 378. 
— énlrdnooe: fake exception fo. 
Cp. Plato, Protag. 319 D rovrots 
ovdels TOUTO EmimANTTEL. 

81. orelxopev:=Att. Lwuev. — 
KédAovrtv : dative because dudi- 
BAnotp exe = Seopa apdrBEeBrAx- 
tat, like Socrates’ oxnpa (Symp. 
216 D) rovro yap ovTos éwlev 
meptBeBAnrar. Cp. 52. — exe: 
“to have and to hold.” — Z2zz 
Hephaestus. Introd. II. 3. 1. 

82. The words of Kratos preju- 
dice the audience in favor of 
Prometheus and veil the justice 
of Zeus at the moment when dra- 
matic considerations demand the 
sympathy of the auditors for the 
sufferer. The Passion of Prome- 
theus has often been compared to 
that of Jesus. Here at least there 
is a resemblance (ot dpxvepets ép- 
mailovTes ...‘KataBatw viv amo 
Tou oTavpov ’). — évraila viv: cp. 
® 122 éyravOot viv keioo per iyOv- 
ow, Ar. Thesm. 1001 évrav0t viv oi- 
pogi, Plut.724 évrav0a viv xaOnoo. 


83. ovAdv: Cp. 30, 171. — éy- 
éporot: cp. 253, 546, 945. In 
Nub. 223 Socrates speaks to the 
rustic Strepsiades from his exalted 
position (the hanging-basket) : 
Ti pe KaAcis; © ‘pypepe. — wpoc- 
v(@er: accd. to Etym. Mag. (478. 
10) the Att. form is wxpooriOn. — 
wt: acc. of inner obj. — ‘ what 
relief can mortals give in this sea 
of troubles?’ 

84. olol re: see on 41.— drrav- 
tAfioca: drain, i.e. lessen. The 
cpd. means draw water enough for 
one’s purpose (a7o0), here = afford 
reltef. 

85. Aeschylus, like Shakspere, 
is fond of such jeux de mots. Cp. 
Rich. f. 2.1 “Old Gaunt, indeed, 
and gaunt in being old.” — hev- 
Swvipws: by a false name (omen 
et nomen). Cp. 717.—o€ Sat- 
poves: favorite position. Cp. 194, 
252, 255.— Ipopnbéa: Foresight. 
Introd. III. 5. 1. Aeschylus is 
really our first etymologist, as well 
as our first Attic author (Solon 
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Prometheus Bound 


worked under other influences), 
though a few etymologies occur 
in Homer (a 62, r 407). The 
Greeks saw in the name the destiny 
or character of the person, — hence 
the tragic interest (Io, Apollo, 
Polynices, Aias, Dolon, Ion, Thoas, 
Polus, Draco). They did not 
believe, with Faust, that “ Name 


ist Schall und Rauch.” Cp. Ag. 


681 ff. ris mor dvdépaley &d és TO 
may éryTipus ... Tay doptyap.Bpov 
dudivexn O “EAevav; émel mpe- 
movTws | €Xévaus, €Aavdpos, EA€rTo- 
dus xré., Eur. Bacch. 367 TlevOevs 
’ évopevys cvppopas érwvupos. This 
tracing of the character in the name 
is fred. in Hebrew (Ge. 27. 36). 

86. airov...oé€: more em- 
phatic than ceavrov. — Set: the 
only example in Aesch. where the 
construction is acc. and gen. (freq. 
inEur.). Dat. of person and gen. 
of thing is common and natural 
in prose. 

87. Srp tpémrw: = Tiva TpdroV 
= ows (hence fut. after the verbal 
idea in zpouyBews). In the de- 





Hephaestus with Attributes 


pendent sentence both the direct 
and the indir. interrog. are used. 
Cp. Thuc. 1. 107 oxafacOa Tw 
tTpoTw aoparcotata Starropevcor- 
tat, Lys.7. 1207...9 TIS... Th 

. Ti. —bexvdtoOhoy: mayst be 
extricated. — réxvns: shill, then 
the concrete result of skill (skzd/- 
Jul work). 

88-114. Like the wonderful 
monologue of Ajax, like the so- 
liloquy of Hamlet, these verses 
have been universally admired. 
“And Prometheus, bound in pas- 
sion | By brute force to the blind 
stone, | Showed us looks of invo- 
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cation | Turned to ocean and the 
sun” (Mrs. Browning, Wine of 
Cyprus). “1ask the Earth, have 
not the mountains felt? | I ask yon 
Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, | 
Has it not seen? The Sea, in 
storm or calm, | Have its deaf 
waves not heard my agony?” 
(Shelley, P.U. 1. 25 ff.). “Hear 
me, O Earth, hear me, O Hills, | 
O Caves, O Mountain-brooks !” 
(Tennyson, Oexone). All the 
pain pent up in the soul of 
Prometheus finds vent. Silent 
despite the compassion of He- 
phaestus and the taunts of Kratos, 
the Titan now, in his loneliness, 
addresses the inanimate objects 
of nature, summons them to wit- 
ness the intolerable indignity to 
which he has been subjected.. His 
mental agony swallows up the 
physical. It is not mere chance 
that two thirds of the syllables are 
long and that most of these con- 
tain long vowels — they portray 
' of themselves what is expressed in 
the verses quoted from Shelley. — 
The Greeks and Romans rarely 
invoked the air and winds. — Cp. 
L277 nédwds O Os mdvr’ édopas 
Kat mavT éraxoves, | Kal mroTapot 
AESCHYLUS — 10 


Kal yata, Soph. Phil. 936 & Auynéves, 
&® wpoBAnres ... & Karapp@yes 
meéTpat, | vpiy rad, ov yap dAdov 
oid 6Tw A€yw, | dvaxAaiopa. 

88. The nominatives denote 
gravity and respect. Cp. 545, 
Soph. Az. 525, 585. GS. 12.— 
Stos : bright (,/d7 in Skt. = Lat. des, 
diubar, Diovis). — rayxtrrepor : 
more vivid than rayetor. Cp. 
Suppl. 734 vyes ws OK’rTepo. In 
classic Greek the poetic word 
(@xvs) is used in composition as 
often as the prose rayvs. The 
figure is common in modern poets: 
‘While the wanton zephyr sings | 
And in the vale perfumes his 
wings” (Dyer, Grongar Hill), 
“ The eastern wind upon its wings 
the mighty voice would bear” 
(Southey, Brough Bells), “Zephy- 
rus | On his .dewy wings carries 
perfumes” (Beaum. & Fl. Sea- 
Voyage 2. 1), “Ach, um deine 
feuchten Schwingen, West” 
(Goethe). — wvoal: Ep. zvovai, 
Att. mvevpata. Cp. 1047, 1086. 

89. wnyal: waters. Cp. Pers. 
311 anyats NeiAov, Eur. 7.7. 1039 
movrov wayal, El. 56 pépovoa ryyas 
TOTO LUA. 


go. dvfipbpov yé&Aacpa: for 
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yer. dvnpiOpwv. The words are 
knit closely together. Hypallage 
is found also in Germ. and Eng.,, 
but is more natural in a highly 
inflected language. Cp. Eur. 
H.F. 450 ypaias doowv myyas, 
Suppl. 50 prod capkov mrodwv 
Katadpuppata, furrows on my 
wrinkled cheeks, Phoen. 1351 
AevKomynyxes KTUToUs xEpotv. Cp. 
‘white wine merchant,” “old furni- 
ture dealer,” and the New England 
“hulled corn dealer.”—JIn this 
oft-quoted phrase, Aeschylus re- 
fers “to the many-twinkling smile 
of ocean,” to “the gleam (y-- 
Aacpa) | Of antediluvian ocean’s 
stream,” not, as De Quincey 
thought, to the sound of the wild 
sea waves. Poets seldom hear a 
note of joy in old Ocean, as Catul- 
lus 64. 273 (resonant plangore ca- 
chinni), and Scott’s Lord of the 
Isles (“the waves laughed’); 
rather “The sad caressing mur- 
mur of the wave, | That breaks in 
tender music on the shore,” or 
“The tremor of the circling wave, | 
That now with restless moans and 
sighs, | Sounds like the dirge-song 
of the dead, | Dim-breaking round 
a grave.” The allusion here is to 
“the sparkling glee, | When waves 
and sunshine meet,” “when the 
Sun upon the ocean smiles.” 


Cp. 


Lucret. 2. 559 subdola cum ridet 
placidi pellacia ponti, T 362 yz 
Aacoe S€ raca repi xOwv | xaAKod 
imé oreporns, Hymn to Demeter 14 
yaid re rao’ éyéXaoce Kai GApvpov 
oldua Gaddoons. The verb yeday 
is used even of the sense of 
smell ; don mpooyeAa (Lum. 
254)-—wappfrop te yf: “ Miitter- 
lich Land, O Erde” (Klopstock, 
Mess. 1. 105), "Q ovpavé, rarépa 
pov, K 7 ys, pava (mother) yAv- 
xua pou (Mod. Greek song from 
Kephalonia), yatav airyy, 7 Ta 
mavra tixterat (Cho. 127). Cp. 
Hom. Hymn 31 yaiav wappyrec- 
pay, Solon 36 pyrnp peyiorn... 
I'y wéAawa, Pausan. to. 12. 10 Ta 
Kaprrous avier 510 KAnfere parépa 
yatav, Eur. Fr. 195 amavra rikre 
x9ur. 

QI. wavérrny Kixdov ‘*Alov: 
“the sun’s bright circle” (Mil- 
ton), “the all-seeing sun hath hid 
his peeping eyes” (Beaum. & FI. 
Faith. Friends 1. 3). Cp. Pers. 
504 Aapmrpos WALov KvKAos, FF. 
202 mavorras 7Atos, Cho. 985 6 
mavr éromrevwy Atos, Ov. Met. 
14. 375 “qui peruidet omnia | so- 
lem;” Longfellow, Eginhard “the 
sun who took | The empire of the 
world with sovereign look,” Chap- 
man, All Fools 1. 1 ‘* The sun, the . 
world’s great eye,” K. John 3. 1 
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“The glorious sun... with splen- 
dour of his precious eye.” Spen- 
ser Calls the sun “the great eye of 
heaven” (/.Q@. 3. 4) ; in the Edda 
it is “ fagravhel” ( fulgent wheel ). 
— The nom. changes to voc. and 
then to acc. Cp. Soph. O.C. 
1471, O.Z. 204. 

92. tSecbe: prose idere. — pé: 
prolepsis ; a characteristic of high 
composition and one of the strong- 
est marks of tragic poetry. — pds 
Geov: poet.= td Oe@y. Cp. 1042. 

93-100. The real plaint (hence 
anapaestic); 88-92 the apos- 
trophe, tor ff. sober reflection, 
the transition being immediate. 
“The note sounded in 92 echoes 
through the entire system. So 
120-127 follows the trimeters 118- 
IIg without break, though the 
five verses 115-119 differ from 
88-92 in that the former are 
partly melic, but iSeofe in 92 
is recalled by 6pare in 119” 
(Smyth). 

93. SépxOnre: prose Oeacacbe. 
—alklaow: contumeliis (= po- 
x9ous, 541, where the same parti- 
ciple is used). Cp. 148 (Avpaus). 
The punishment is severe, but the 
indignity is worse; ov yap 7 tAyyy 
mapeoryce TV Opynv, GAN y are- 


pia. (Dem. 21.72), not the blow, but 
the disgrace aroused my anger. 

94. “Ten thousand years to- 
gether ...| Upon a barren moun- 
tain, and still winter | In storm 
perpetual” (Winter's Tale 3. 2). 
“To spend uncounted years of 
pain, | Again, again, and yet 
again” (Clough, Perché Pensa ?). 
Prometheus is beginning to feel 
that “the protractive trials of 
great Jove” are not light. — 8a- 
Kvadpevos: cruciatus. — tov pv- 
pier xpdvov: this countless time 
(before me) — with a wail of 
anguish. The article is deictic, 
and is a survival of the old de- 
monstrative force. Cp. Hdt. 5.9 
éy T@ paxpw xpovw, Ar. Ran. 160 
Tov mwAeiw xpovov, Soph. AZ. 342 
Tov eis del ypovoy (this hateful 
eternity), 646 6 paxpos KavapiOur- 
TOS Xpovos, 713 6 peyas xpovos. 

95. a0debow: luctabor (abso- 
lute, like rovyow), Ep. and Ion., 
only here in trag. (= d0Anow). 

96. rayés: poet. Sicilian, 
Thessalian = dpxywv, BactAcds. — 
paxdpwv: = prose evdaiudvwy = 
Gev. —tnipe: invented. Cp. 460, 
469. — él: with dat. denoting hos- 
tility,as in Homer. Cp. 921, 1043, 
1089. 


Seopov dein. 
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97- Seopdv: abstract (so 14!, 
but plur. in 52).— deux: cp. 113, 
525. 

98 ff. Cp. Soph. 42. 866 zovos 
rovy wovov pepe, L112 mwovov 7oA- 
Aod wAéw. Our interest in Prome- 
theus is greater because he feels 
as a homo and bears up as a wir. 
“Non sentire mala sua non est 
hominis et non ferre non est viri” 
(Seneca, de Consol. 17. 2). 


99. mfipa: really proleptic, the . 


idea being repeated in péyOwv 
(= Hom. poyov = wévov). Cp. 
182. — orevdxw: lengthened form 
of craw (Ep. = orevdlw, oi- 
pwtw). 

100. xph: ## zs fated. — rép- 
para: =lerminum; rédos= finem. 
— émretrar: vzse (like a star) = 
dvaretAa, hence appear. Cp. Hom. 
Hymn 3. 371 jeAtowo veov émred- 
Aop€voto. 

ror. Kkalro. th ype: Pro- 
metheus chides himself for his 
momentary weakness. — ampov§e- 
aiorapar: for Themis was his 
mother (209, 874). Cp. 699. 
Cpds. (esp. verbs) in zpoé before 


a vowel with which the prep. does 
not coalesce, are generally avoided 
in tragedy. Both zpoef- and éxzrpo- 
occur. The Greeks could form 
cpds. as easily as the Germans, 
and much more gracefully. In 
Eng. such a cumulation of ad- 
verbs can appear only as fostpo- — 
sitions: “unbroke z# upon by 
such salutations” (Sterne, Sen¢z- 
mental Journey). Aesch. has 32 
examples of verbal cpds. with 
two prepositions, but this is the 
only instance with three. 

102. oxeOpis : szznutely = prose 
dxpiBas.—troralviov: unexpected, 
proleptic and predicative. Cp. 
935- 

103 ff. “What is done, can 
not be now amended ” (Azch. Z//. 
4- 4), durum: sed leuius fit pa- 
tientia, | quidquid corrigere est 
nefas (Hor. Od. 1. 24. 19), paov 
d¢ vooov petra F Hovyias | Kai yev- 
vatov Anparos olcas (Eur. Hzpp. 
205 f.), “I seem to suffer nothing 
heart or limb, | But can endure it 
all most patiently’: (Tennyson, 
Enid), “no remedye | It is for to 
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bywayle or compleyne | That that 
is doon” (Chaucer), waAaua katvots 
Saxpvors ov ypy oreve (Eur. Fr. 
44). Cp. Eur. Hel. 252 ovpdo- 
pov S€ cor | &s paota TdvayKaia TOD 
Biov pepe, Fr. 16 roApa del Kav 
Te TpNXY vEewwor Geol, endure, 
though hard the lot the gods mete 
out, Theogn. 130 roAuav xpy Ta 
didodc. Geot Ovyroict Bporoi- 
av, | pydiws Sé hépew dudoréepwv 
76 Adyxos, Pythagoras (Golden 
Words, Pomtow, 233. 18) mv av 
poipay éxys, tavryv pepe, 7d 
dyavaxte. Thales said ioxvpo- 
TaTov avayKn* Kparel yap mavTwv. 
So Eur. Alc. 965 xpeiacoy ovdéev 
dvaykas, Hel. 514 dvayKys ovdev 
ioxvewv mA€ov, Simon. 8. 20 dvayxa 
& ovde Peo pdxovra:, pareatur ne- 
cessitati, quam ne dii quidem supe- 
rant (Liv. 9. 9), Soph. Ant. 1106 
dvayky 8 ovxt dvopaynréov. — 
G8fpirov: zxexpugnabile, Epic = 
prose apayos. 

106. “Give sorrow words; the 
grief that does not speak, | Whis- 
pers the o’erfraught heart, and 
makes it break” (Macbeth 4. 3). 
Prometheus, like Psammenitus 
(Hdt. 3. 14) has grief too deep 


for utterance, for Curae leves lo- 
quuntur, ingentes stupent (Seneca 
Phaedra 615), “Grief that is ex- 
pressed in words | Is slight and 
easy” (Field, Amends 3. 2), yet 
even this “expressive silence” — 
becomes oppressive; hence he 
would seek some relief in recount- 
ing his woes, were it not for the 
pain of speaking. Cp. 197. Pro- 
metheus has “The suffocating 
sense of woe | Which speaks but 
in its loneliness” (Byron, Prome- 
theus). —rbyxas: plur. saan in 
a bad sense. 

107. 8vnrots: contravenes Por- 
son’s rule that the syllable before 
a final cretic must be short or a 
monosyllabic word. The pause 
after éor¢é makes it unobjection- 


able. Cp. 821. 
108. Twopév: = mapacyuov. — 
dvdiykais: Cp. aikiatow (93). — 


évéLevypat: a common metaphor in 
Aeschylus. Cp. 578, 1o0og.—Cp. 
Soph. Az. 123 dty ovyxarélev- 
xrat, Eur. O7. 1330 dvaykys eis 
Cvyov xabéorapev, Hipp. 1389 otats 
ovpopais cvvetvyns, Milton, P.L. 
10. 1045 “and his just yoke | rae 
on our necks.” 
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109. vapOnxorAfperov: ling 
(i.e. stored in) the vapOné, a 
tall plant with a hollow pithy 
stalk (habent fungosam intus me- 
aullam), “the fennel, with its 
yellow flowers” (Longfellow). 
When dried it catches the spark 
very readily. It is used as tinder 
by the peasants of Southern Italy 
and by the Greeks, who call it 
kaAapt. The stalk is five feet 
high and three inches thick and 
is covered with a hard bark. — 8: 
introducing paratactically a new 
sentence, which is logically sub- 
ordinate and explanatory. — Onpé- 
par: histor. pres. (Aryan, though 
not in Homer). @ypevw is the 
form preferred in prose. 

110. wnyhv: the pith served 
as a lunt. Moreover, it was the 
source of all fire on earth. Cp. 
the Germ. “das Feuer quillt.” — 
KAotralav: jfilched. “You can 
scarce combine two ideas... 
without an hypallage ”— “‘ What's 
that?’ cried my uncle Toby.” 
“The cart before the horse;” 
(“filched source of fire” for 
“source of filched fire”). For 
similar transference of epithets 


cp. 116, 129. — 88deKados réxvns : 
cp. Plato, Profag. 321 C KAerra 
‘Hdaiorov xai “AOnvas trav evre- 
xvov codiay ovv Tupi, Xen. Mem. 
4: 3. 7 ouvepyov S€ wpds tacay 
téxvynv, Milton “O sacred, wise, 
and wisdom-giving plant, | Mother 
of science” (the tree of knowl- 
edge). Both the fruit and the 
fire were interdicted. 

111. wébyve: has proven (rare 
in prose). — wépos: resource. Cp. 
477- 

112. Cp. 564, 620. — dprrda- 
knpdtrov: prose auaprnpatwy. So 
in 564 aumAaxias = dpaptias. — 
mwowds tlvw: pay the forfeit; 
prose Sixnv didwpye (Tiyrwpodpar). 

113. UVraOploror Seopoter: i.e. 
chained in the open air, exposed 
to view so that his enemies could 
gloat over him (157), instead of 
i6 ynv (152). Prometheus con- 
tinually refers to the indignity done 
him (97, 168, 177, 195, 256, 438, 
525, 989)-— mpovoeAotpevos : prose 
bBpidspevos (only here, 438, and 
Ar. Ran. 730). Cp. Ar. Rhet. 2. 
2. 5 €or. yap vBpis ro BAdTrev 
kai Avrety é ols aicxvvy éori ro 
7A XOVTL. 
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115 Tis aya, Tis 60a mpocéenta p a 
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Oedavros, 7} Bpdreos } KeKpapen ; 
UKETO TEPMOVLOV Em Td-yov 


114-127. The sufferer, hearing 
a rush of wings, utters an excla- 
mation of surprise. The rhythms 
fluctuate with his emotions, —from 
bacchic, cretic, and fluttering doch- 
miac to the colloquial iambic, from 
palpitating excitement to sober re- 
flection, — which directs attention 
to his own suffering (note the 
assonance and alliteration — form 
in the consonant, color in the 
vowel, intensified by the diph- 
thong), so that he changes again 
to the lamenting anapaest, which 
serves at the same time to herald 
the approach of the chorus, and 
keeps time with the wing strokes 
(126) of the chariot. 

115. 4x6: Dor. for Ayo. — 
oSué: Dor. for édun (the older 
form of éopy). So the dying 
Hippolytus perceives the presence 
of Artemis by a certain divine fra- 
grance, Oetov ddpaqs rvedya (1391). 
Cp. Verg. Aen. 1. 403 ambrosiae- 
que comae diuinum uertice odo- 
rem | spirauere. — wpocérra: was 
wafted; Dor. for rpooerry (Att. 
prose -érrero), here with acc., but 
with dat. 555, 644. — adeyyfs: 27- 
visible, i.e. the object from which 
the sound and the fragrance pro- 


ceed (ris = tives); “From a 
pinién unseen | Of a god, or a 
mortal, or nature between” (Mrs. 
Browning). 

116. ‘“ What age, what sex, or 
what profession, | Divine or hu- 
man?” (Beaum. & Fl. Knzght 
of Matta 1. 1).—@edovrog: the 
resolution is in keeping with 
the character of the verse; a 
sedate trimeter would be out 
of place. The tribrach is usu- 
ally a single word in the first 
foot in Aesch. Cp. 643 (where 
the o is doubled to form an 
iambus). — kexpapévy: 772xed, i.e. 
neither Oefos nor Bpdretos. Cp. 
goz. ‘Middle divinities” appear 
in the Zdda. 

117. The cretic, dochmius, and 
bacchic tetrameter (115) admi- 
rably portray the Titan’s emotions 
at this moment, when he suddenly 
becomes conscious that some liv- 
ing creature is approaching. — 
txero: prose dadixero (supply the 
subj. from the preceding verse). 
—reppdoviov érl mayov: fermina- 
lem ad scopulum, to the crag at 
the end (of the world). Cp. I. 
The adj. (from réppwv) is diag 
eipnevov. 
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mover euav Oewpds, 7} Ti On Oédwv ; 


épare Seoporyny pe Ovomotpov Hedy, 


120 


Tov Avds €xOpov, Tov maar Deots 


du’ amex Betas €XO6vO’ om6c or 


N “\ b ‘ ? A 
Tv Avos avdnv €eloorxvevow, 


118. Zo wetness my suffering, 
or with what motive, I wonder ? 
Cp. Milton, Samson Ag. 110 ff. 
“T hear | The tread of many feet 
steering this way; | Perhaps my 
enemies, who come to stare | At 
my affliction, and perhaps to in- 
sult,...to afflict me more,” Beaum. 
& Fl. Double Marriage 4. 2 “If 
in your breast there be a worthy 
pity, | That brings you for my 
comfort, you do nobly; | But if 
you come to triumph in your 
conquest, | Or tread on my calami- 
ties—.” Prometheus is “ neither 
self-possess’d | Nor startled, but 
between this mood and that” 
(Tennyson).— @&v: of this form 
there is only one example in Attic 
inscriptions. 

119. ép@re: indic., not imv. 
(as the editors and translators 
take it), merely apprising the 
visitors of the facts: “Whoever 
you are and whatever your object 
be, ye see in me a god ill-starred 
in bonds.” Cp. 69, 612. Prome- 
theus is not indignantly summon- 
ing the newcomer to gaze upon 
the victim of Zeus. Caadit ira 
metu. Fear and anger cannot 


coéxist. As Aristotle says (het. 
2. 3.10), ddvvaroy yap aya o- 
BetoOa. kat dpyileoOa, and (2. 
5- 2) Kal Ta ONpEta THY TOLOUTWY 
goBepa: éyyts yap paiverat 7d 
poBepov. Cp. 127. Commenta- 
tors and translators ignore the 
article before éy@pov. From the 
time Prometheus utters a a (in- 
terjections of terror, says the 
schol.) till he exclaims wav poe 
hoBepoy Td mpoopmoyv there is 
no defiance in his spirit— he is 
panic-stricken. See Zrans. Am. 


Phil. Assoc. 32. 64. 


120. éx@pév: exemzy in feeling 
)(woA€uov, a declared foe. “I 
am mark’d out | The object of their 
hate” (Beaum. & Fl. Prophetess 
4. 2); the gen. Acds shows that 
the adj. is substantivized, while 
the dat. Oeots indicates that 8 
dmexOeias éXOdvra = adj. éxOpov. 
So in 864, 972 €xOpous is proved a 
noun by the possessive €ouvs. 

121. émécou: universal rel. = 
guotquot. 

122. avdAhv: cp. Eur. 7p. 67 
avAdy, | Zyvés woAvypvoov otKov. 
—elroixvetow: Ionicism = eivép- 
xovra. Cp. 645, Eur. Azpp. 167 
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«Gua THY Alay dirdryta Bporar. 
A A , 3 yp , ae 4 
dev dev, Ti tor av Kwatiopa Kio 
125 méas oiwvav; atOnp 8 édadpais 
, e A_e a 
MTEPVywV pLTaLs vrocupiCer. 


~ : N \ ld 
Tay or poBepov 70 mpocépzov. 


XOPO 
oTpoph a 
pndev poBnOns- dirla yap ade takts 


dvrevv, Med. 422 tpvetoa, /.A. 
789 predoan. 

123. Bonumst pausillum amare 
sane ; insane non bonumst (Plaut. 
Curcul. 1. 3.20).—8a: owing to. 
—Alav: excessive (rare in Aesch. 
and Soph., but often in Eur.). 
In prose ogodpa is commoner, 
though A/ay is freq. in Lysias. 

124. ded ded: astonishment 
here, not grief. —xwdSopa: 775- 
tling movement. The ayo and 
dua had announced the approach 
of something ; the rustling of wings 
indicates somewhat the nature of 
the visitor. Cp. Milton, P.Z. 1. 
768 “Brush with the hiss of rus- 
tling wings.” 

125 f. “And the air under- 
sings | The light stroke of the 
wings” (Mrs. Browning). Cp. 
Ag. 892 Aerrais Kwvwros piraior 
(buzzing of a mosquito), Eur. F7. 
597 Tals MKuTAGVOLs TTEpVYWY pt- 
mais, Verg. Aen. 12. 876 alarum 
uerbera. 


126. trocuplte.: 25s whirring 
under (the influence of the beating 
of the wings). Cp. 433, 574, 4g. 
52 mrepvywv épeTuoiow épecoo- 
pevor, rowing with oar of etther 
Wing. 

127. oBepdv: act. (seldom 
pass.). Cp. Soph. Az. 227 otpoe 
poBotpar Td zpocepTov. 

128-192. Zhe parodos (com- 
matic, four systems spoken by 
Prometheus without responsion). 
The chorus, daughters of Oceanus 
and Tethys, enter in a winged 
car, oar Shick they sing. They 
hear the last words of Prome- 
theus; hence their tender words 
of reassurance. The meter is 
Ionic, expressive of their sympa- 
thetic sorrow. In the second 
strophe the more pliant logaoe- 
dics are used, in consonance with 
the spirit of the Opjvos. 

128-135. ‘Thou hast nothing 
to fear. A friendly band are we 
in rapid pinion-emulation come to 
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mTepvywy Boats apiddats 
130 mpoo€eBa TOVvOE TAYOV TATPWAS 


poyl: TapeTovoa ppevas. 


Kparmvoddpot O€ p erreprpay avpan ° 


_KtUmov yap ady@ ydAuBos Sinker avrpay 


puxov, ex & edn €é pov 


tav Oepepamv aida. 


this crag. Our father’s consent 
was hard to gain. We came as 
swift as the winds. The sound 
of hammer on steel pierced the 
depths of our grottoes and ban- 
ished our mannerly maiden re- 
serve — delaying not even to put 
on our sandals, we _ hastened 
away.’ o 
128. &&e: = quercpa. — rafts: 
company = oracrs (only here of 
a non-military troop) = azsposztio 
(rhetor. as well as military). Cp. 
Germ., French, and Eng. azsposz- 
tzon. 

129. /n swift rivalry of wings 
(a speed contest in which wengs, 
not feet, are employed). Cp. 
Pind. O. 1. 155 TayvTas modwv 
épiferar (= Taxes modes épifov- 
tat), Vem. 9. 12 ioxvos 7 avdpov 
dpidros dppaci re yAadupots, 
Ibycus 2 ov dxerdu és apdAav 
éBa, Isocr. 9. 1 Urrwy Te Tpinpwv 
dpidrats, Plato, Lys#s 208 A dray 
apudAatrar (a horse race), Soph. 
Ant. 1065 tpoxous aptAAnTHpas 
 HAtov. — Goats: see on 88. — dpld- 


Aats: often = certaminibus. The 
abstract in the plur. becomes con- 
crete, exc. in Homer and his imi- 
tators. Sometimes the plur. is 
used for euphonic reasons and, in 
later Greek, to avoid hiatus, as 
tais dAnOeiats. 

130. waTpwas: = Tov TaTpos. 


‘Cp. Cho. 43 matpwovs dvas. 


131. pdéyis: Ep.=post-Homer. 
poAts (preferred by the tragedians) 
= prose yaAeris. — waperrotera : 
winning over ; Ep. (= meiBovoa) ; 
the first syllable is long in the /Zad 
(exc. A 555), but short in Aesch. 

132. Kpatrvoddpor: szzft-borne 
= prose Tayeiat. — tmempay : 
brought, escorted (no idea of 
detachment, as in drooréAAewv). 
~ 133 Sipgev: = eioédv, but in 
Eur. 1.4. 426 spread abroad. “A 
stunning clang of massive bolts 
redoubling | Beneath the deep” 
(Shelley, Laon and Cythna 7. 
IT). . 

134. The Greeks felt that it 
was better for the women folk 
oixot elvat, érei BAaBepov Td Ovpy- 
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avOnv 8 amédudos Oxw TrEpaTa. 


TTPOMHOEY 


27 A 7 A 
QLAL ALaL, 


Ts To\uTeKvou THOvos Exyova, 


gw (Hes. O.D. 365); hence it 
would take something unusual to 
“fright them from their hallowed 
haunt.” The maiden of the deep 
was constrained by tender pity 
to come, “her modesty | Durst 
never venture else” (Beaum. & 
Fl. Pilgrim 3. 3); she had “A 
maiden’s manners and a maiden’s 
heart” (Love's Cure 5. 3). Cp. 
Eur. Phoen. 89 f. érei oe pytnp 
mapOevavas éxAtrety | peOnKe . . 
éricxes, Ws av rpovgepevvjow ori- 
Bov, | py tis modtrav ev rpiBw 


* gavrdterat.—é: not used with 
'. tmesis in Homer, but as an adv. 


pure and simple. In the later 
poets the separation from the 
verb is intentional and _pictu- 
resque. — BepepGmiv alba: “down- 
cast modesty” (Thomson). She 
had “goodly Shamefastness | Ne 
ever durst her eyes from groun@ 
upreare” (Spenser, /.Q. 4. 10); 
“For steadfast still her eyes 
did fixed rest | Ne roved at ran- 
dom after gazers’ guyse” (/d.), 
““Schamefast sche was in may- 
denes schamfastnesse”’ (Chaucer). 
Cp. Emped. 23 “Appovin Oeyepa- 
mis. —-aidws év 6p0aApois xetrat 


(Suidas), the eye <s the seat of 
modesty (hence Oevep@ru aido = 
sedate and modest mien); aidus 
éy dpOarpoior yiyverou (Eur. Fr. 
458; cp. Ar. Vesp. 447). So Ar. 
Rhet. 2. 6. 18 4 wapouta, TO ev 
6pOarApois elvat aido. Cp. Theogn. 
85 f. eri yAwoon te Kai dpOad- 
potow exeotw aidws, 83 ovdeva Or- 
Gavpov watoiv .. . dpeiv. aidods. 
— alfd: aidws is verecundia, 
Scheu, a finer feeling than aicyvvy 
(military honor, pudor, Scham, 
Schande) = poBos éxi mpoodoxig 
ddogias. 

135- ovOnv: Ep. = prose ap- 
penoa. — aréBikos: = dodvdados 
(Bion 1. 21), rapavrixa dvurodr- 
Tos pnode TAS Tpixas dvaTAcLapevy 
(Polyaen. Strateg. 8. 498), “ Her 
blue-veined feet unsandalled were” 
(Coleridge, Christadbel),  dis- 
cincta tunica . . . ac pede nudo 
(Hor. Serm. 1. 2. 132), nudato 
curre pede (Tibull. 1. 3. 91).— 
éx: 2” a car (loc. and instrum.). 
—mrepwra: prose form of poet. 
TTEPOEVTL. 

137. €kyova: = aides (139). 
Hesiod names forty-one, and adds 
Tpis yap xtAul ciot raviodveaae 
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Tov wept Tacay O eihiocopevou 

43 3 / e » A 
x9ov’ axousynt@ pevpare Tatdes 


140 matpos ‘OKeavov: 
S€pxOnr’, éxider? oiw Scope 
mpooTopTaros THE Hdpayyos 
oKomTré\ous Ev AKpoLs 
dpouvpay alndov dyyow. 
Oxeaviva. Cp. Ov. Fast. 5. 81 


duxerat Oceanus quondam Ti- 
tanida Tethyn | qui terram liquidis 
qua patet ambit aquis. 

138. “My streams will flow | 
Round many-peopled continents ” 
(Shelley, P.U. 3. 104), KvKAov 


, > “a a 
dkaparouv KaAXAtppoov Oxeavoio, Os — 


yaiay Sivnor wepitpexet dudreAigas 
(Orth. Fr. 44).—ré: connects 
TyOvos with rarpds. — etdiocope- 
vov: coiling, Ion. = éAtcoopevouv 
(Att. and Ep.). Cp. 1085. . 

139. Gxoupfto pevpare: wth 
sleepless current (dat. of manner). 
Cp. & 243, where “Yzvos speaks, 
GAAov pev Kev Eywye Oe@v devyeve- 
Tawy | pela Karevyyoae (even 
Oceanus, but not Zeus), Plato, 
Theaet. 180 D &s @ yeveots TOV 
d\Awy ravrwv Oxeavds te cai Ty- 
Gis pevwara tTvyxaver kai ovdey 
ECT IKE. 

141. The rhetoricians would 
call this address oxerAtacpos (con- 
questio est oratio auditorum mise- 
ricordiam captans, Cic. /zv. I. 55. 
106), or deivwors (indignatio est 
oratio per quam conficitur ut in 


aliquaem hominem magnum odium 
aut in rem grauis offensio concite- 
tur, I. 53. 100). Cp. Macrobius, 
Saturn. 4. 6 necesse est initium 
abruptum habeat, quoniam satis 
indignanti leniter incipere non 
conuenit. — Sépx Ont’, éoSeo8e : rep- 
etition of any kind, even of the 
same idea by a synonym, as here, 
expresses passion. — Secp@: dat. 
of means. 

142. Wpoomwoprarés: Pinioned. 
Cp. 61.— ddpayyos: ravine (be- 
tween two xopvdat). Cp. Alkman 
60. I é6pewy kopudal Te Kal hapay- 
yes, Luc. Prom. 1 trép rns papay- 
yos aveotavpwoOu. 

143- Oxfow: = dpovpyow, not 
vroueva (Wecklein), nor szs¢znedo, 
for it is not oifw (y 211), nor 
popov (A 618), nor arnv (¢ 302), 
but ¢dpovpav. So Eng. hold 
watch. Cp. 31,419. So Prome- 
theus in the Luomenos (castrum 
hoc... tncolo). Mrs. Brown- | 
ing’s translation (in spite of - the 
numerous critics who take an op- 
posite view) is correct, “keep an 
uncoveted watch.” 
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XOPO2 
dvrisrpopy a’ 
Le¥oow, Tpopnbed - Svodepa 8° Euotaw oacors 
145 Opiyda mpoonge mrypys 
Saxpvav adv ona pia Woroar 


144-159. ‘I see, Prometheus, 
and a mist of tears o’erveils my 
eyes, to behold thy form in igno- 
minious chains, shrivelling here on 
the rock. A new pilot is at the 
helm in Olympus — Zeus under 
laws that are new hdldeth abso- 
lute sway; the might of eld is 
banished —’t is vanished to abso- 
lute nothing.” Ovid says: neque 
enim caelestia tingi | ora decet 
lacrimis (J7Ze¢. 2. 38), but Vergil 
speaks of Venus oculos suffusa 
nitentes (Aen. 1. 227). 

144 f. “Her heart ’gan melt in 
great compassion, | And drizzling 
tears did shed for pure affection” 
(Spenser, Faerte Queene 3. 6). 
The nymphs respond to Prome- 
theus’ plaint “mit thranendem 
Blick und menschlichem Mitleid” 
(Klopstock, Mess. 3. 370). Cp. 
Sept. 228 vrep? suparov | xp7- 
pvapevav vedheray (clouds low'ring 
oer the eyes), Soph. Ant. 528 ve- 
héry 5 ddpiwv vrep, Eur. Hipp. 
173 orvyvov 8 édptwv vedos avéd- 
verat, Hor. Epzst. 1. 18. 94 deme 
supercilio nubem; “drop out both 
mine eyes in drizzling tears” (Mar- 
lowe, Dido 4), “those eyes in 


tears ...in mists of silver dew” 
(Shelley, P.U. 2. 29), “rain out 
the heavy mist of tears” (Tenny- 
son), “like a cloud which had 
outwept its rain” (Adonats 10). 
—egtoow: Ep. = dpa. — Tpopy- 


Ged: & is omitted by the chorus 


(278, 285, 319, 397, 543), as by 
Hermes (951). See on 3.— 8vo- 
depd: prose oxorevy. 

145. oplxAa: Dor. for lon. and 
Att. éuiyAn = nebula; vegpos = 
nubes; vetos = Pluvia. —wpoo tte : 
denotes the suddenness of the ap- 
proach of the rain-cloud (a burst 
of tears). 

146. Séxas: prose capa. In 
Homer Sdéyas of the living, c@ya 
of the dead (corpse); not so the 
tragedians. —elovSotcay: the acc. 
because the current of thought is 
disturbed. by the numerous inter- 
vening words; ye is felt to be the 
obj. affected, and the language 
permits the attachment of a 
modifier to that (understood) 
object. Such variations depend 
on distance and _ interruptions. 
The Greek was not wont to 
insult his audience by casting 
doubts on its intelligence. Cp. 
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TETPALS TPO AVaALWOLEVOV 
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Taicd adapavrodérotot Avpats. 
eo en aA 
véou yap olakovdnot Kpatovo ‘Odvprrov ° 


“A A ‘N , 
veoypors d€ 57) vdpous 
Zevs adéras Kparvver, 


150 


, 988. 


\ \ \ , a 9» a 
Ta piv O€ mEeXapLa ViV aLoOTOL 


A€Avrar yap enol yviwy popy | 
THVvd WALKiay éovddvta (Pers. 913), 


weroATat 6 avTé por... KAvovoaY 


(Cho. 410). 

147- Wpocavatvépevov: Ccom- 
pounds with wpos are momentary 
(made for the nonce), largely 
with the dat. in literal sense; 


and are very common in Aes- . 


chylus. Hence this verse = 
TeTpats mpos avavouevov. Cp. 
269, Soph. Phil. 954 avavovpor 
TOO év aidriw. 

147. Adpats : 
of manner). 

148. olaxovdépor : helm-directors 
= xvBepvntat, z.e. Zeus (general 
‘ terms here, but in 150 particular). 
Cp. 515, Sept. 2. 62 Kedvds oiaxo- 
oTpodos. 

150. veoxpots: ew (in author- 
ity). The mind of the chorus 
naturally reverts at once to the 
cause of the indignities. — vépors : 
laws (in force); Oeopoi the es- 
tablished laws of the universe, the 
eternal laws unwritten of the gods 
(Soph. Ant. 454). — abérws: = 
dbéopws (answerable to none). 


indignities (dat. 


Cp. 186, 324. — xparive : =xparel. 
For the sentiment here cp. “Sole 
reigning holds the tyranny of 
heaven” (P.L. 1. 124), “the king 
his wilful edicts makes, | In which 
none’s tongue is powerful save 
the king’s” (Heywood, Aafe of 
Lucrece, 2. 1), ““Who made our 
laws to bind us, not himself” 
(Milton). 

151. The ancien régime is no 
more forever (ovKére mepoovopodr- 
Tat... Baotrtcia yap dudAwdr€v 
ioyus, Pers. 585 ff.).—meddpra: 
an Epic word (freq. in Hom. and 
Hes., but obsolete in Aristotle’s 
time), purposely chosen by the 
poet as being peculiarly appli- 
cable to the reign of the Titans 
—the plur. and neut. to indi- 
cate everything connected with 
the old government. “Le vieux 
monde se meurt ... | Et le 
prestige ancien des races souve- 
raines | Comme un soleil mourant 
dans l’ombre s’est plongé” (Theu- 
riet, Les Paysans).—sorot: an- 
nihilates (only here and 232; rare 
in Homer). 
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TTPOMHOEY 
el yap p bm ynv vépbev & “Avdov 


TOU VEK POOEy{LOVOS 


29 3 » , a 
els aTrépayvtov Taprapov nKey, 
156 deopots advrous aypiws TEeddoas, 
wn an ear cy 
ws pyre Oeds pyre TUS adXOS 


152. yap: the original force 
(yé—dp, surely then) is preserved 
in wishes, with or without ei. Cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 640 pn yap &v y' épots 
Sopots | ein, Cycl. 261 KaxOs yap 
é€dAow, Or. 1147 py yap obv Cunv 
ért. — ond yhv: so Eum. 175 vo 
Te yav pvywv, but dat.-loc. 373. 
Sept. 543, Lum. 1036. — vépOev 0’ 
“AvdSov: an emphatic appendage to 
tro ynv (nay, further, neath Ha- 
des uself ). 

153. vexpodéypovos: Host of the 
dead would be an excellent trans- 
lation but for the ambiguity — the 
Eng. phrase might mean “that in- 
numerable caravan.” The idea is 
matpis Adys, | Evvds x@pos dzract, 
revnot te kat Baowrevow (Pho- 
cylides). Prometheus desires to 
go “zur Todtenschaar hinab | 
In Pluto’s unterirdisch-schwarzes 
Haus” (Herder), down to the 
“ citizens of Hades’ capitol ” (Bed- 
does). The Greek word for inn 
is KaTaywytov or mavdoxeiov. The 
chorus in the Septem (860) speaks 
of the xépooyv of the nether world 
as wdvooxov, and in Suppl. 156 Tov 


ydiov (= Tov KatayOonov “Adnv) 
as Tov moAvgevwtatov Zva (Pluto). 
Likewise in the Homer. Hymn 5. 
9, 17, 430 roAvdeKT ys, TOAVOEyMwY 
are applied to Hades — “Each 
shall take | His chamber in the 
silent halls of death” (Bryant). 
—drépavrov: zwpenetrable. Cp. 
1078, Theogn. 89 wvAas ’Aidao zre- 
pyoa.. 

154. Tdaprapov: where the other 
Titans had been hurled —as far 
below Hades as the latter is below 
the earth (@ 13), but in Zum. 72 
= Hades. _ 

155. Secpots: dat. with zeAd- 
gas. — weAdoras: causative, as in 
Homer (y 291, 0 482). 

156. Prometheus does” not 
“shrink from the mention of 
mankind” (Wecklein), does not 
substitute pyre tes aAAos for 
Bporoi,— the words are added 
to Oeoi merely for fullness of 
expression and emphasis (0 one, 
whoever he be, Oedavros 7) Bpo- 
Teos 7 Kexpayevn). When the 
chorus replies, only gods are 
mentioned. 
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157. totoSe: causal dat. — ére- 
yh0e: gloat over, impf. indic. after 
- an unaccomplished wish. HA. 
884, G. 1371, GMT. 333, GI. 642 C. 
Cp. 749. 

158. Cp. Luc. Prom. 1 as... 
dract wepipavyns Kpeudpevos . . . 
OUTE yap TamEvov Kal wrpdocyeLov 
dveoravpwcbar xpy.— viv 8€: as 
tt zs)(what would have been, if 
his wish had been granted. — al- 
Béprov klvuvypa: z.¢. d€prov eldwAor, 
sport and prey of the winds (so 
high above the dungeon where 
he would be invisible). —xlvvypa: 
Kivioow :: albvypa : aiPvoow :: rru- 
yva:mricow. — 6 tddas: Zhis 
wretched (god). 

159. émriyxapra : acc. of inner 
object (my sufferings a source of 
delight to my foes). HA. 716 b, 
G. 1054, B. 333. The émtyatpe- 
kaxia, or Schadenfreude, of one’s 
foes seems to have been as much 
dreaded in antiquity as the calamity 
itself. As Aristotle says (Rhet. 
I. 6. 20), 0 of €xOpot BovrAovrar 7) 


é @ xaipovor, Towvarvtiov rovTw 
wperiov datverar. Cp. A 255 7 
Kev ynOnoo IIpiapos, Verg. Aen. 
2. 104 hoc Ithacus uelit, Pers. 
1034 xdppata 6 .€yOpois, /udges 
16. 21 “bound him with fetters of 
brass . . . and he made them 
sport.” 

159-166. ‘ Where is the god so 
hard of heart that this would give 
him joy? Where one to pity un- 
moved by thy torture? — save Zeus, 
indeed, who, defiant and wroth, 
unbending in mind, dominates the 
Uranian brood; and ever will, till 
haply at last he aslaketh his mood, 
or another from him by some bold 
stroke shall wrest the scepter of 
empire.’ . 

160. ade: = ovTw.. 

161. “Feling his similitude in 
peynes smerte” (Squeres Tale, 
10794). All in their sympathy 
must feel the same pangs (ovva- 
oxara, condolet, simul: maeret), 
just as Hedwig, in Welhelm Tell, 
sees the father aiming the arrow 
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that pierces, not her son’s, but her 
own heart, as Chamont, in Ot- 
way'’s Zhe Orphan (4. 2), says to 
his sister, Monimia, “-When I see 
thee grieve, | Methinks it is a part 
of me that suffers.” 

161. ovvacxadqg: the usual 
tragic form is doyaAAe. 

162. Three resolutions — never 
in Aesch. save in lyric trimeter. — 
teotot: Ep. and Pind. for gots 
(only in lyric passages). — 8{xa: 
praeter, prose ywpis. — yé: ver- 
steht sich. — trucétas : prose épyy; 
per Opyns. Zeus avoids the three 
errors disastrous to empire: ouxTw 
Kat Hdovy Adywv Kal émetKeia 
(Thuc. 3. 40. 2), pity, placadbility, 
and clemency. 

163. Odsevos Gyvaprrov: av- 
ing made inflexible. Cp. Tyrtaeus, 
Fr. 11. 15 €xOpay pev wuynv 
Oépevos. 

164. Sdpvarac: Ep. = Att. 
Kparet ; act. here, pass. in the /zad 

AESCHYLUS — II 


and S#pl. 904.— Otpavlav yévvay : 
= yevos Oipavov (House of Ura- 
nus). Cp. 205, 590. 

165. mplv: has the regimen of 
€ws when it may be translated zz?z/. 
With the opt. wpiv dy is rare and 
doubtful. In Homer dv (xé) is 
never used with ap. GMT. 
642, AJ.P. 2. 465 ff. — nopéoy 
kéap: = mAnpot Tov Gupdy (Plato, 
Rep. 465 A). 

166. watapq rivl: dy some 
stroke’ (pnxavy, coup de main). 
Cp. Soph. PAzl. 1206 peEns mada- 
pav.—S8vrddwrov : vixcapiendum. 
—&yq: in the Homeric sense of 
capture. —apxav: denotes where 
the power is lodged (= dva- 
orev). 

167 ff. ““I may do something 
yet, when times are ripe, | To 
tell this raw, unthankful king” 
(Beaum. & Fl. False One 3. 1), 
“T wait, | Enduring thus the re- 
tributive hour” (Shelley, P.U. 1. 
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405). Cp. 907 ff.— pv: strong 
asseveration, rare in comedy, esp. 
with pres. indic. — éru: oltm, ecnst 
(in spite of the fact that my 
present state would not warrant 
such an assumption). — kalwep: 
to indicate beyond peradventure 
that the participle is concessive. 

168. év: for the sake of vivid- 
ness, as in 6, 562. — yuroréSats : 
limb-fetters = Seopois TOV pedAGv. 
— alkfopévov: = tBpiLopuevon, 


pass., but act. in 195, 227, 256. ° 


Cp. eipyaopevos (242), éwvypevos. 
The mid. and pass. were originally 
one. Only the aor. pass. was 
developed. The fut. pass. never 
became imbedded in the language. 
Some verbs serve as a pass. for 
the mid. as well as for the act. 
(perarréuropa, BidLoucr). Cp. the 
use of rixtw, pevyw (as passives). 

169. xpelav &er: = denoerar. — 
oxfjoe: (rare in the orators) is 
used only one fourth as often as é&et. 
—paxdpev mpvravis: ironically, to 
mark his lofty station) (the low 
estate of Prometheus “shrunk to 
this little measure.” The impend- 
ing dethronement of the suzerain 
is in the Titan’s mind. 


170. Td véov BotAeupa : consilium 
novum, referring to the contem- 
plated marriage of Zeus. Introd. 
II. 8. 3. — ag’ Brov: as a result of 
whith = wro, é€. 

171. okwrpov: retained object 
with droovAara. HA. 724 a, G. 
1069, Gl. 534 b. — d&mroovAdras : 
the pres. for fut. is limited to 
prophecies. Cp. 513, 525, 948. 
—ruyids: value = money = office. 

172. Diaeresis is not always 
found in the anapaestic dimeter 
before Euripides. Even here (the 
only case in the play) the ictus 
marks clearly the component parts 
of the cpd. Cp. 188, 294. — otre... 
vé: the change in structure is ac- 
companied by a change in the form 
of the conjunctive negatives and 
a change in the feeling of the 
speaker, who begins calmly with 
ovre (the thought of the “sweet- 
lipped charm of persuasion ” does 
not rouse his wrath), but the 
thought of cringing to threats 
awakens his dormant resistance 
and obstinacy —a simple ovre 
will not do justice to his feelings. 
—pedttyAdooos: cp. Bacchyl. 1. 
97 peAtyAwooou ayddvos, 13. (B) 
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2 peltyhocowy dodav, A 249 dd 

yA@oons 1éXTos yAvKiwv péev addy. 

173. éraodatow: figuratively, 
denoting the magic charm of 
speech. Cp. Soph. O.C. 1194 
vovderovpevae | hidwy érwdais 
éergdovrar picw. 

174. Gredds wrifas: cowering 
before (t.¢. desmayed by) the threats. 
Cp. Lycophr. 280 rryocwv Sdpv, 
Bacchyl. 13. 14 wrdoaoyv d&diay pa- 
xav. The verb is used only of birds 
in non-fig. sense. Cp., however, 
mrwx6s (rrwoow), Archil. 106. 

175. Katapnvicw: = dei~w 
(170), but more emphatic, ‘give 
him all the information (he so 
much desires).’ For the force 
of xara cp. karewmée pow (Ar. ub. 


155), where Strepsiades becomes - 


more insistent. — mplv av: see on 
165. —@yplov: cp. 155. There 
are only 3 cases of a in Aesch. (11 
in Soph., 14 in Eur.). 

176 f. xardoq: loose (me), 
trans., but intr. three verses be- 
low. Cp.Awdyowr (27 trans., 376 


intr.). A verb may take an object 
— peraBarixov, transitivum, the 
(false) conception of the action 
going over —or may do without 
one (€xw, éAatvw, Spydw, TPaTT, 
dyu, Svvapat, aipw, dPopat éAxos, 
Oapp® rovrous, eSeipe THY xwpay, 
slacken, sweep, hold, learn). — wor- 
vas textéi.: shall proffer expiation 
for this outrage.—alxlas: gen. 
of price. — @eAfjoy: the pure Att. 
form except in certain phrases, as 
Geod OeAcvros. In tragedy the 
short form is used in trimeter, but 
€0éXev in comedy. Cp. 201. 
178-185. ‘Bold thou art and to 
bitter woe relaxest not, but ever 
quick to utter thy thought. My 
heart is thrilled with fluttering 
fright. I fear for thy fate! Where 
is the port to receive thee in peace 
from this troubled, tumultuous 
sea? A heart that is deaf to 
prayer, a bosom forever locked, 
the son of Cronus possesseth.’ 
178 f. Cp. Suppl. 202 péeuvnoo 
S elev... Opacvoroueiy yap ov 
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mpeémet TOs Hooovas. — Te... Kal: 
Serve to form a group, hostile or 
otherwise; not freq. in the ora 
tors; never found in inscriptions 
after the Lacedaemonian period. 

179. Svatow: Ep. = prose Av- 
mas, dat. with verb of yielding. 
Cp. 320. 

180. é\evOeporropeis : = zrapp7- 
odly (éXevepa Balew, Pers. 593): 
Aesch. is fond of such cpds. Cp. 
294, 327, 661, 953. Suppl. 948 
eXevPepooropos yA@ooa, 203 Opa- 
avorouety. The Athenian boasted 
of his €AevOepia xai mappyoia. Cp. 
Eur. Hipp. 421 GAN édrevOepor | 
mappycia OddAovres oikoiev 70- 
Aw | Krevav “APnvav. 

181. So Rosaura before the 
chained Sigismund (Calderon, Za 
Vida es Sueto 1.2): “Temor y 
piedad en mf | Sus razones han 
causado,” ‘Fear and deepest sym- 
pathy | Do I feel at every word.’ 
— épéOicre : agitated ; dramaticaor. ; 
here a real past (shot through my 
heart). GMT.60, HA. 842. The 
temporal augment is not omitted 
as often as the syllabic. Cp. Pers. 
gis (dpere). The tribrach in 


the 3d foot (three syllables in one 
word) can occur only in the lyric 
trimeter. — Sdropos: Piercing. — 
6Bos: physical (transient) ; déos, 
moral (permanent) ; hence adea, 
but 76 wy poeicOa. —if one de- 
sires to make the nice distinctions 
of Prodicus — (édéxes Tpwraydpa 
pev at ‘lormia béos re Kai pdBos 
elvat TovTo, IIpodixw de déos, HdBos 


5 ov), but many, with Socrates, — 


would reject tiv podikov diai- 
peo Tav Gvopatwv. Timor is 
usually, but not always, @dBos. 
183. 81a: / am all atremble 
(emotional perf., GS. 230), rarer 
in sing. than plur. (= dédorxa). 
The short plur. forms are used 
most by prose writers, after the 
analogy of éoryxa, éorapev, but 
dedévou Occurs first in Menander. 
184. ‘Asking myself the ques- 
tion, where in the world canst thou 
find a haven from this heaving 
main of troubles..— yp: see on 
100. — téppa K&cavra: for the 
nautical figure cp. “ Like a weather- 
beaten vessel, holds | Gladly the 
port, though shrouds and tackle 
torn” (P.L. 2. 1043), and “ Here 
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is my butt, | And very sea-mark 
of my utmost sail” (Othello 5. 2), 
KéAoat roti Tépya Svoravoy (Eur. 
Hipp. 140). .The verb is Epic 
(only fut. and aor.) = prose 6xeA- 
Aew (cp. dupecPar, ddvpecba), but 
efoxeAAew (Suppl. 438) of a ship 
tempest-tossed. Cp. Ag. 666 (rz 
aground on a rocky shore). — é«l- 
xnta: znaccessible (by prayer), 77- 
exorable (P 75). Note the chiasm. 
185. “Let men cry to have law 
and justice done, | And tell their 
griefs to heaven that hears them 
not” (Vero 2. 2).— mea: mores. 
—éap: prose Kxapdiav. — amrapé- 
pu0ov: zot to be talked over (deaf 
to entreaties). So d@dvarov al- 
ways shows a- in the Attic poets. 


186-192. There are not so 


many verses in this as in the pre- 
ceding system (67-177), whereas 
152-159 correspond to 137-144. 
But if we add the chorus verses 
(193-196), the symmetry is pre- 
served. 

186 f. “L’ Etat... c'est moi.” 


Cp. Suppl. 370 ov roe words. 
Justice is not xo.vov— Zeus has 
it in his own keeping. Cp. 150, 
403, Eur. Supfl. 430 ovx ciotv 
voor | kowvol, xpatet 8 els Tov 
vopov Kextypevos, Plato, Theaet. 
172 E deomdryy xaOnpevov év xerpi 
tTHv Oikny éxovTa. — Td Sleatov: 
eguity (to an Athenian); dixato- 
ovvn, justice. — tywas: trochaic 
(rare). — dla: Ep. = olouat (olpat 
758), dtw at the end of hexam. 
necessarily. In déw lurks Prome- 
theus’ émtyarpexaxia. 

188 f. padaKkoyvepev: uzcek = 
dyvapwv, “a man of no bowels,” 
referring to rpaxvs (186) — “his 
hard heart will be softened.” Cp. 
Lys. 12. 79 de ovyyvepnv kat 
EXcov py elvar ev tals tmeréepats 
yvepos.—rabvry: the mysterious . 
something which Prometheus re- 
fuses to disclose (169 ff.). — 
paroOq: Ep. (paiew = dpaooey = 
prose Bia rurreiv). 

190. Grépapvov:  xunyzelding. 
Cp. © 167 kip arépapvoy. — oropé- 
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like the waves after a 
storm. Cp. y 158 éoropecav dé 
Beds = peyaxntea. wovrov, Eur. 
FHleracl. 702 Anpa pév ovrw OTOp- 
vol Xpovos. 

191. Poetic pleonasm. Cp. 
Hlomer. Hymn (Hermes) 3. 524 
Karévevoev €r apOup Kat ptr<d- 
TyTtt. — ap0psv : alliance. Cp. 
H 302 éy quwrdryre dcérpayev 
dpOunoarre. 

192. omedSov rmevSovre: juxta- 
position, as in 218. 

193-396. Zhe first episode. 
Four verses are spoken by the 
chorus in each reply (exc. 698 f.). 
The human interest increases as 
the nymphs question the Titan 
about those wretched creatures 
whose cause he had _ espoused 
in opposition to the will of Zeus. 
— wdvra: emphatic position — 
“the whole story, so much inter- 
est have I in thy sorrow.” Pro- 
metheus is just as eager to unbur- 
den his soul, for “ Companionship 
in woe doth woe assuage.” — 


oas : 


exddrupov: wufold. — ylyove: 
favorite (Ep.) word =eize. 

194 f. = zoiov Zevs airuodpe- 
vos oe = ov Aa Bw (Exwv) olay 
aitiav; “What is the cause, if 
it be for to telle,| That ye be 
in that furyal pyne of helle?” 
(Sgueres Tale 447 f.). — of 
Zebs: Aesch. is particularly fond 
of the juxtaposition of subj. and 
object. Cp. 255, 990.—éwl: on 
= 0b, propter. — altrdpari: rare 
in prose (= airia), easily associ- 
ated in mind with zrotw (370, 406), 
“Because the impression of the 
last we speak | Doth always long- 
est and most constantly | Pos- 
sess the entertainment of remem- 
brance,” as does the first (be it 
verse or oration). 

196. Cp. 763. — & me ph: s 
Pers.158, Suppl.1016. No profit 
will come of the narration, but the 
chorus wants to know — xépdos 
pev ovdeyv eidévat, 1dB0s S€ ris | 
Ta Tov hiruwv didoow aicbérGar 
xaxd (Eur. Hel. 763). 
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197 f. The bare recital is pain- 
ful (to say nothing of the suffer- 
ing), yet “Silence is pain.” — 
éAyewwd ... GAyos: anaphora. Cp. 
238. — Kal: even. — dbyav: fell 
the tale (Adyos). So Aw (445, 
609), eXefa (Pers. 295). 

199. ‘“ Here’s the scroll, | The 
continent, and summary of my 
misfortunes ” (Merch. of Ven. 3. 
2). The narrative divides itself 
into two parts. The first two 
verses form a proem. A second 
distich (226 f.) unites the two. 
Prometheus first contrasts his 
present state with that to which 
he brought Zeus by his assistance, 
and then responds to the question 
of the Oceanides with reference to 
the cause of his punishment. 

200. ordots éy dAAhAoLCLW: 
seditto inter eos. Cp. 1087, Soph. 
Ant. 259 Adyo 8 év dAAHAOLoLY 
éppodovv. — dapobivero: Ep. = dte- 
yeipero, sus@tabatur (only here in 
tragedy). 

' aor. of pév OéXovres: so-called 
nominativus pendens. The pre- 


ceding verse means of daipoves 
écraciafov. Cp. 146, 569. Such 
shifting and lightning-change are 
neither unusual nor unnatural to 
the mobile Greek — from dacpoves 
to ordgis and back again to dai- 
poves. Cp. Eur. Bacch. 1131 f. 
qv 8€ 1as Guod Bon, | 6 pév oTeva- 
fwv ... ai 8 HAdAaLov, Plato, 
Apol. 21 C Sudeyopevos aire 
€ofé por (commoner than the 
strictly grammatical construction). 
The genuine pendent nominative 
(as Eur. Hipp. 23 mpoxdpao’ 
ov zovov 7oAAov pe Set) is not 
common — passages are forced 
under the rule which do not 
belong there. It is used chiefly 
with the participle and_ in 
prose with impersonals. — pas: 
whence-gen. (without a prep.), 
commoner in poetry than in 
prose. 

202. dvacco.: Ep. and Pind. 
for dpxou (203). Euripides differs 
from the other dramatic poets in 
the use of the subjv. after a past 
tense. — 540ev : scz/zcet — no irony, 
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as in 986. — rotpradw: = 70 évav- 
Tiov, obj. of omevdovres. 

203. ws... pharore: earliest 
example of a complementary final 
with wy. GMT. 353. — Kpovos 
dpfeev = Zevds unror dapgeev (the 
thought uppermost in the Titan’s 
mind). The ingressive significa- 
tion of the aor. is found in the opt. 
as well as in the indic. GS. 240. 

204. évrai€a: temporal. — Ao- 
- ora: rare in prose = BeAtioTra. — 
mwGetv: two objects. HA. 725, G. 
1051, Gl. 535; B. 340. 


205. ré...«al: characteristic 


of leisurely prose. See on 178. 
— XOovds: for Tatas, only here 
and kum.6. Cp. Hes. Theog. 644 
Tans te kat Ovpavod adyAad Téxva. 

206 ff. ‘But disdaining subtle 
machinations they thought by 
sheer brute force at once to gain 
- the mastery.’ Cp. Hor. Od. 3. 4. 
65 uis consilii expers mole ruit 
sua. — HSuvfqOnv: for eduvyOyy, 
after the analogy of 76eAov (7Bov- 
Aopnv, nuedAAov). — aipidrdas: = 
IUKVGS, TOLKLAS, CUVETAS- — @OVTO : 


were under the impression (vopila, 
I take it, assume; évOvpovpa, take 
a fact into consideration, bear in 
mind; nyovpar, duco). — dpoxO : 
without a protracted struggle 
(which would necessitate 6xOous 
—Shakspere’s “toil with works 
of war”).—-ampés Blav: only in 
this play (cp. 212), but wpdos 7d 
Biaov Ag. 130. 

209. duis: Statute, Satzung, 
Law, hence Predestination and 
Prophecy. UWHer temple at Thebes 
adjoined that of Zeus. Pindar 
calls her Swrepa Atos feviov wap- 
edpos (O. 8. 21). 

aio. Tata: identified with 
Themis (hence the explanation 
following), as in 1og1, but in 
Eum. 2, Hesiod, and generally, 
regarded as her daughter. So 
Aeschylus represented Artemis as 
the daughter of Demeter: ézoince 
yap "Aprepw elvar Ovyarépa An- 
bytpos (Hdt. 2. 156). In the 
Orphic hymn the goddess is called 
Ty pntep wavrwv, Anunrnp wodv- 
Séreipa. In Arcadia Demeter 
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was also named Themis (Paus. 
8.25. 4). An Att. inscr. speaks 
of ‘lepias Ts @eusdos. Cp. Fr. 
41, 193. In Suppl. 892 Ta is 
called the mother of Zeus, in con- 
nection with whom she was wor- 
shiped at* Dodona (Paus. Io. 12. 
IO). 7 

210. woAA@v Ovopdtwv: cp. 
Soph. Fr. 678 Kumpis ov Kumpis 
povov | GAN éore roAAGV évopaTwv 
éxwvupos. The so-called gen. of 
quality is rarely without a limit- 


ing adj. Cp. goo. 
211. tO péd\dov: the future 
(subst.). Cp. Dem. 20. 160 ff. 


(both peAAov and Aozov). — 7: 


9 , 
= OTW TpOTw.— Kpalvoiro: should 


come to pass, Ep., lon. = yiyvorro, © 


oracular pres. in indirect discourse. 
Cp. 171, 848. — mpovreBeomlxer : 
had foretold, pluperfect as in Eng- 
lish, rare in many writers (as 
- Aesch.). It was possible to dis- 
pense with the plpf., which was 
too cumbrous for the Greek — the 
aor. sufficed. According to the 


testimony of inscriptions the syl- 


labic augment of the plpf. was 
never omitted in the classic period. 


212. ws ov «ré: particular, 
epexegetic of 4 Kxpaivorro (gen- 
eral). —kar ltoxtv: specifies the 
kind of otentia (76 xaptepov) = 
tn respect (= by means) of brute 
strength (robore). — mpos ro kapre- 
pov: per vim. In Soph. Phil. 594 
both words mpos icxvos xparos. 
Kpatros (528) = potestatem; Bia 


= vis; dvvamis = facullas. Cp. 
Ag. 130 mpos to Biatov. The 


prep. pos in such phrases is due 
to the influence of the (sup- 
pressed) participle dv. 

213. xpelyn: = yp7 + ely (subst. 
and verb fused). — 8A» . . . 


‘breprxévras: not = Tovs dé ddrAw 


vmepoyovtas (Wecklein), but 
‘those whom time will have 
shown to be victors (rovs wtzep- 
cxovras — aor. thrown into the 
fut.). must (ypety) be victors by 
craft’ — ro vixav éore wav evBov- 
dia (Eur. Phoen. 721). 

215. Did not deign een to look 
Prometheus-ward. — v6 wav: at 
all. Mrs. Browning misses the 
point, “They would not deign 
to contemplate the truth | On all 
sides round.” 
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216. kpdtiora: the neut. plur. 
of adjectives is not common in 
prose (never in the orators). Cp. 
Ar. Eg. 30 xpaticra toivuy tov 
mwapovTwv éori vov, Ran. 277 mpote- 
vat BéArioTa vev, but Ey. 83 BéAri- 
OTOV Hutv apa Tavpeov meiv. GS. 
37. — Tdv waperrétav: 2.¢. TOV 
TapovTwy = a pot wapeoTy, opti- 
mum e praesentibus (= év TH TOTE 
mwepioraga). Cp. Ag. 1053 Ta 
A@oTa THY TAapETTWTOY. 

217. épalver elvar: appeared 
to be (épaiver’ dv = manifestly 
was).— wmpoohaBdvri pyrépa: take 
my mother (and side with Zeus). 

218. ékévra: acc. to avoid con- 
fusion with éxovrt. — Zyvl: trag. 
form (not Zavi) even in melic 
passages. — ouprapacrarety: fake 
position by (mapa) Zeus to atd him 
(owv). , 

219 f. ‘Thanks to my counsel, 
old Cronus lies entombed in the 
deep, dark Tartarean gulf.’ Cp. 
Hes. Zheog. 729 f. Ternves tad 
Copw nepoevre | xexpvpara, Ov. 
Met. 1. 113 f. postquam Saturno 
tenebrosa in Tartaro misso, | sub 


‘ 4 ‘ “A , 
kevouov Kadvrre Tov Tadavyevh Kp3vov 


Todd €& ewou 


Iove mundus erat, Chaucer, Monkes 
Tale, 15488 f. “From heigh degré 
yit fel he for his synne | Doun 
into helle, wher he yet is inne.” — 
BovAais: causal dat. = da ras 
€uas BovAds, whereas the instrum. 
= dia . . . BovAdy. — perapBalis 
KevOpdov: deep, dark, cavernous 
gloom. Cp. 1029, 1050. 

220. Kadverret: rare in prose, 
exc. in cpds. — mwadavyevf: cp. 
873. A less common form is zra- 
Aaoyevijs. 

221. avrotot cuppdyxoror: allies 
and all, HA. 7744, G. 1191, Gl. 
525 a, B. 475 N. 2.— rordde: with 
a gesture (rowaira in 214) to con- 
trast with ratode (223). — &€: Ion. 
= tro (emphasizing the source). 
In Att. there is not the same re- 
sponsibility as with to (e€ the 
corporation, the faculty; tod the 
individual, the professor). Latin 
selected ad, Eng. dy, Greek to 
( from under), é&, pos, rapa (per- 
sonal relations). Isaeus is fond 
of é€. . In late Greek dio is used 
more and more, and the difference 
is finally effaced. 
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222. 6 trav Oedv ripavvos: a 
permissible order, exc. with parti- 
tives and personal pronouns. 

wpednpévos: perf. to denote 
maintenance of result. Cp. Plato, 
Protag. 314 B BeBrappevoy 7 
aed npEevov. 

223. Cp. wera trav déow ta- 
XLOTO. ynpacKer xapts (Menander). 
—kaxaior: first for emphasis. — 
ratode: ‘as you see’ (the recom- 
pense deserved is not received; 
the requital is xaxy). — e€npel- 
aro: = dvrypeiparo. 

224 f. “To know nor love, nor 
friend, nor law, to be Omnipotent 
but friendless, is to reign” (Shel- 
ley). — wés: mescio guomodo. 

225. véonpa: not so common 
as voaos (1069), particularly in the 
fig. sense, but hardly to be distin- 
guished from it in meaning (= any 
adverse state). Cp. airia (226), 
airiapa (194). 

226. § otv: dismissing one 


dAdourwy adda, Kat Suerrouyilero 


theme and taking up another. Cp. 


935.—alrlav xa’ Hvriva : = 6 TL 
aiTiacdmevos. 
228. dws: temporal = ds, 


freq. in Ion. (oxws). 

229. Cp. 484, Hes. Theog. 230 
ev O€ Exacta | aOavdros dieragev 
Gpas Kal eréppade Tysds, 835 6 de 
Toiow év dteddcaro Tiysds. — Kabé- 
fero :: prose éxafeLero. 

230. Sterrox(fero : ordinadat. 
“Ordind general ministra e duce ” 
(/nferno 7.78). Cp. Ar. Rhet. 1. 
2.22 Ta TTOLXEIA KAL TAS TpOTATELS 
(elements and premisses), Isoc. 2. 
16 Tatra yap oToxela mpOta Kat 
psyota xpyoTns moAirelas éoriv. 
— The impf. here as the tense of 
vision (the action is watched). 
The best example to illustrate the 
principle is Eur. Bacch. 737 ff. 
Change of tense in Greek is as easy 
as change of subject. Cp. Soph. 
AZ. 31, Ant. 406 and 426-428 ope 
... apwkey... yparo... Peper. 
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231 ff. “Whilst my beloved 
race is trampled down” (Shelley, 
P.U. 1. 386). 

232. érxev: fook (one of the 
few verbs whose 2d aor. has an 
ingress. signification). — étord- 
was: = addavious. Cp. 151, 668. 

233. irioa: create (only in 
Plato in prose). 

234. otow: (BovAcipaor), 
Ep. pronominal—in Att. poetry 
most freq. after xai, dé, yap. Cp. 
237. 

235. éré\pnoa: ingress. aor. 
Cp. 203. — éeAvodpnv: J secured 
the release of. This causative 
force (laisser, lassen) the mid. 
does not possess exclusively, but 
shares it with the act. Cp. x 286 
KakOv éxAVoopar Woe Tadow. — 
Note the asyndeton, the second 
clause specific, explanatory of the 
first (general). Cp. 267. 

236. ro ph... podetv: a com- 
mon use of the articular inf. in 
tragedy. — The whole tendency of 
the articular inf. is toward the ob- 
jectionable. In Eur. Azpp. 191 


the hatefulness of ro Ghv, here of 
To TeOvavar. — ph: verbs of hin- 
dering take a variety of construc- 
tions (GMT. 807, 811). For the 
redundant py cp. nzcht after ver- 
hindern, verhiiten (still used in 
the spoken language), whereas 
in Eng. the neg. survives only 
with warn. This neg. in hypo- — 
taxis is a survival of parataxis. — 
Stapparoévras: utterly crushed = 
diapOapevras. Cp. 189.—"Ardou: 


acc. in 1029 (with adj.).— The 


Phaeacian myth is the earliest 
Greek representation of the abode 
of the dead. 

237 ff. “Behold, thou hast in- 
structed many, and thou hast 
strengthened the weak hands... 
But now it is come upon thee” 
(Job 4. 3).— 19: Ep. = rovrw (dia 
Touro) = éx twvde (cum res ita 
stint), very rare in Att. writers. — 
tol: 7a (you see). — rotaicde: so 
Totouros (Ag. 1075, 1360). — mnpo- 
vate. : = mypyaor (freq. in trag.), 
dat. of instrument. Cp. 276, 306. — 
képmrropa.: flector. Cp. 306, 513. 
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238. Zo bear painful, pitiful 
to see (chiasm). The infinitives 
are datives. 

239. év oixrw mpoOépevos: sef- 
ling down in pity(’s account), 
apo being local (not temporal, as 
Weckl. explains), hence = oixrei- 
pas (cp. Soph. £7. 1334). Cp. Ag. 
32 1a deorotdv yap ev ecdvTa 
Oycopat, and the phrase éy ddux7y- 
pare Oéc6a. The figure is from 
throwing dice. Still more errone- 
ous is the interpretation of Bothe, 
Blomfield, and others (praeferre, 
sc. lovi et diis). 

240. vwndcds: 
avouriorws. ._ 

241. tppiOprorpar : have been dis- 
ctplined (ime the words forced into 
their places in verse). Prome- 
theus feels “ mensuraque iuris vis 
erat” (Lucan, Pharsal. 1. 175).— 
Zvi SuorxAehs 0a: = ro Adi ddofov 
Oéapia. 

242. “They had been stones 


Ep. = prose 


whom that could not have moved ” 
(Vero 3. 2), “He, whose heart’s 
of adamant or flint, | My tears 
nor plaints could mollify a whit” 
(Marlowe, Dzdo 2), “ Unless your 
unrelenting flinty hearts | Sup- 
press all pity in your stony 
breasts” (Jew of Malta 1), 
“From brassy bosoms and rough 
hearts of flint” (Merch. of Ven. 4. 
1), “Si ton coeur... n’est de bronze 
ou de fer” (Molidre, L’Etourd? 3. 
8), atdnpdppwv Oupds (Sept. 52), 
7000 3érpos 4 oidapos (Eur. Med. 
1279), voov oddpov (Mosch. 4. 
44), ovdypeov Arop (Q 205, 521). 

243. bens: individualistic 
(mostly with expressions vf praise 
and blame; often in the tragic 
poets). —ovvacyaAg: “the power 
to feel with others.” See on 161. 

244. pox8otgs: not in Homer 
(who uses podyos), here merely a 
variant for movos, THAT, Lo- 
vais. Cp. Xen. Ages. 5. 3 (ox7- 
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gat. .. é€move), Eur. Azpp. 301 
poxGovpev révous. 

245. éxpytov: in Att. only pres. 
and imperf. (= éBovdAouyv). — 
mAyivOnv: poet., mostly trag., = 
nvidOnv. The idea is not “sore 
with anger,” but “pained with 
grief.” 

246. xal phy: ef sane.— Xa- 
vés: poet. Att. for édeevos; for 
the omission of eiué see on 42. — 
elropdv: see on 238. Cp. “ful 
pitous to byholde” (Chaucer). 

247. Du gingst doch etwa nicht 
weiter denn dies.— ph: interrog. 
particle expecting a neg. answer 
—first in Aesch., only six times 
in the tragic poets. See Studzes 
in Honour of B. L. Gildersleeve, 
p- 427.— ob m1: to tone down 
the statement. — rév&: rav eipy- 


pevwv. — wepatrépw: only here 
in Aesch. Cp. dvwrepw (312). 

248. “Yet in this life | Lie hid 
more thousand deaths: yet death 
we fear’ (Meas. for Meas. 3.1). 
Cp. Eur. Fr. 813 was Tus hoBetras 
pis Aurety 76d HALov, Hor. Od. 3. 
29. 29 prudens futuri temporis exi- 
tum | caliginosa nocte premit deus, 
Plato, Gorg. 523 D zavoréov écti 
mpoedoras avrovs tov Oavarov: 
viv yap mpoicact. TovTo pév ovv 
cat 8) elpyrat re Upopnbe? drrws 
dv avon adray (to prevent them 
from deceiving the judges in 
Hades, not to help them in life). 
— wpodépxerOar pdpov: = Oavarov 
mpoopav = Odvarov dedrevac (Plato, 
Apol. 29 A).— ratvev: takes the 
participle, as well as the inf. 

249. rd wotov: the article antici- 
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pates the answer to be substituted 
for zrotov. — ddppaxov: not de- 
rived from a verb, yet containing 
a verbal idea (= tacts, dxos), 
hence the objective gen. vogov. 

250. “So we mistake the fu- 
ture’s face | Eyed through Hope’s 


deluding glass” (Dyer, Grongar | 


Fiill),* Du, mit dem weichen Sinn, 
{ Vom Himmel ausersehen | Zur 
Menschentrosterin. | Du bist es, 
. die den Kranken ' Die Todesqualen 
stillt; | Mit wonnigen Gedanken | 
Von Zukunft ihn erfiillt” (Biirger, 
An die Hoffnung); “Tels sont 
l’ceuvre et le sort de nos illusions : | 
Elles tombent toujours, et la jeune 
Espérance | Leur dit toujours: 
‘Mes sceurs, si nous recommen- 
cions!’” (Sully Prudhomme, Les 
Danaides). — tvpdA3é6s: ‘that are 
never fulfilled,’ ‘not real.’ Cp. 
‘blind alley.’ Led on by hope 


ae ane 2) 


man blindly pursues his course; 
fixing his eyes on the goal of his 
labor, he forgets death. “In sor- 
genfreiem Leben | Nie entbehren, 
stets erstreben,” says Hoffnung in 
Faust (2. 824),— éav py €Aryrat, 
dvéXmorov ov eEevpyoe (Hera- 
clitus). Cp. Shelley, PU. 2. 4. 
49 ff. “For onthe race of man... 
ghastly death unseen before, | Fell 
. . . Prometheus saw, and waked 
the legioned hopes.” Aesch. di- 
verges from Hesiod (0.D. 94 ff.). 
252. pévror: nevertheless (a still 
greater boon). — odlv: = adrois 
(never ogi in tragedy). Cp. 457. 
253. Cp. 30. — «al: marks the 
interest and insistence of the 
questioner, whose mind is_ sur- 
charged with queries. Cp. 257.— 
droywrdsv: flame-flashing (flame- 
visag’d). Epithets in -wids are 
especially freq. in Euripides. 
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254. Ves, and many arts there- 
from theyll learn. A cultivated 
feeling for the language is neces- 
sary to perceive the color of the 
utterance in the stichomythy in 
tragedy. Simple as the con- 
versation is here, all the English 
versions are totally inadequate. 
Position and particles are ignored. 
Cp. 258, 379, 746, 768.— ad ov: 
CX CUIUS USH. 

255. tovoioSe: apparently dis- 
tant from airiapaow, but a verse 
is like an incomplete circle. See 
on 194. The nom. and acc. can 
be held in the mind longer than 
the dat.; not so the gen. Soin 
Latin the gen. is always put near 
its belongings. 

256. Prometheus interrupts, 
and the stichomythy is preserved. 


More freq. the artifice is concealed 
by a question. — kaxév: gen. of 
separation, as Ar. Av. 383 THs 
opyns xadav. 

257. torw: accented whenever 
the original and dormant meaning 
is awakened by emphasis (neg. 
or otherwise). — mwpoxelpevov: an 
afterthought, the predicating idea 
reasserting itself. If they had. 
been juxtaposed, as Pers. 371 (Hv 
mpoxeiwevov), the verbal element 
in the participle would have van- 
ished, being neutralized by éorey, 
arpoxeievov becoming a mere ad- 
jective. The perf. part. is often 
associated with other adjectives. 
Periphrases with the aor. part. are 
rare, but with the perf. frequent. 
Cp. 755. | 
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during his reign; if another as- 
cends the throne, the situation 
will change. A somewhat more 
definite répya is mentioned in 
376, and a foreshadowing of the 
real end in 756. —xelvm: an Epic 
and lonic touch; but in Demos- 
thenes with aphaeresis ("keivw). 

259. Sdfe S€ mas: the position 
marks the high tension of the 
speaker’s mind. The chorus takes 
up the Titan’s “seem ” —“ Seem! 
But how?” 

260. fpapres: didst err. 

261. Kal’ iSovv: = mpos 7do- 
vyv. Cp. 212.—adyos: maeror 3 
mwevOos = luctus; ddvvy = cructa- 
tus (the sharp momentary pain). 
After dA-yos supply ed A€youpe. 

262. Cp. Eur. App. 290 ff. 
dd0v . . . rn. . . TO eizrouny | 
peOeio’ é dAXov eis BeATiw AOyov. 

263. “Ay, ‘tis an easy thing 
for him that has | No pain, to talk 
of patience” (Tourneur, Atherzst’s 
Tragedy 2. 4), “Men | Can coun- 
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sel and speak comfort to that 
grief | Which they themselves not 
feel” (Much Ado 5. 1), “A 
wretched soul, bruised with ad- 
versity, | We bid be quiet, when 
we hear it cry; | But were we 
burden’d with like weight of 
pain,| As much, or more, we 
should ourselves complain” (Cov. 
of Errors 2. 1), facile omnes, 
quom _ualemus, *recta_ consilia 
aegrotis damus (Ter. Andr. 309), 
suaue, mari magno_ turbantibus 
aequora uentis, | e terra magnum 
alterius spectare laborem (Lucret. 
2.1), tovto 8 eimeiy puov 7 p: 
pev xaxa (Eur. /r. 45), paov 
mapavety 4 ma0ovra KapTepetv 
(Alc. 1078). — Aadpsv: = pudtov. 
So often xovgdov. Cp. Philemon, 
Fr. 2 xaderov Td movelv, Td Se 
KeAevoot padiov. — to woSa: an 
easy trope. Cp. Cho. 697 é€w ko- 
pilwv GAcOpiov ayAod 70d2, Eur. 
Heracl. 109 xadov 5 y ew mpa- 
yparwv éxew 7080. 
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264. wapawetv: consulere. — 
vouderetv: smonere. Cp. Eur. Fr. 
862 dmavrés éopev eis TO vovderety 
gogo, avrot 3 sorav sparaper, 
ov ywwoxopev, H.F. 1249 ov 8 
exTos @v ye Tuupopas pe vovlereis. 

265. “Nothing of all these 
evils hath befallen me | But justly : 
I myself have brought them on, | 
Sole author I, sole cause! . . . | 
This well I knew” (Milton, Sam- 
son Ag. 374 ff.).— rat?’ &ravra : 
more emphatic than ratra mavra 
(‘all, all I knew’). ‘It was not 
an act of imprudence; I did what 
I did advisedly, fully cognizant of 
all the consequences’ (viz., that I 
would be punished). See on 268. 
—qmordunv: / had the knowledge 
(émiornun), which the chorus 
had hinted he had not (260). 
‘You may call it a dudprnps 
(266) to help others and have 
no regard for one’s own safety — 
and from your point of view I 
grant it.’ 

266. é&ov éxdv: dvadizAwois 
(repetition) expresses passion, and 
means more in Greek than in 
Latin, more in Latin than in 


Italian. Cp. 274, 688, 887, 894, 
999. — otk Apvaropar: = drow 
(oporoynow), non mentiar (Hor. 
Sat. 2. 6. 32). 

267. aphyev: prose Borbav 
= ddedov. — nipopynv: gained, 
brought on myself. Cp. Soph. 
Ai. 1023 Tadra ravta Gov GavdvTos 
nupopnv, /sae. 8. 35 (oixiav) dioxe- 
Nias evpioxovoav (of rental), 11. 
49 xwpiov ... 0 tAéov ovK Ay evpot 
TPLAKOVTA PVOv. 

268. Prometheus contrasts the 
magnitude of his punishment with 
the light penalty anticipated. — 
od piv te: uevertheless, not by any 
means (unv a repellant particle; 
it meets an objection). — wdépyv: 
= ordinary prose wunv (Lys. 31. 
1); impf. of resistance to pressure 
(7 never dreamed). GS. 216. — 
rolatot: prose Tovavrais. — pe kaT- 
voxvavetobar: that [ should waste 
away. The subj. of the inf. is 
sometimes expressed for contrast 
or emphasis. Cp. Soph. Z/. 471 
Sox pe retpay tHvde ToApHoELY, 
Plato, Rep. 400 B olpou O€ pe axn- 
Ko€vat. 

269. mweSapolois: prose perew- 
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pots, never in Soph. or Eur. Cp. 
710, 916, Cho. 846 Adyou zreddp- 
gio. edd = perd in meaning, 
but not in etymology. 

270. “Round about all is 
mute | As the snow fields on 
the mountain peaks ” (Tennyson). 
Cp. 2.— tuxévra: so Eng. “you 
have happened of an untoward 
son-in-law ” (Heywood). 

271. SiperQe: trag. = ddvpecGe. 
— axn: prose Avmas (dolores) = 
oupopds = Tyas (272). 

272. wéSo. Baoar: = €x Tov 
dpparos él tyv ynv KxataBacar 
(to listen to the narrative and 
be prepared to sing the oraot- 
pov).— Tas wporeprotoas Tiyxas: 
= Tas émovoas oupdopds. Cp. 
637. 

273. &tad ré&ovs: not forever 
(S14 mavrds), the usual meaning, 
but penttus, ad finem usque om- 
nino, emphasizing ro wav. Cp. 
Eum.64. 6a wavros in this sense 
is rare in Att. (283). For the 
resolution cp. 2, 76. 

274. “Sorrow shared with af- 


fectionate friends is relieved of 
half its poignancy” (Kalidasa, 
Cakuntala 3), “Have pity upon 
me, have pity upon me, O ye my 
friends: for the hand of God 
hath touched me” (/oé 1g. 21). 
—ouprovicate: condolete. Cp. 
ovykdpvew (414, 1059), ovva- 
oXarAG (243). 

- 275. vév:) (atptov, when they 
themselves may not be free from 
woe. Aristotle defines eos as 
Avan tis ert atvonevw Kax@ 6 
kav ards mpocdoxyoeev av ma- 
Ociv  r&v abrod rwa (Rheét. 2. 8. 
2).—poyotun: Ep. = zovovrte. 
—ratré: adv. = rov atrov rpe- 
Tov = dpoiws (codem modo), hence — 
amparttally. — rhavapévyn: roam- 
ing. 

276. “Et chacun a son tour, 
comme dit le proverbe” (Moliére, 
L’ Ecole des Femmes 5. 8), Cp. 
Eur. Heracl. 611 mapa 8 dAAav 
dAAa. poipa dwxe, [Isoc.] 1. 29 
Kown yap 4 TUxn Kat Td péAXov 
ddparov, Archil. 9. 7 dAAore 3 
GAAos exer Tdde, Simon. 32 (eis 
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nkw Sodtyns Tépa Kehedou 


Sxordbas) avOpurros ev uy more 
y- | ons 6 Te yiveras adproy, | 7d 
dvdpa idwv oA B.ov, do- | cov xpovov 
éxoerat, Schiller, Braut von Mes- 
sina 4. 4 “Schreitet das Ungliick 
. -. Heute an dieser Pforte pocht 
es, Morgen an jener.” — apds 
&AAor GAAov: more expressive 
than if not interwoven. — mpoot- 
fave: alights upon (metaphor 
from a bird of prey). 

277. od dxotoas: nol unwill- 
ing (litotes), natural to the Greek, 
but imported into English from 
the study of the classics. — éme- 
Oov~as: dramatic aor., here a real 
past. See on 73. Cp. 393. 

279. kal: and (in accordance 
with that desire). — xpatrvécvrov : 
poet. adj. = rayéws epomevov 
(AaBpocvros 601). 

280. “Inhabit as birds wing 


the wind, | Its world-surrounding 
aether”’ (Shelley). — @G@xov: prose 
edpav (Gyw 135). — mpoAtrotca : 
leaving (the chariot and stepping 
out).—dyvév: Sure. Impurity of 
any kind is abhorrent to "HAtos. 
281. «wépov: (high-)way, év @ 
TV jopeiav TovodvTaL Ta Gpvea 
(schol.). Cp. Eur. 7.7. 253 a€€vov 
mopov (of the sea). — oxproéocy : 
rough. The highway of the 
birds was duadds, but the dur, 
where Prometheus was bound, 
was Tpaxvs. 
282. wedd: Att. fut. of rerdalw. 
283. Prometheus is interrupted 
by the arrival of an unexpected 
visitor. The framework of the 
drama is thus made more elastic 
and the audience kept in suspense. 
284. Enter Oceanus from the 
right, mounted on a winged steed. 
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The chorus has the same attitude 
toward Zeus as Prometheus, but 
declares that his resistance to 
Zeus is foolish, not reproachfully, 
but entreatingly, that he may be- 
think himself of some means to 
‘ obtain respite of his suffering. 
Oceanus, on the other hand, mis- 
judging the haughty character of 
Prometheus, demands complete 
and humble submission to the 
will of the sovereign. Nowhere 
is there a hint of the relationship 
existing between Oceanus and the 
chorus. —SoAuxf\s: Ep. = paxpas. 
Cp. 8 393 Sortxdv dddv. — réppa 
kedeiOou: poet. = TréAos 4d0v, SO- 
called terminal acc. with jxw (not 
the obj. of dexpeupapevos). Cp. 
717, 724, 729, Prom. Luom. Fr. 7. 

285. Stapenpdpevos mods of: 
having traversed (st. tHv Ke 
Aevdov) to thee. Cp. Sept. 334 
duapeipac Gd6v, Eur. Fr. 123 ded 
pécov yap aidéepos | réeuvwv xe- 
Aevbov. 

286. “The hors that hadde 
wynges for to fle,” but not Pegasus, 
nor a griffin. Sea deities are rep- 
resented in older Greek art as 
riding on sea horses. — wrepvyoxf : 


formed like the Homeric zroduxy 
(= okvrrepov). 

287.eDirecting by my will with- 
out (= and not with) @ bridle bit. 
The steed is endowed with reason 
and does not require a guiding 
rein. So the golden handmaids 
of Hephaestus (% 419), Achilles’ 
steed Xanthus (‘T 407), the horse 
Falada endowed with speech in 
Grimm’s .)/archen, the ships of 
the Phaeacians (6 560). 

288. ovvaryo: “thy sorrow 
aches in me.” The variety of ex- 
pressions for sympathy is note- 
worthy (161, 243, 274, 303, 414, 
1059). — to: an excellent touch ; 
the insistence upon his sympathy 
casts just a shadow of doubt on 
his sincerity in contrast with the 
unaffected pity of the nymphs. 

289. Multum ualet communio 
sanguinis (Cic. Pro Roscio Amer. 
22. 63).—7d ovyyevés: since he 
is the son of Uranus and Gaea. 
The villagers of. Loukka in Za- 
cynthus sing a song to-day, which 
runs: Kado zov elvat, Td ovyevo 
y vat cvppalwpevo | Kai vé xadd 
Kal gt KAKO V vat CVTpopEpEvo, 
‘Kinship is an excellent bond of 
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affection, which keeps us in weal 
and in woe standing loyal to- 
gether.’ Cp. 39. See on 14.— 
Sox: Ion. for dSoxet por, seldom 
= / think in Att., though this use 
is not excluded. So Chaucer “it 
thinketh me.” 

290. évavayxdfe.: constrains. 
The cpd. is unusual. — xoopls : 
apart from, whereas dvev = sine. 
But the best authors sometimes 
neglect the distinction. —ré.. . 
vé: never in Att. inscr., but occa- 
sionally in the orators, especially 
Lys. and Isoc., to connect sen- 
tences (never words). 

291. potpav: fart (of consid- 
eration) due, honor. Cp. Eur. 
Suppl. 241 vipovres TH POdve 
aA€ov pépos, Soph. 77. 1238 vewew 
éuot POivovre potpav, Plato, Crat. 
398 B peydAnv potpay Kat tTYmnv 
Exel. 

292. velwatpe: without av simply 
because ovx éoriy OTw = ovK EoTLV 
OTWS TiVL = TOS dv = ovK av. Ex- 
cept in a few fixed phrases the 
pure opt. is not used for opt. with 
av in Attic. All the so-called ex- 
amples are of the same type (exc. 


OHLaW OTL XPY TOL TULTPATCELD - 


those in direct questions). It is 
prob. a relic, and was handed down 
as a formula, ov« ear OTw satisfy- 
ing av’s claim. In 291 there is an 
-av just before the opt., which 
cheats the ear and the regimen. 
So the Eng. possessive (“inno- 
cence’ white soul”), GMT. 241, 
GS. 450. 

293. ré5e: proleptic. — érupa: 
real, lon. for ép0a. Cp. érupo- 
Aoyia, 6pOozreaa. dAnOés = can- 
did; to 6v= that which really 


2S. 


294. xaptroyAwocetv : cloze )( 
tell simple sooth, t.e. érvpa—in 
deed as well as in word to be a 
friend: py por avip ein yAdooy 
giros, GAAG Kat Eoyw (Theogn. 
973). Cp. Cho. 266 yAwoons 
xépw 8 mavr dmayyeAe, Eur. 
Or. 1514 yAwoon xapi~e. See on 
180. — éve pot: = eveori pot = ev 
TH ioe eveoti po. Cp. Eur. 
Bacch. 316 év ry pice | 76 cwdpo- 
vely éveotwy eis TA TaVT aeél. 

295. otpawe * show in detail 
(pres.), but onpnvov (564), show 
(aor.), insisting on the accom- 
plishment of the action. 
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296. ‘Qxeavod : 3d pers., in- 
forming the audience who the 
visitor is. — The use of the proper 
name for the pers. pron. is a 
marked feature of tragedy. 

297. Cp. Eur. Fr. 903 ovx 
éote Avayns GAO Pdppaxov Bpo- 
rots | ds dvdpos éoOAod Kat diAov 
mapaiveots. — The trochaic cae- 
sura in the paroemiac is rare. 

208. rl xpfipa: che cosa ? often 
added to éa (exclamation of sur- 
prise). The Italians even omit 
_che and make cosa do duty for the 
interrogative. 

299. érérrys: = Gewpds (118). 
Cp. 302, Sept. 640 watpwas yas 
€7T OT TY) PAs: 

300. werpypeph: vock-roofed. 
Cp. Eur. Cycl. 82 advrpa 8 és 
metpypepy | rotpvas aOpoicat. 

301. Cp. 133. — atréxtira: 


self-formed, t.e. natural — Vergil’s 
UWtVO Saxo.—avdypophropa : mother 
of tron (of Scythia). Cp. 047 py- 
tépa Onpov, Milton, P.L. 1. 673 
“In his womb was hid metallic 
ore.” According to Pliny the art 
of casting bronze was discovered 
by the Scythians. Cp. Seft. 817 
ZKVOn odypy. 

302. alav: prose yyv (only 
twice in Soph., but often in Eur. 
and Aesch.).— Oewphowv: fo gaze 
on. The fut. participle is modal 
(exc. in O.O. relations). 

303. cvvacxadeav: from ouvva- 
oydAXw, not -dw (161). 

304. Sépxov Ofapa: almost = 
specta spectaculum. Cp. 241.— 
révSe : = pe (deictic and proleptic). 

305. Zhat aided him in the 
stablishment of his power. — ovy- 
KaTagThoavTa: = cvvidpicarTa, 
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one of the many words that en- 


titled the poet to be called “thun-: 


dering Aeschylus.” *Cp. 109, 861, 
866, Sept. 614 (ovyxabeAxvoOyoe- 
tat), Suppl. 286 (aorvyerovoupe- 
vyv)- 

306. See on 237. 

307. op®, IIpopnded: so the 
chorus (144).—yé: emphasizing 
the fact that vovfernoas and rap- 
atvéoets Jay nearest his heart. 
The good old man of the sea is 
now about to admonish one who 
ordinarily needs acvice least; the 
recommendations of the well- 
meaning friend are calculated to 
incite the stiff-necked ‘Titan to 
further resistance. As Pseudo- 
Isocrates says (1. 31), pode 
piAraitios wv, Bap yap, pode 
piremitintys, mapofuvtixov yap. 
—So the young Elihu to Job: 
“T pray thee, hear my speeches,and 
hearken to all my words” (33.1). 

308. Ow: see on 177. — mot- 
KiXw: various, hence shrewd 
(deve, ovveTo, Emeatypon). Cp. 
62 and the epithets of Hesiod 
(Theog. 520): aotktXos, aiodouy- 
Tis, 546 adyxvAopytis, 616 aoAv- 


dpts. Oceanus is not speaking 
with a sneer, as some suppose. 
309. “ Those who know | 
Themselves, who wisely take | 
Their way through life, and 
bow | To what they cannot break” 
(Matthew Arnold, Empedocles).— 
ylyvwoke caurév: learn to know 
thyself (endeavor) : yv@O ceavrov, 
come to a knowledge of thyself 
(attainment). Cp. 327, 334, GS. 
303.— Praecepto monitus, saepe 
te considera (Phaedr. 3. 8. 1), 
‘‘Examinez-vous bien, et vous 
verrez quwil y aura toujours de 
votre faute” (Lesage, Gz Blas), 
“Full wys is he that can him-selven 
knowe (Monkes Tale 3329).— 
The Greeks (and the French) 
recognize a certain bluntness about 
the imv. The pres. is not so 
abrupt, so urgent, as the aorist. — 
This proverb (as pydev dyav 318, 
327, comp. 507, 543) the Greek 
applied to all the phases of life. 
Like @vnta dpoveiv, Karpov dpa, 
etc., they arose and flourished on 
Ionic soil, and in the modern world 
have evoked a prodigious philo- 
sophic literature. “E caelo de- 
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310 
scetidit yvob. ceavrév,” says 
Juvenal (Sat. 4. 11. 27). Soc- 


rates based all knowledge on an 
obedience to this commandment. 
— “Once read thy own breast 
right.... Man gets no other light. 
Sink in thyself! There ask 
what ails thee” (Arnold, Exzfed.). 
In the Charmides of Plato, Critias 
maintains that 76 yeyvdoKev €avTov 
is the same as cwdhpocvvy. — pe0- 
Gppooat tpdmovs: “Amend your 
ways and your doings” (Jer. 7. 
3), “Self is sin-obstinate, if self 
amend not” (Old Eng. Play). 
311. reOnypévovs:  whetted 
(“speak daggers”). Cp. Soph. 
At. 584 yAoooda cov TeOrxypevn, 
Sept. 715 reOyypévov roi pt ovK 
drapBAvveis Adyw, Eur. Or. 1625 
Any exwv teOyypevov, Hipp. 689 
épyy suvTeOnypevos ppevas, Psalms 
64. 3 “Whet their tongue like a 
sword... shoot their arrows, even 
bitter words.” The Greeks were 
freer than we in the use of yAwooa 
(xaAxeve yAGooay Pind. P. 1. 86), 
but Holofernes speaks of a “tongue 
filed” (Z.Z.L. 5. 1). 
312. pleas: Aurlest forth, like 
a thunderbolt (1043). Cp. 932, 
Eur. Alc. 679 veavias Adyous 


haply. 


pirruyv, Hec. 334 Ady. . . warnv 
pibOevres, Hdt. 4. 142 tadra... 
és “Iwvas daréppertar.— The con- 
dition is monitory; hence the fut. 
indic. (of which there are almost 
three times as many cases in 
Aesch. as of the subjv. ; in Soph. 
and Eur. they are more evenly 
balanced). GMT. 447. — réxa: 
Aristotle says (het. 2. 
13. 1) that old men have met with 
so many failures that they are not 
sure of anything: olovrat, tcact 
3 00d%, kai duis Byrodvres mpoc- 
riOcaow det TO “tows” Kat “Taxa,” 
Kal mdvTa A€yovow ovTW, Tayiws 
(positively) oddév. — wal paxpdv 
xré.: though seated high above. — 
Oceanus warns his friend that 
Zeus may “give him a punish- 
ment fit for his mischief,” that 
“with reiterated crimes he might | 
Heap on himself damnation.” — 
paxpdv : adverbial. — dvwrépe : 
only here in Aeschylus. 

313. “I dare not speak lest 
Heaven’s fell King | Should hear” 
(Shelley, P.7%. 1. 140). — Oaxédv: 
prose xafe{ouevos. —xKAtor: with 
dy as durative fut., the indic. being 
ambiguous (both durative and 
aoristic), taxa toning down the 
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assertion to a bare possibility. — 
xédov: with poyOwv. Cp. Zum. 
500 KOTos Tis Epyparwyv. See App. 

314. twarbidv: zocum. 

315. “Let reason- moderate 
your rage a little,” dvdpav ydp 
éoriy évoikwy Te Kal Gopay, | év Tots 
Kaxoioe pn TeOvu@cba Oeois (Fr. 
358).— ds fxets: = an adj. modi- 
fying épyds (= Tas cavrov). So 
in prose the rel. (clause) may do 
duty for the article. — opyds: zvae 
(wrathy moods), “this temper 
- . - | Mood it and brood it in 
your breast” (John Byron). — 
&des: Zut away at once (aor.), 
but {are (316) endeavor to find 
(pres.). Cp. Eur. Hzpd. 473 Anye 
pev (make an effort) xaxav dpe- 
vov, | Angov 3 bBpiLovaa. 

317. “All proverbs in his 
speech, he’s proverbs all. | Why 
speaks he proverbs? | Because he 
would speak truth, | And proverbs 
you'll confess are old-said sooth ” 
(Old Eng. Play). — dpxata: veerl- 
lertes, “old saws and outworn 
sense,” hence 7Ai@a, papa. Cp. 
Ar. Plut. 323 dpxaiov Kat carpov, 
Nub. 984 dpxaia xai Arrodddy 
(Moachian) kai rerriywv avapecra, 


dpporre, 5& yvwporoyelv (speak in 


maxims) qrL1Kig pév mpeo Burépors 


(Aristotle, Rhet. 2. 21. 9). Cp. 
also Dogberry in Much Ado (3. 
5), the fool in Lear, Touchstone 
in As You Like ft (3. 3), old 
Justice, who is “full of wise saws 
and modern instances,” and Cos- 
tard in Love's Labour's Lost. — 
dalvopa: Adyev: See on 217. 

318 f. Such, however, proves 
to be the wages of too bold a tongue. 
“Ful ofte for to muche speche | 
Hath many a man ben spilt” 
(Maunciples Tale 325), Hes. O.D. 
719 f. yAdoons tor Onoavpos év 
avOpirrowww dpictos | pedwAgs, 
mwrcloTn O€ Xapis KaTd pmeTpov 
iovons, Eur. Bacch. 386 dyadivwv 
OTOpATWV ... TO TAOS SvaTvyéa, 
Aesch. Pers. 818 ovx wtmrépdev 
Ovytov ova xpy ppoveiv. — pévror: 
ze. “no matter what you may 
think about my advice being out 
of date, it remains true.” ‘ Pride 
goeth before destruction and a 
haughty spirit before a fall” 
(Proverbs 16. 18). — tipnydpov: 
big talking) (pixpov SuAeyopevot, 
Lys. 16. 19. Cp. Ach. Lf. 3. 2 
“ Boys, with women’s voices, strive 
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to speak big,” Plato, Aol. 20 E 
éav do€w re tiv peya A€yetv, Ar. 
Ran. 835 py peyada Nv deye, 
Theogn. 25 pymor .. . dyopaobau 
€ros peya. 

319. A freq. sentiment in the 
Greek poets. Cp. Pind. O. 1. 85 
axépdew. A€Aoyxev Oapuva KaKayo- 
pos. — érlyepa: fay (for the 
laborer, xerporéxvns). Cp. Plato, 
Rep. 608 C ra. ye peyote érixerpa 
dperns, Ar. Vesp. 581 ravrys ézi- 
XEtpa. 

320. ob: ef is dispensed with. 
See on 42.— rarevés: Aummiilis, 
extremely rare in this sense, usu- 
ally = grovelling, low. — nes xa- 
kois: cp. Soph. 4nt. 472 eixew 3 
OvK ériatarat KaKols (to evils dire 
she knoweth not to yield). To 
the Greek there was nothing ad- 
mirable in the action of a man 
who refused to bend under the 
weight of disaster; but the un- 
yieldingness of a woman situated 
as Antigone marked the heroic. 

gar. Cp. Pers. 531 py Kal Tt 
mpos Kaxolot tpoc Ona KaKov, Eur. 


~ 


Hipp. 874 ddXo mpos Kak® Kaxéy. 
— 8é: fourth word in the verse 
because the preceding words are 
closely linked together. Cp. 381. 

323 ff. mpds xévrpa Kddov exre- 
vets: paraphrase of a homely and 
oft-quoted proverb from Aeschylus 
to Paul. Cp. Ag. 1624 pds Kévtpa 
py Adxrile, Pind. P. 2. 173 wort 
Kevtpov AaxriLenev GALoOnpbs . . . 
oipos, “ To kick at the goad | But 
lengtherfs the road,” Acts 9. 5 and 
26. 14, Ter. Phorm. 1. 2. 28 ad- 
uorsum stimulum calces, Ammian. 
Marcell. 18. 19 ne contra acumina 
calcitraret, Dante, /nferno 9. 94 f. 
“Perché ricalcitrate a quella vo- 
glia.” The fut. éxrevets is used as 
a familiar (not Aarsh) imv., as the 
Countess says to the Clown in 
All’s Well (1. 3), “You'll be 
gone, Sir Knave, and do as I com- 
mand you.” 

324. trevOuvos: like the office- 
holders in Athens. None may 
ask of Zeus an accounting of his 
stewardship. 


325. elu: fut. of épxopuac in 
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standard prose, but iwv, devas are 
pres. as well. 

326. éav: the _ inscriptional 
form; jv the Thucydidean form 
(to avoid common phraseology ?) ; 
av late (but see Lys. 22). — é- 
Adoar: with dvvwyar. Cp. Plato, 
Legg. 638 E zepwpevos av dpa 
Svvwpae. 

327. Make an effort to hold 
thy peace and bridle thy all too 
unruly tongue (= yAdoors pa- 
Auta mavtTaxov Kpare), “ Mas- 
sige deinen Zorn; es fallen die 
Funken des Zornes erst auf Dich” 
(Herder), ppovety S¢ Ovyrov ovr’ 
ov xpy peya (Eur. Fr. 77).— 
AaBpooréper: cp. Soph Az. 1147 
TO cov AdBpov oTdpa. 328. axpi- 
Bas: = dxpws, with weptogo- = a 
double superlative (zeptocddpwv 
= Alay ovveros) — remonstrance, 
not irony. 

329. ‘“‘ Where the tongue wags, 
ruin never lags ” (Mrs. Browning). 
Not quite so harsh is wAyyas det 
mpooTpiBeras Tots oikérais (Ar. 


Eg.5). Cp. Soph. Ant. 127 Zeds 
yap peyaAns yAwoons Koprovs | 
tmepexOaipe (Zeus abominates the 
boasts of a great tongue), Sen. 
Thyestes 613 quem dies vidit ve- 
niens superbum, | hunc dies vi- 
dit fugiens iacentem. + paralg : 
= aBpoorouw. — wpoorplBeras : 
empiric present. 

330. Observe the symmetry in 
the number of verses (in 320-339). 
—{mr0@ oe: J gratulate thy for- 
tune (= poxapifw oe, sc. ‘that 
thou art not held guilty as well as 
I’). Cp. Eur. Med. 60. — 68od- 
vex: trag. for ort. —éxrds alrlas: 
cp. Soph. Ant. 445 éw Bapeias 
aiTias. —«vpets: fu te trouves = 
el, Tvyxdves dy, though occasion- 
ally in Ion. prose = tvyyaveww 
(xancisc’) ; asa copula practically 
confined to tragedy. 

331. Een daring to share my 
trials, —“thou hast had the te- 
merity to sympathize with me in 
my affliction; I congratulate thee 
that the act has not brought dire 
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punishment on thy. own head.” 
Cp. 274. 

332. facov: let be, have done. 
Cp. ® 221 dye by, Kai gacov. — 
pndé: instead of Kai py (€acov 
neg. in character). — pednodro: 
cp. 1002 f. The 3d pers. of the 
aor. imv. in prohibitions is found 
in all departments of literature, 
but rarely the 2d in any domain 
(none in the orators). 

333. Note thealliteration — the 
a of caution. Oceanus is warned to 
be more ware. — wdavros .. . ot: 
more emphatic than ovdapas. Cp. 
1053, Eur. Hipp. 1062. — viv: = 
avrov. See on 46. — etmOfs : cp. 34. 

334- Wherrawe: circumspice, 
Ep., rare in trag., freq. in Pindar. 
Cp. 1034. — wnpavdis: = BAaBrs. 
— 68@: mission = édv EXOys. Cp. 
951, Sept. 37 pay parav odo. 

335. WoAAQ@: rare in this sense 
in some authors (Aeschines pre- 


fers zoAv).— rods wétas: not “die 
Nachsten,” “les prochains,” but 
“ autrui,” those who have any re- 
lations whatsoever with us, not 
belonging to the group oixeiot, 
€mirndecor, piror, dvaryKator. — wé- 
Aas is archaic and poet. for zAn- 
aiov. — ppevoty: znstruct. — evs: 
= olos d. 

336. tpyw kod Adbym: acommon 
and natural contrast in a state 
where the #rrwy Adyos became the 
xpeirrwy under the skillful manipu- 
lation of the goduoral. Cp. 1080. 
—rexpalpopar: draw conclusions 
from premises (rexpypi.). 

337- ‘I go, and prithee stay me 
not.’ 

338. atya: J vaunt, i.e. feel 
confident, — repeated to enforce 
the entreaty in 337. — Sapedv: 
the older form, but dwpedy prevails 
at the end of the fifth century. 

339. The result clause is really 
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epexegetic of dwpeay. — éxAdoar: 
the inf. representing the imv. or 
opt. is in the fut. sphere. 

340. tra pév: 2” part (followed 
by drdap). — draw: ) (weuouar= 
[thank you. Cp. [Theogn.] 203 ra 
peév © aiva, Ta O€ WELPopat.—AfE§w : 
‘SC. €ranvovoa = ératvEeropat aéi. 

341. mpoOuplas: gen. of want. 
— ovdSév: adv. — &dAclres: cpds. 
with éy are practical (instant press- 
ing interest); émAcirav, faz; 
KataXcirew, hinterlassen; dmode- 
mew, verlassen; deirew (299, 731, 
734), leave (colorless). — drdp : 
belongs to the sermo familiaris. 

342. pydev wéver: pres. (desist- 
ance) = Angov movav éacov 
(332). — @pedkov: naturally can, 
and often does, take the dat., usu. 
in the dramatic poets (acc. 507), 
but occasionally also in prose. 
Cp. Pers. 842 trois Pavoter wXov- 
TOs OvdEeV Merci. 

343. Ur... OAes: there is 


no “ contemptuous doubt” in these 
words. Cp. Soph. 77. 228 xaprov 
el TL Kal Pepers. 

344. exroSav txwv: keeping out 
(of it). Cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 37 oup- 
BovAevovoty éxrodwv exe épavrdv. 

345 f. Prometheus does not be- 
lieve xara. Tov dvOpwzrwwov Aoywopdv 
solamen miseris socios habuisse 
doloris (Spinoza, Z¢h. 4. 57), but 
rather with Cicero (De Of. 3. 6. 
30) suum cuique incommodum 
(discomfort) ferendum est, potius 
quam de alterius commodis detra- 
hendum. Cp. 446.—etvexa: Ion. 
and Ep. for évexa (ovvexa not trag.). 
Cp. xevds, E€ivos. 

346. ruxetv: = yevéobar. Cp. 
Pers. 706 wypat av tuxot Bporois. 

347-372. A magnificent de- 
scription: “Dextréme limite,” says 
Patin, “ou parvient quelquefois 
laudacieux génie d’Eschyle.” 

347 f. 84ra: emphasizes ov. — 
kactyvfrov: prose ddeA god. 
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348. telpovor: verant; Ep. = 
Avrovec. (mental and physical). 
Cp. Isoc. Epzst. 8. 2 yarer@s pe 
povres .. . AvToupevous. —"Atav- 
ros: shows that the poet preserved 
the Hesiodic tradition with refer- 
ence to the Titan’s father (‘Iaze- 
Tiovidns ), in spite of the fact that 
he represents Prometheus as the 
son of Themis. —Cp. Hes. Zheog. 
517 “ArAas 8 ovpavov edpiv éxet 

. Teipacw év yains, mporap 
‘Eowepidwy . . . kepada Te Kai 
dKaparoior yépecouy. — pds ‘Eo-ré- 
pous rémous: the prep. denotes the 
direction and the plur. the general 
location (westward). 

349. fornke : virtual pres. —klov’ 
otpavov: cp. Pind. P. I. 35 Kiwyv 
5 ovpavia ovvéye (Aetna), Hat. 
4. 184 éore S€ (Atlas) orewvov Kat 
KukAoTEpes TavTy, tWyAov S€ ovTw 
by Te A€yerat ws Tas Kopudas airov 
ovy old Te elvae idéoOa . . . rovTov 
Kiova. TOV Ovpavod A€yovar ot é7t- 
xwptoe elvar, Verg. Aen. 4. 248 ff. 
Atlantis cinctum adsidue cui nu- 
bibus atris | piniferum caput et 
uento pulsatur et imbri, | nix 
umeros infusa tegit. 

350. épelSav: Zropding. Pausa- 
nias uses dvéywv, showing that the 


conception of propping pillars that 
keep the earth and sky apart (a 53) 
had been transformed into the idea 
that the Titan himself was the 
xtwv. Aeschylus follows Homer, 
not Hesiod. For the various in- 
terpretations of the Homeric pas- 
sage see Roscher, Lex. der griech.u. 
rom. Myth. 1.704. Being weAwpu. 
the giants were compared to tops 
of mountains: ry dé yuvaixa ebpov 
oonv T GpEos KopupPyv (K 113). 
Polyphemus is like fiw tAnevte 
vWyAGv dGpéwv. — odn ebdyKadov: 
not easily borne (litotes). 

351 ff. A reflex of Pindar’s de- 
scription (P. I. 30). Cp. Hes. 
Theog. 820 éret Tirnvas dar ovpavod 
éfeAaoe Levis, | GAérarov réxe 
maida Tupweéa Talia reAwpy |... x 
d€ of Gpwv Av Exarov Kepadal ddros, 
Seevoio Opaxovros. —ynyevi : Tov €K 
THs yas yervyPevra Trrava. — ré: 
first sy]. of a tribrach (usually, how- 
ever, the /as¢, or a monosyllabic 
particle closely connected with the 
preceding word). — Kudrtxlov xré. : 
rov more | KiAixiov Opapev zroAva- 
vupov advtpov’ viv ye pav | rat 6 
brép Kipas adtepxees 6yPar | Su- 
KeXia T avrov mele. orépva Aa- 
xvdevra. (Pind. ?.1.17). His bed 
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was said to be év Apipous (B 783), 
which was in Cilicia. ‘ Titanian, 
of Earth born, that warr’d on Jove 

. . or Typhon, whom the den | 
By ancient Tarsus held” (Milton, 
P.L. 1. 198), “ Doth thy fierce soul 
still deplore | The ancient rout 
by the Cilician hills?” (Arnold, 
Emped.).— oixfropa : = oixovvta. 
The part. emphasizes the action, 
the substantive the character. Cp. 
Ben Jonson’s note to the reader 
in the Alchemist : “If thou beest 
more, thou art an understander,” 
Shakspere’s “Neither a borrower 
nor a lender be,” Ag. 225 Outyp 
yevéoOar Ovyatpeés, Thuc. 2. 23. 2 
kwAduTns yiyvoro, Antiph. I. II 
Bacavicrns yevéeoOu . . . Bacavi- 
. gat, Andoc. I. 19 pyvioayu.. . 
Kal PLyVUTNS YEvoinv. 

352. Kripa : / took compas- 
ston on (aor.), ordinary prose 
nAéenoa, which does not occur in 
Aesch.; but cp. €devds (246) ; 
oixripev has to do with emotion. 
€Xcety with action, hence Almosez, 
alms, eleemosynary. — Sér0ov: de- 
structive (orig. burning); Ep. 
and Dor. for zoAemos (prose 
and inscriptional). 

353. é&karoykdpavoyv : “ hun- 
dred” is a round number, conven- 


(Ar. Ran. 473). 


ient for the designation of a 7A76os. 
Briareus has a hundred hands, the 
viper of Aeacus a hundred heads 
Cp. Hes. Zheog. 
150 TOY ExaTov pev XelpEs dm Wpwv 
digcovto | dmAacrou, Kedarai de 
éxaoty revryKovta. In Cakuntala 
(Act 6) Matali tells Dushyanti 
there is a race of giants, the de- 
scendants of Kalanemi (a Daitya 
with a hundred arms and heads), 
whom the gods find difficulty in 
subduing. — mpds Blav: amain = 
Big. (380). 

354. Tudava: Smoke (of the 
volcano), then a dust-storm: 
“The red-hot breath of the most 
lone Simoom | Which dwells but 
in the desert, and sweeps o’er | 
The barren sands ” (Byron, AZan- 
fred 3. 1). rios signifies tHv 
dvadoow tHv é€x THS yHs, and is 
the dainwv trav arpav (typhoid) 
Kal TOU Uroyeiov Kai eis TELTpovs 
Kal Hpaorelovs expnges exdyAov- 
pevov trupos (Ely. Mag. p. 772. 
50). — Botpov: fu72ous, Homeric 
epithet of Ares, esp. applicable to 
a tudws. —8é: the continuation 
of the description by participles 
and adjectives .would have been 
too cumbrous. 

355. With horrid jaws hissing 
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terror. Cp. Hes. Theog. 826 ff. 
yAwcono. Svopepjor AEdixpores, 
éx b€ of doowy | Deomeains Kepa- 
Ajow tm spvor wip dydpvoce 
(darted), | macéwv 8 éx xeda- 
A€wy wUp Kaiero Sepxopevoco. The 
sound echoes the sense. Cp. 
992 ff., 1015-1025, 1043-1052, 1081- 
1088, Plato, Crat. 427 A da Tov 
di Kal TOU Wi Kal TOU Olypa. Kat TOU 
Cyra, ort mvevpaTady Ta ypappara, 
TAVTA TA TOAUTA MELipyTaL avTOIS 
évopalwy, otov To Céov Kal TO cele- 
cOa1 Kai GAws ceiopov. — opep- 
Svaior: Ep. = opepdadAéaus = prose 
poBepais. — yappydator: Ep. = 
yvdbos. — cvpl{ov: Typho had 
snake heads. — o6Bov: = poGepov 
cuptypov. Cp. Sept. 498 ddBov 
BAérov. 

356. And from his eyes the 
lurid lightning’s flash flamed 
forth. —“and every eye | Glared 
lightning, and shot forth pernicious 
fire” (Milton, PZ. 6. 848).— 
jetpawre: trans. See on 168. — 
yopywmdsv: cp. 253, 667, Sept. 537 
(yopyov oupya). Athena was 
yopyams. Odysseus is afraid of 
seeing a yopyein xepady in Hades. 

357- as... dxmépoov: deler- 

AESCHYLUS — 13 


mined to destroy (O.O.); prose 
diadbepdv. — rupavvida : “ the tyr- 
anny of heaven” (Milton, P.Z. 1. 
124).—Blq: (take) dy storm, — 
intensely personal (cp. Kpdros xat 
Bia), whereas dvadyxn is impers. 
Both signify overpowering might. 

358. Cp. 667.—airg: dat. of 
interest. — &ypumvov: unslecping 
(epithet transferred to the thing). 
Zeus was ever watchful. — kai Kev 
oye (Typho) @vyroiet xai dOava- 
row. dvagev, | ei py ap od vonoe 
matnp avoipav re Oeay te (Hes. 
Theog. 837 f.); cp. Lycophr. 386 
dypurvw mpooKabnpevos Téxvy, Ov. 
Fast. 6. 267 uigil ignis. 

359. karatBarns : downrushing. 
Cp. Ar. Pax 42 Atos xataBarov, 
Lycophr. 383 xatarBarns oxyTTos, 
Hor. Od. 3. 4. 43 Titanas im- 
manemque turmam fulmine sustu- 
lerit caduco. — éxrvéwv odAdya: 
breathing flame. Cp. 917, Pind. 
Fr. 112 qvp mvéovros Kepavvod. 

360. Which smote him from his 
loud-mouthed vaunts. Cp. Mar- 
lowe, I Zamb. 2. 6 “ With such a 
giantly presumption, | To... 
dare the force of angry Jupiter? | 
. . - he thrust them underneath 
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the hills, | And press’d out fire 
from their burning jaws.” —éé- 
aAnfge: literal (in 133 metaph. as 
well); the pass. (€£erAayn) has 
only the transferred sense. 

361. dpévas: midriff, prae- 
cordia (the source of the tynyo- 
pov Kopracpatwv). So heart in 
Chaucer (“than herte may by- 
think,” “the intellect . . . | That 
dwelled in his herte, sik and sore”’). 
Cp. “stomach”: “How tender- 
stomach’d you are” (Beaum. & 
F].), “Thy inward heart’s contri- 
tion | Doth move my stomach in 
‘wonderful condition” (Old Eng. 
Play). The ancients called the 
diaphragm ¢dpeves (Suahpaypa is a 
late word). Cp. 881. See on 
34.—tvmels: prose mAnyels. 

362. Wastocinder scathed and 
thunder-blasted of his strength. 
“Was scorched to ashes by a sud- 
den flash | Of the offended god’s 
terrific eye” (Kalidasa, Cakuntala 
3). ‘Vedeva Briareo, fitto dal 
télo | Celestial, giacer dall’ altra 
parte, | Grave alla terra per lo 
mortal gelo” (Dante, Purgatorio 
12. 28 ff.).—épeardOn : was burnt 


to ashes (péaparos = orwOyp = 
charcoal spark). — o®évos: acc. 
retained object (robur tonitru ex- 
pulsum et confectum est). G. 


1239, HA. 724 a, B. 340, 1, Gl. 


534 b. 

363 f. axpetov: helpless. — wa- 
pdopoy : trag. form of mapyopov 
(sprawling). Cp. Milton, P.L. 
I. 194 f. “His other parts be- 
sides | Prone on the flood, ex- 
tended long and large, | Lay 
floating many a rood.” 

364. orevwrot: narrows. — 
mwdnolov: hard by (only here). 
See on 335. 

365. trotpevos: down-crushed, 
a rare word = mueCopevos, droOAt- 


| Bopevos. Cp. Ar. Eg. 924 imov- 


pevos tats eiogmopais (oppressed 
by taxes), Pind. O. 4. 10 Alrvay 
éxes | troy dvepcecoav éxaroyKe- 
gdAa Tudavos. Typho feels the 
force of Hephaestus’ blows on 
the anvil. 

366 ff. Cp. Verg. Aen. 3. 
578 fama est Enceladi semus- 
tum fulmine corpus | urgeri mole 
hac ingentemque insuper Aet- 
nam | inpositam ruptis flammam 
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expirare caminis, 8. 418 ff. sub- 
ter specus et Cyclopum exesa 
caminis | antra Aetnaea tonant 
ualidique incudibus ictus | auditi 
referunt gemitus striduntque ca- 
uernis. — fpevos: Ep. for xaOype- 
vos, KaOeCouevos. — pvdpoxrumet : 
hammers molten ore. Cp. Eur. 
HF. 992 pvdpoxtrirov pipnpa. 
Thucydides speaks of three erup- 
tions of Aetna (3. 116), the last 
of which occurred in 425. <A 
fourth is mentioned by Diodorus 
as taking place in 395. In 7Zheog. 
860 Hesiod refers to the earliest 
known.—“ Theshattered side | Of 
thundering Aetna, whose combus- 
tible | And fuelled entrails thence 
conceiving fire |... aid the 
winds” (Milton, P.Z. 1. 232 ff). 
Cp. Lycurg. 95 rns Airvys fpiaxos 
mupos ... TovTov b€ pety pact émt 
THv GAAnv x@pav. The Greek is 
utilitarian — he thinks of the 
damage done; a modern poet 
thinks of the sublimity of the 
spectacle: “The volcano’s fierce 
eruptive crest, | Whose splendor 
from the black abyss is flung, | 
While the scorched mountain, 
from whose burning breast | A 
temporary torturing flame is 
wrung, | Shines for a night of 
terror, then repels | Its fire back 
to the hell from whence it 


sprung, | The hell which in its 
entrails ever dwells” (Byron, 
Prophecy of Dante, Canto 3), “A 
vast flood of bowlders, liquefied | 
Metals, and molten sand | Hissing 
adown the mountain’s grassy 
flanks” (Leopardi, La Gznestra). 
But cp. Vero 3. 3 “The fire in- 
creaseth and will not be stayed, | 
But like a stream that, tum- 
bling from a_ hill, | O’erwhelms 
the fields, o’erwhelms the hope- 
ful toil | O° the husbandman.” 
So Pindar differs from the other 
Greek poets. Vv. 367-388 rest 
on Pindar, P. 1. 30-50. The re- 
mainder has its source in Hesiod. 

368. wvpés: gen. of material 
(with the prep. in Suppl. 953 éx 
Kpiav péOv). — Sdwrovres: de- 
vouring, prose xatea@iovres. Cp. 
Cho. 281 d&ypias yvabos AeyHvas 
(skin-eruptions) é&éc0ovras, Eum. 
1041 mupiddrrw Aapradi, Eur. 
Med. 1187 mrapqdyou mupds, 1189 
éOarrov odpxa, La Ginestra “The 
dread seething mass . . . | That 
pours adown the sandy back |... 
the prowling flood inexorable.” 
Herodotus tells us that the Egyp- 
tians conceived fire to be a wild 
beast, wavra O€ airo KkarecBiay 
ratep dv Ad By (3.16). Cp. Verg. 
Georg. 3. 566 artus sacer ignis 
edebat. 
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roudvoe Tudas eLavaléoe odor, 


Deppots dmAdrov Bédeoe wupmvoou Ladys, 
Kaimep Kepawa Znvos nvOpaxwpevos. 


ov 5° ovK direipos, ovd epov SidacKddov 


4 . “ Ay? 9Y > #4 , 
xpnters * ceavrov o@l omws ériotacae 


369. kadAuKdprov : fatr-fruited. 
— Nevpots yias: = ddeArcis dypovs. 
Cp. 394. 

370. Such seething wrath will 
Typho boiling up spout forth. Cp. 
Lycophr. 689 rudavos dypiov déuas 


proypuo Céovoa. Typho is called © 


x9ovn0s Saiuwv, Sept. 522, and is 
hated by godsandmen. Cp. Eur. 
Bacch. 8 rupopeva Avs rupds Ere 
Cacay pAdya, smouldering with the 
still living flame of fire divine. 
— The molten rock often covers 
many square miles. In Idaho 
there is an immense lava plain, 
whose scanty soil now supports 
sage brush. In the Western 
Ghats the lava has spread over 
an area greater than that of the 
_ Middle States and New England. 
The lava from Hekla and Mauna 
Loa flows like molasses, Vesu- 
vius and Pélée represent the 
explosive. So the volcanoes of 
Mexico and of the Andes. 

371. With streams of hot, 
appalling, surging soughs of fire. 
A multiplication of adjectives is 
characteristic of poetry (esp. 
Aesch.), but common in Eng. 


prose. Cp. fers. 316 CarAnby 
Sdoxov yeverdda (thick, bushy, red 
beard), Suppl. 794 Aooas aiyidup 
drpocdekTos olo@pwy KpEepas | yu- 
mas mérpa, Bacchyl. 5. 97 KaAuKo- 
orepdvou | cenvas xoAov ‘Apréeu- 
Sos AevkwA€vov. — daAdrov : un- 
approachable = ov mAatov (Lum. 
53). Cp. Pind. P. 12.15 drAaros 
édiwy Kepadais.— Bédeou: pictu- 
resque for pevpace. 


372. Kkalrep: see on 167.— 
nvOpaxwpévos: charred, inciner- 
ated. 


373. The poet reverts to the 
subject of the mission to Zeus. 
—otx &rrepos: litotes. Oceanus 
is old, has seen much, has kept 
the same office for three adminis- 
trations. The insinuation made 
by Prometheus is that he has 
been a time-server, a_ self-saver 
(374).— pod Si8acxdAdov: a re- 
tort to the counsellor’s exhorta- 
tion (322). 

374. xprtes: prose deov (2n- 
digis), hence the gen. (pers. as 
well as vez). Cp. Soph. O.7. 597 - 
of oBev xpylovres, 932 Stov xpy- 
Cov. — ceavrov ote: double en- 
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eyo S€ THv Tapodoay avTAyow TUYNY, 


€or av Avos dpdvnpa Awhyoy XOdov. 


QKEANOS 


ouxouy, IIpounfed, rovro yryveoKens, Ort 
édpyns vorovons eto tarpot Adyot ; 


deavor expressed (by the tense . 


and by the voice). — émrws: = 
OTW TpOTY. 

375- “I quaff the full cup of 
a present doom” (Mrs. Brown- 
ing). — dvtdAfjiow: exantlabo (= 
exhauriam) = Kaptepynow, w7o- 
preva. 

376. tor Gv: prose éws av. 
See on 457.—Awdtioy.: see on 27, 
GMT. 617. | 

377-380. Ut Prometheus ille 
Aeschyli, cui cum dictum esset | 
‘ Atqui, Prometheu, te hoc tenere 
existumo, | mederi posse rationem 
iracundiae,’ respondit | ‘siquidem 
qui tempestiuam medicinam ad- 
mouens | non ad grauescens uul- 
nus illidat manus’ (Cic. Zzsc. 3. 
31). 

377. rovro: directing attention 
more sharply to the statement 
about to be made. Even vomilew 
can take ort so. — yryvdonets : = 
ola Ga (as often). 

378. Words are a distempered 
femper’s balm. “ Proverb-book 
bound up in folio, | Have ye no 
other sense to answer me | But 


every word a proverb? No other 
English?” (Zwo Angry Women of 
Abingdon 2. 1). Cp. Pers. 750 
vooos pevav, Eur. Fr. 962 GAN 
ér dAAn pdppaxov Kelrat voow® ° 
Avrovpevw pev pvOos ciuevyns Pi- 
Awv, Isoc. 7. 39 THY péev Epi TO 
THpa voonpatwv roAAal Geparretar 
Kal wavTodamal tots iarpois evpyy- 
Tal, Tais dé Wuyais Tals vorovcats 

. ovdey éotiv dAAo dappaxov 
mwAnv Adyos, Menand. 23 Avzys 
latpds éotiw dvOpuwrros Adyos, 84 
OvK éoTly Gpyns, ws Eouxev, Pappa- 
xov | GAX’ 7) Adyos azovdaios dv- 
Opwzov pidrov, Milton, Samson Ag. 
184 ff. “Salve to thy sores; apt 
words have power to suage | 
The tumours of a fretful mind, 
| And are as balm to fester’d 
wounds.” Aeschylus, like Plato, 
often refers to the physician and 
his réyvy (475, 499, 878). — 
Opyfis : Omission of the article 
with abstracts is often due to a 
desire to compress. A more 
archaic and solemn tone is given 
to the utterance. Oceanus is 
speaking dpxata (317). 
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kat py oppryovra Oupov icxvaivy Bia. 
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poxPov repiaaov Kovddvour T ein Oiav. 


379 f. “Ay, if in good time 
we soothe the heart, nor violently 
repress the tumid rage” (More). 
Hippocrates recommended zrérova 
appaxevey, py od. 

379. év natp@: at the proper 
time. — podOdcoy: soften. Cp. 
Menand. 31 dvépos rovynpov omAay- 
xvov (heart) ov padacoeta ( = 
por\Pdocerat). 

380. odpryavta : furgescent, in- 
tumescent (“puff'd with such 
proud tumours,” Chapman, Bussy 
2.1). Cp. Cic. Zusc. 3. 76 erat 
in tumore animus. — @uvp6v: has a 
wider range in Homer than after- 
ward. The meaning Zemper sur- 
vives in cpds. Cp. Eng. temper 
(see note on verse 80). — le- 
xvalvy: sguceze dry (reducing the 
ulcer), hence allay. Cp. Eur. Or. 
298 ro Sewov Kai diapOapey dppe- 
vov | icyvatve, Ar. Ran. 940 Thv 
TEXVAV . . . oidodTay icxvava. 


381. év: repetition of the prep. 
is a matter of style (often in Eur.) 
—here natural by reason of the 
distance of évovoay. — 8€: see on 
321. 
382. “Teach me, and I will 
hold my tongue; and give me 
to understand wherein I have 
erred” (Job 6.24). Oceanus, be- 
lieving it to be his duty to bring 
about a reconciliation at all haz- 
ards, does not rest content with 
a “non nostrum inter uos tantas 
componere lites” (Verg. cl. 3. 
108). 

383. Zrouble superfiuous and 
silly simple-mindedness. Prome- 
theus thinks that his well-mean- 
ing friend “darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge” (/od 
38. 2), believes dpynv dé Onpav 
ov mperet Taunxava (Soph. Ant. 
92) and doris d€ mpaocoe oAAd 
py mpaccew xpewv | pa@pos (Eur. 
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Tapas w €s olkov aos Adyos orédAer Taduy. 


TTPOMHOEY2 
' uh) yp o¢ Ophvos obpds eis &xOpav Bary. 


Fr? 193).— evnOlav: collat. form 
of et7nfeayv—the simplicity that 
marks a good heart, but little 
esprit. “How long, ye simple 
ones, will ye love simplicity?” 
(Prov. 1. 22). Cp. Thue. 3. 83 
TO evnbes, ob TO yevvaiov mAEloTov 
peréxer KkatayeAacbevy yavicAn. 
Prometheus’ mood, as shown by 
his brief. reply, is observed by 
Oceanus, who respomds almost as 
curtly, and the dialogue passes 
over into stichomythy. 

384. “But suffre me my mis- 
chef to biwayle, | For thy prov- 
erbes may me nought avayle” 
(Tro. & Criseyde 1. 755 f.).— 
véow: dat. of respect, for. it is not 
a vooos after all (hence not cogn. 
acce.). So Soph. 77. 544 vocovrrt 

. THE TH voow. — vooetv: has 
a wide sweep in Greek. 


385. A maxim: Jest to be 
thought unwise when (really) wese 
(than not to de wise). Emphasis 
on the first and last words. xép- 
diorov here practically = dpeorov. 
Cp. Soph. Az. 743 mpos TO Kép- 
durrov Tpareis yvwpns, Ant. 1113 
(dptotov), 1323 (Képon. . . Kép- 
Sos). — eB: dpOGs. — ph: with do- 
xeiv. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 119 pn Sdxet 
Toutov KAveuw, pretend not to hear 
him. 

386. Mine (not thine) wll 
this fault be seen to be. — apmdré- 
kypa: ironical. 

387. ods Adyos: thy sHeech(’s 
tenor).—or&Aa: despatches. 

388. ‘Yes, lest by your com- 
passionate tears for me you call 
down his wrath on your head too.’ 
— otpds: = e€uov (obj. genitive). 
Cp. Pers. 698 riv eunv aida, 
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OpLwpevm por TOvd eOdvEas éyov. 
-Aevpov yap oiporv atP€pos aipe mrepots 


Ag. 1322 Opnvov éuov, T 321 of 
oO. | 
389. “pas: cogn. acc. Cp. Ag. 
183 ceApa cepvov Hpevwn (sitting 
at the stately helm), Soph. O.7. 2 
edpas Oodlere, O.C. 1166 6 mpoo- 
Oaxdv édpav, Melic Adespota 
-(Smyth’s Melic Poets, p. 146) 
aodias Oaxeis edpas, Ar. Thesm. 
889 Odooas Tarde TupBypets 
édpas. So in Latin: sedem Petri 
sedere meruerunt. 

390. rovrov: 7.¢. Zeus. 
194. 

391. Bonum est fugienda aspi- 
cere in alieno malo (Publil Syrus, 
76). On the omission of the 


See on 


copula see on 42. — Eupdopé: bad 
hap, but ~vpdéper good hap. 

392. Asyndetic. Cp. 937.— 
oré\Xov, Kopl{ov: “post thither- 
wards amain” (Marlowe). The - 
mid. (instead of act. and reflex.) 
to indicate that the action is easy 
and natural. — rév wapdévra votv: 
z.é. truckling to the lord who’s 
newly seated on the throne of 
sovereignty (389). Prometheus 
feels “ How long will ye vex my 
soul, and break me in pieces with 
words?” (/Joé 19. 2). 

393. ‘I was off e’en as thou 
spakest.’ Cp. 277. 

394. “Winnowing the light- 
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XOPOS 


oTpoph a’ 


—Jro-r 
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some air with languid plumes” 
(Shelley, P.U. 3. 107). —Aevpdv 
olpov: satooth tract. See on 2, 
281, 369 and cp. Browning, Para- 
celsus “as birds their trackless 
way.” — palpea: flaps, as a horse 
would stamp the ground with his 
hoofs, impatient to be off. “ Ra- 
dit,” in Verg. den. 5. 216 (usually 
quoted as an equiv.), is different. 
Cp. 11. 756 aethera uerberat alis, 
and contrast I. 301 remigio ala- 
rum, Lucret. 6. 743 remigi penna- 
rum. 

396. oraQpois év olxelovor: 27 
his stable at home. This order 
(noun before and adj. after the 
prep.) is rarer than the reverse. 
oTabpots is Grrov of trot toTavTal. 
Cp. Eur. Hec. 1080 ra or@, 7a 
Kapp ; — dopevos AvKdprperev yovu : 
would fain bend knee (hence éyv). 

397-435. The first stasimon. 
Both the rhythm (Ionic) and the 
first word give the keynote to the 
song; “and they bemoaned him, 
and comforted him over all the 
evil that the Lord had brought 
upon him” (Jod 42.11). “I wol 


‘VOS : OVAlO.. 


bywailein manerof tragedye | The 
harm of hem that stood in heigh 
degré, | And fallen so ther is no 
remedye, | To bring hem out of 
her adversitée ” (Chaucer, Monkes 
Tale 15459 ff.). The unceasing 
moaning and mourning of man 
and nature are emphasized by the 
sextuple repetition of grévw. With 
the enumeration of al] the races of 
the world in this ode compare the 
registry of the nations of Asia in 
the opening of the Persae. 

397-405. ‘I moan thy fate, thy 
bitter fate, Prometheus ; from my 
eyes fall the tears—adown my 
cheek the flood of waters run. O 
monstrous it is! Zeus, holding 
sway as a despot, in the face of 
the gods that have fallen arro- 
gantly flaunts his scepter.’ 

397. orévw: gemo; ddvpopar 
(642) lamentor; d6rorA,Gw ululo. 
—ovAropévas: Aapless (only here 
and Eur. Phoen. 1529), Ep. for 
dAopévas ( perditae) = prose éAc- 
Opias. — dAopevos : GAOLo : : 6vnpe- 
Cp. 554. —- TvXxas: 
gen. of cause. 
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dvrutt pop} a’ 


mpotaca 6 non orovdey hédake ydpa 


399 f. “Mine eye shall weep 
sore and run down with tears” 
(Jer. 13. 17).— Saxpvoloraxta : 
adv. (= daxpva arafovrwv). — 
pabivoy pos: a gentle stream (rTe- 
pev Saxpv), obj. of AeBoueva 
(= xéovoa). Cp. Soph. Ant. 527 
Katw daxpv AE Bouevn, O.C. 1250 
&: dpparos | doraxri AccBwv da- 
Kpvoyv. 

401. éreyfa: rare in prose = 
éBpeEa. The aor. is dramatic. — 
mayais: pevace daxpiwy. Cp. 
Eur. Heracl. 98 daxpuppdovs mryds. 

402 f. dpéyapra: unenviable, 
hence direful, Epic for dndAos 
(143), prose a{yjAwros. Cp. Ag. 
939 6 8 apOdvytds y' ovk érilyndos 
mwéerA1. — a8: these deplorable 
rigors (inner obj. of xparvvwv). 
— Blows vopois: dy laws of his 
own (pleasure), 7.¢. arbitrarily. 
Cp. 186 f., 324. — kparéveyv: collat. 
form of xparav. 

404 f. Oeots rots wapos: Cp. 157. 


—mdpos: Ep. = prose zpérepov 
(always of time in Aesch.).— 
évSelkvuoiv: shows (practically) ; 
émt-. makes a display; aro-, 
demonstrates ; Seixvvot, includes 
them all. Cp. Plato, Charm. 156B 
rive Tporw coe évoegainyny thy Sv- 


vopuy autns, how I should give you 


a practical demonstration of its 
power, Protag. 325 D &ddoxov- 
TES Kal €voerkvUpevor. — alxpay: the 
symbol of power founded on force. 
Cp. Eur. Phoen. 1273 aixpny és 
pay xaberrarov. So éyxos (Suppl. 
22) and ddpv. 

406-414. ‘The whole world 
makes moan for thee: they lament 
in the west for the sway of thy 
kinsmen in the glory of ancient 
days, and those that have homes 
in holy Asia reécho the condolent 
cry in anguish.’ 

406. “Make our pangs | In- 
numerable more endurable | By 
the unbounded sympathy of all” 
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OMOTOL T ETOLKOV ayvas 
"Acias €005 vepovTat, 
peyadoorovoict wots 717) 
pact ovykapvovor Ovaroi, 


arpoph 8 


415 


(Byron, Cain 1. 1).—«wpéraca: 
prose araca, cipmaca. Cp. 682. 
For the position see on 194. — 
orovéey: acc. of inner obj. — Aé- 
Aaxe: clamat — poet., chiefly trag., 
the only example of this perf. in 
Aesch. Cp. Eur. H/7pp. 55 xaos 
d€eAaxer. 

407 f. Magnificent and time- 
honored — grand in appearance 
and imposing by reason of its 
antiquity) (to the véa adpyy of Zeus. 
To the Oceanides the Titans ap- 
pear as Eupatrids deprived of their 
prerogatives. 

410. Tvvopaipdveav: prose ovy- 
yevov (Atlas and Typho). Cp. 
348, 370. — Tipdv: sway. 

All. Groikov vépovrat: = olkov 
éxovoe émi = Errotxovor. Cp. 415, 
419. — dyvés : often in the 
poets, esp. of rivers (434); 
here of a country enveloped in 
mystery. — tos: prose oikoyv. 
The gen. is appositive, the con- 


Kodxidos te yas evouror 


struction Homeric (A 406 @y- 
Bys os, v 344 ‘IOdxyns dos). 
The tragedians use BaOpov in 
similar fashion. 

412. peyadoorévoic : 
great ordvor. 

414. ovykdpvover: see on 274. 
Cp. Eur. Alc. 614 HKw Kaxotce 
Gos ovyKdpvuv. 

415-419. ‘And the daughters 
of the Colchian land, intrepid in 
battle, and all the Scythian hordes 
that habit the uttermost parts of 
the earth by the distant shore of 
Maeotis.. “The men of Colchis 
at thy suffering grieve; | The 
shaggy dwellers in the Scythian 
rocks, | The Mosch condemned to 
perpetual snows | That never wept 
at kindred’s burials, | Suffers with 
thee and feels his heart to soften” 
(Nero 3. 3). 

415 ff. The recurrence of the 
final o. produces the effect of a 
rhyming lyric and reminds one 
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of a Latin hymn. — This - display 
of geographical knowledge is 
also found in Milton. — péyxas 
arperro.: Dugnae impavidae (the 
Amazons). Cp. 723, Soph. 42. 
365 Tov év dalots dtpecTov payxats. 
—pdxas: gen. depending on an 
a priv. adj. Cp. Soph. O 7. 885 
Atxas apoBytos, Zr. 23 arapBys 
THs Oeas. 

417. ZKvOns: adj. (as in 2).— 
Sutdos: Ion., Ep., Thuc. = dxAos, 
aAnOos. — ot: constructio ad sen- 
sum. Cp. 421, 805, 808. 

418 ff. trxarov: uttermost, ex- 
tremum ; teXevtaiov = ultimum ; 
voratov = postremum. Cp. 666. 
rémov: locum; xwpa (407) = re- 
g£t0; yns (417) = terrae. — Maa- 
Sea of Azov. 

420-424. ‘ Andall of Aria’s mar- 
tial glory, all that hold the high and 
beetling tower of Caucasus, war- 


vw Alpvav: 


(as tyAérAavot 577). 


riors fierce that thundering down 
rush to th’ encounter with brazen 
lances crashing.’ 

420. Flower of Aria in arms. 
Cp. Ag. 197 avOos Apyeiwv. See 
App. 

421. tilxpypvov: Aigh-beetling. 
—rédopa: prose OAs. — vépou- 
ow: =oikovow. Cp. 412 vepov- 
tat, Eum. 1019 UWaddados adAw 
VEMOVTES. 

423 f. ofvumpwpoor: sharp- 
prowed (i.e. pointed), the last 
part of the cpd. is not redundant 
The ad- 
vanced line of spears is like a 
squadron ready for the éuBodAy 
(ramming ). — Bpépov év alxpats : 
resounding in the crash of spears 
The prep. is used for vividness, 
Cp. Eur. Phoen. 113 qwoddXots 
pev tos, pupios 8 zrAots 
Bpépuv. 
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425—430. ‘One other alone have 
I seen in like thraldom, a Titan, in 
fetters adamantine ignominiously 
bound, Atlas, the mighty, the 
strong, on his shoulders support- 
ing the high vault of heaven and 
‘neath its burden groaning.’ — As 
in Eur. Med. 1282 (piav . . . piav 
Tov mapos) a single past example 
is cited and dwelt upon in the 
last strophe. In the Lwomenos 
Prometheus advises Heracles to 
send Atlas for the apples of the 
Hesperides, not to go himself. 
See App. 

425. 8f,: often with povoy as 
with a superlative. Cp. 216. 

426. Sapévra: prose KaTacrTpa- 
evra. 

427. elovSépav: trebly poetic 
(dialect, voice, omission of aug- 
ment). The only middle cpd. 
of this verb retained in prose is 
powder Oar. 

428 ff. Atlantis duri, caeli qui 
uertice fulcit (4en. 4. 247), maxi- 
mus Atlas... aetherios humero 
qui sustinet axis (8. 136), “And 
bar the hevene upon his necke 
longe” (Monkes Tale 15596), 


‘“‘Those starry towers | That earth- 
born Atlas, groaning, underprops” 
(Marlowe, Dido 1).— The Pleia- 
des weep for him (F7. 298). The 
penalty was inflicted probably for 


taking part in the rebellion 
against Zeus. — See App. 
430. otpdviov: = TOU oUpavod. 


Analogously movrios (433), mora- 
paar (Sept. 392).—médov: the 
schol. on Ar. Av. 179 says that 
differently from the moderns the 
ancients considered the pole not 
a point and end of an axis, but 
the whole vault of heaven. — 
broorevdfe. : supporting on (his 
shoulders) groans. 

431-435. ‘ The surge of the sea 
moans and suffers with him, the 
depths of the waters moan ; Hades 
below in the gloomy abyss of the 
earth doth groan, and the streams 
of clear sparkling water murmur 
and sigh for his anguish in a 
pathos of woe.’ “The respiration 
of the sea, | The soft caresses of 
the air, | All things in nature 
seemed to be | But ministers of 


her despair” (Longfellow, Vittoria 


Colonna). Soin Cakuntala (Act 
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Heracles and Atlas 


4), when the heroine is about to 
leave the scenes of her girlhood, 
the trees “Shed their pale leaves, 
like tears, upon the ground.” Cp. 
Mrs. Browning’s Lament for 
Adonis (Bion): “All the moun- 
tains above, and the oak-lands 
below, | Murmur, ah, ah, Adonis ! 
the streams overflow | Aphrodite’s 
deep wail : river-fountains in pity | 
Weep soft in the hills; and the 
flowers as they blow, | Redden 
outward with sorrow,” and Tour- 
neur, Atheis?’s Tragedy 1.2: “The 
lovely face of Heaven was masqued 
with sorrow, | The sighing winds 


did move the breast of earth, | 
The heavy clouds hung down their 
mourning heads, | And wept sad 
showers”; Longfellow, Masque 
of Pandora “The swollen rivu- 
let sobs with secret pain... and 
all the air is heavy | With an un- 
spoken sorrow.” 

431. Cp. Sept. 64 Boa yap xtpa, 
EB 394 OaAdoons xtpa Boag, Byron, 
Heaven and Earth 1.3 “ The voice 
of ocean’s gloomy swell.” — Bog: 
clamat ; xadX& (91) uoco; Kéxparyas 
(743) uoctferaris. — cvprlrvev : in 
sympathy, like ovvacyaAg (161), 
ovyxdpvovet (414).— Bvbés: deep 
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answereth deep, receiving the 
mournful cry of the zévrios KAvowv 
and passing it on to the puxds yas. 
434. “Earth trembled from her 
entrails, as again | In pangs; and 
Nature gave a second groan” (Mil- 
ton, P.L. g. 1000 f.). — KeXarvds : 
Ep. = prose péAas. Black victims 
were sacrificed to the powers of 
the underworld: an ewe to Gé 
and to Teiresias; a bull to Achil- 
les and to the Greeks that fell at 
Plataea; rams to heroes and to 
Typho. —"AtSos: Pluto (possess. 
gen. with puyds). — troBpépe: 
rumbles below. Cp. 424.— puxds 
yas: earth-recess (Erdenwinkel 
des Hades), dvyAlwy puydv “ Adouv 
(Eur. H.F. 607). Cp. 236, 1029. 
435. orévovow GAyos: = oTe- 
vovot aiTov Tov aAyous (not ore- 
vovoe aAyewwov aTovov, TTEvOVaLY 
éA-youoat, as Weckl. takes it). Cp. 
397, 409, 425 (év movos). It was 
the Titan that had the dAyos (71 8 
dAyos icyovr’ év xaxois pe Aap Ba- 
vas; Soph. O.7. 1031). Cp. 26, 
66, 99, and particularly 238. For 
the recurrence of the “groan” 
verb cp. Sept. goo ordvos, ore- 
vovot mupyo, orevet wédov, Shel- 
ley’s “Misery” (P.U. 109 ff), 
“Eternity ” (in Adonais). 


436-525. Zhe second episode. 
Prometheus enumerates the bene- 
fits he has conferred on mankind. 
That the benefactor should suffer 
such torment increases his indig- 
nation against Zeus (438) and 
augments the sympathy of the 
spectator for the sufferer. — &- 
Kavixot Adyot in Aeschylus are 
very rare; but in this episode, in 
Ag. 281 ff. and Cho. 972 ff. there 
are traces of the growth of the dia- 
logue from the long speeches of 
a single actor. 

436. lmpute iw not to pride, 
not to obduracy.— ph ror: ad not, 
/ beg. Cp. 625.—yr84q: chrough 
adtsdain. — Soxetre : pers. (Ion.) 
for the impers. (Att.). — ad@aSlq: 
wilfulness (poet. for av0adea). 

37. “Anger and wrathful fury 
stop my speech” (Marlowe, £a- 
ward I1.).—ovyav: tacere. — 
owwmrav = silere, though the dis- 
tinction is not always observed. 
Tapaiva cot owmrav, says Dionysus 
to Aeschylus (Ar. Aan. 1133). 
Schmidt's strictures (in his Syno- 
nymik) on Doderlein are unwar- 
ranted. Cp. Eur. Azpp. 40, 336, 
686, g11, Fr. 127, Suppl. 298.— 
cuvvolg: Plato (415 B) defines by 
Sudvoia pera Avryns avev odyou 
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(dumb rage). — Séwropar: me de- 
voro. Cp. Hdt. 1. 88 6 8 cvwoin 
€xOpevos novxos 7v. Prometheus’ 
brooding thoughts feed on his 
heart. Cp. a 48 Oaierae rop, 
Z 202 dv Ovpov xarédwy, Shelley, 
Mary Godwin 2 “Curb the soul’s 
mute rage | Which preys upon it- 
self alone.” 

438. guaurév: so éuauTnv 748, 
but Cho. 213 avrov, Suppl. 770 
avrads for éuavrov, éuavTis. 

439 ff. Evidently the subject 
of his ovvvoa.— rovros: z5t7s. 
—yépa: Att. plur.; Ep. yepa. 

440. Cp. 219, 222.— mavreds : 
they owe it a// to me. — Btdpicrev: 
defined, i.e. conferred. 

441 f. elSviatow . . . Aéyoun: 
would be telling you something you 
already know (a common Homeric 
formula).— «al yap: and well I 
may for. 

443. “The mind of human 
kind, | Which was late so dusk 
and obscene and blind” (Shelley, 
P.U. 4. 93 ff.). The past, not the 
present state of mankind, is de- 


scribed. Hence the emendations 
Swonpata, evpypata, mpaypata 
and épypara for rypata, of which 
as .. . mplv is epexegetic, are 
gratuitous. The contrast of the 
two states magnifies the gifts of 
Prometheus. — vynmlous: znfantées, 
hence foolish; +s wplv: = mpore- 
pov (the art. is necessary in prose, 
but not in poetry). 

444. ‘“ The Godlike crime was 
to be kind, | To render with thy 
precepts less | The sum of human 
wretchedness, | And __ strengthen 
man with his own Mind” (Byron, 
Prometheus). To man Prome- 
theus “gave that capability and 
godlike reason” (Hamlet 4. 4), 
“gaf him witte” (Monkes Tale 
15663).— évvous : factitive pred. — 
€yxa: Ep. and Ion. for éotyoa 
(redidt). Cp. 848.— opevav érn- 
Bérous: hpovipous, compos mentis. 
The schol. says the adj. = émtrev- 
ktucovs (Old Eng. “happening 
of”). Cp. Ag. 380 ed rpamidwv 
Aayovra, Soph. Ant. 492 Avoecw- 
cay aitnv ovd éerynBorov dpevav, 
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Fr. 105 et dpovycavr’ eicidopul 
Tus ppevav émnBodrgov. Acc. to 
Eustath. é7GBodAos is an Att. word. 

445. AéGw: ‘speak at length’ 
(hence not €pw). — pépyuv gov: 
in disparagement (= peupope- 


vos). Cp. Thue. 2. 41 xardpeppw 
éxet. poudy is the commoner 


form with €yeuv. 

446. Lut setting forth the good 
will of what [ gave (the charity 
that prompted my gift). — ov: 
subj. genitive (vez pro pers. here). 

447 ff. “E la lor cieca vita é 
tanto bassa” (/uferno 3. 47), “O 
purblind race of miserable men” 
(Tennyson).— These verses, ad- 
mired by many thinkers and Euripi- 
dean in their rhythmical beauty, 
sketch the beginnings of human 
society. They have formed an 
inexhaustible mine for, and been 
imitated by, many poets, from 
Euripides (Suppl. 201), Critias, 
Moschion, and Lucretius to Schil- 
ler and Shelley. Prometheus does 
not say that men are now “ as they 
were from the beginning — blind” 
(Byron, Heaven and Earth \. 3), 
but that once upon a time it could 
be said “eyes have they, but they 

AESCHYLUS — 14 


see not” (Psalms 115. 5). Cp. 
‘“‘ Hear ye, indeed, but understand 
not, and see ye, indeed, but per- 
ceive not” (/saizah 6. 9), O 
miseras hominum mentes! O pec- 
tora caeca! | qualibus in tenebris 
uitae (Lucret. 2. 14), BAémovres ov 
Brérovoew Kai dKxovovTes OVK aKov- 
over ovde ovviovow (Matt. 13. 13). 

447. wpata: Ep. = mpwror. 
— pév: the corresponding 6€ is in 
454. — ¢Brerov: in Aeschylus BA 
makes position (exc. in BAaora- 
vey and derivatives). 

448. xAtovres: Ep. — fqkovov: 
Att. — dvepdrov: nom. dvap (as 
acc. often used adverbially), with 
popdatar = cidwaAots. 

449. Gdlyxior: Ep. (only here 
in trag.) = Goto, éouxores, Ar. 
Av. 687 dvépes cixeAovetpor. — Tov 
paxpdv Blov: like 6 zoAvs Bioros 
(Eur. 4/77pp. 252), the art. retain- 
ing the old demonstrative force. 
The Greeks conceived time as 
quantity (aoAvs), as a rule, not 
length; but sometimes even pe- 
yas xpovos appears (Soph. 42. 
713). Cp. Hdt. 9. 8 omovdny 
moAAnv (followed by ozovdny pe- 
yaAnv) and the Eng. expressions 
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Sdpous mpoceirous Foav, ov Evdoupyiav: 


“with great interest,” “with much 
interest.” 

450f. “ Building nor house they 
have none at all, | But woods, cots, 
and caves small. | For they use no 
manner of iron, | Neither in tool 
or other weapon” (Old Eng. 
Play, Four Elements). — tvpov 
elxq] : ) (kdopos Bios. “ Live we like 
brutes, our life without a plan” 
(M. Arnold). Cp. Eur. Suppl. 
201 alv® 6 os Hiv Biorov ék 7e- 
huppeévov | kai Oypuddovs Oeay dte- 
otaOunoaro (f thank that god 
who raised man from his wild 
and savage state), Stob. Led. 
Phys. 1.1 Biov Swwxyo 6vta mpiv 
meuppévov Onpoiv 6 dpotov. 
Shelley represents Jupiter as fail- 
_ing to fulfill his pledge that man 
should rise from mere animalism. 
His misery was merely negative 
before; now it is positive (2. 4. 
55). “Into their desert hearts 
fierce wants he sent, | And mad 
disquietudes, and shadows idle | 
Of unreal good which levied mu- 
tual war.” But Prometheus, like 
Prospero, took pity on the savage 
Caliban: “I pitied thee, | Took 
pains to make thee speak, taught 
thee eacn hour | One thing or 
other: when thou ... wouldst 
-gabble like | A thing most brutish, 
I endowed thy purposes | With 


words that made them known” 
(Zempest 1. 2). He gave ne- 
penthe, moly, amaranth, love, 
science, poetry, music, statuary, 
healing, astronomy, commerce, 
government. “Such alleviations 
of his state Prometheus gave to 
man” (P.U. 2. 4. 98).— otre.. . 
od: poetic and Herodotean. — 
mhivOudets : dag elpnpevov = brick- 
built (lateribus contextos). 

451 ff. Tum primum | subiere 
domos, domus antra fuerunt (Ov. 
Met. 1. 121), ot Td wapos ep | av- 
TpOls vaLeTaATKOV Ev OUPECLY UTE 
Onpes. | viv 8 . . . evxnAoe Sid- 
yourw évi oderépootv ddporory 
(Hymn to Hephaestus).— Sopovs : 
prose olkias. — mpocelAous: sun- 
warned (mpos + €iAn). Cp. Ar. 
Vesp. 771 €tdn Kat SpOpov, HALd- 
Get Tpos HALov (apds + HAtos = ex- 
posed to the sun), Eccl. 64 éorica 
apos Tov HALov, Fr. 627 mpds etAnv. 
—yoav: noverant, collat. (Att.) 
form of ydecav.— od: cp. Soph. 
Ant. 257 f. ovre Onpos ove Tov 
Kuvav €A\Odvros, ov ordaoavros. — 
EvAoupylav: work in wood. — Ma- 
sonry and wood-work (esp. roof- 
ing) are in the poet’s mind, not 
houses and (wood) fabrics. — 
Acc. to Pliny Daedalus invented 
évXovpyia, and brick houses were 
first built in Athens by Euryalus 
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and Hyperbios. Aeschylus at- 
tributes all to Prometheus and 
thus enhances the dramatic effect 
by increasing our cempassion for 
the great benefactor. 

452. “Le vieux sang de la béte 
est resté dans mon corps” (Jean 
Lahor, Réminiscences a Darwin), 
“And at thy voice her pining 
sons | Uplifted their prostrate 
brows from the polluting dust” 
(Shelley, P.U. 1. 160 f.). —kare- 
puxes: 26. td yys, in defossis 
specubus. So we have both tradi- 
tional and geological evidence of 
the cave-man.— Sed nemora atque 
cauos montes siluasque colebant. 
— dere: Ep. = prose wozep (freq. 
in Aesch.). — d&fovpo: agiles, 
swarming. — “ Allemsig  miisst 
ihr sein, | Ihr Wimmelschaaren” 
(Faust 2. 1033). Cp. Hdt. 3. 105 
TaxuTATa ovdevi Erépw Spotov (6 
pupuné).— puxots: Cp. Hat. 3. 
102 of pUppNKEs Troveypevor OKYOLV 
bo yi. 

454. xelparos tékpap: poet. 
for yetiwvos Texpnpiov (token of 


winter). Cp. Eum. 244 ravipos 
éxavés TéKpap. 

456 f. BéBacov: frustworthy. 
The postponement of the adj. 
gives it the force of a pred. — 
&rep yuopns: wethout perspicacity, 
jie. Epupov eixy mavra (mixed 
everything wildly), by reason of 
their lack of clearsightedness. — 
érpacoov: this verb has first a 
very narrow, then a very wide, 
scope. Contrast Jer petrate (first 
a wide, then a narrow, range). 
moteiy meant originally create, then 
(like do) a substitute for any verb, 
even mpatreyv. Cp. Plato, Charm. 
163 B ov tavrov KaXeis TO 7ovetv 
Kai TO mparrev, E mpagw 7 mroin- 
aw  Orws ov Bovre Gvopaleu. 
—tore: Ion., trag., Xen. (never 


in Homer). — odlv: avrots 
(454, 460), odiow (481), avrois 
(487). 


458. eafa: diz, i.e. docu. 
Cp. 482, Soph. Az. 1195 édesev 
GrAwy |"E\Aaow xKowvov “Apn. — 
Svoxpltrovs: with both nouns. Cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 22 16 + éyxos THV TE 
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é€ydpov avrots, ypapparwv re cuvOecets, 


PViLNY aTavTwV, povTomyTop épyavny. 
Kalevéa mpatos ev Cvyoto. kvwdada, 


duvoruxeorarny | orpareiav. See 
on 21. 

459. Cp. Stob. Ecl. Phys. 1. 
I mpora pev Tov wavoodoy api- 
Ouov yupynk e€oxov codicpartuv. 
‘‘ All these were done, sir, by the 
mathematics | Without which 
there’s no science, nor no truth” 
(Beaum. & Fl.).— al phv: ef 
vero, furthermore (introduces the 
third x@Aov of the speech). So 
1080. — dpOpdv: Z.¢. tHv aptOuy- 
Tunv (in its widest sense). — 
 EGoxov codiopdtav : preeminent 
of sciences. The adj. is a virtual 
superl., though éfo0ywrarat occurs 
in Ag. 1622. | 

460. The invention of the sci- 
ences is attributed to Palamedes 
by Sophocles (F7. 438); also by 
Euripides (77. 578). Each wrote 
a play entitled Palamedes. Cp. 
Isoc. 3. 6 ov povov Tov Onpiwdas 
Cv amnAAdyynpev GAG Kat cvved- 
Oovres mods wKicapey Kai vopous 
€OéueOa Kai Téyvas evpopey kal 
oxedov aravta St uay peyaxavy- 
péva Adyos Hpiv éorw 6 ovyKara- 
oxevaoas. — cvv0éres: more im- 
portant in the estimation of the 
Greeks than in ours. Not only 
was a euphonic arrangement of 


letters (ypapparwv) demanded, 
but also an artistic arrangement 
of words (d6voyarwv) with refer- 
ence to their sound, which was 
much more prominent in their 
minds than ovvraégis (arrangement 
with reference to sezse). Introd. 
I. 6. 3. . 

461. ‘By keeping a record of 
all things which produces and 
nurtures poetry.’ — “ Record shall 
tell men to the after-time” 
(Clough, all of Man 10), “ Hail, 
Memory, Hail! in thy exhaustless 
mine | From age to age unnum- 
bered treasures shine” (Rogers), 
rarae per eadem tempora litterae 
uere una custodia fidelis memo- 
riae rerum gestarum (Livy 6. 2). 
—pvhpny aravrev: remembrance 
of all, i.e. to record all past events. 
— povoophrop épydvnv: a con- 
centrated phrase = pyrnp tov 
Movoa@v Kai tiv povoiny (cul- 
ture) amepyalouevn. Cp. Hes. 
Theog. 52 Movoa... tas év IHee- 
pin réxe Mynpoowvn. 

462. The art of taming beasts 
was considered a great advance 
in civilization. Cp. Tibull. 2. 1. 
AI illi etiam tauros primi docuisse 
feruntur | seruitium, et plaustro 


pe. 
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supposuisse rotam. Job looks 
upon behemoth and leviathan as 
untamable. — xvéSera: delua, 
“gnawing” (ravening) monsters. 
— “They gaped upon me... as 
a ravening and a roaring lion” 
(Psalms 22.13). Cp. Suppl. 264 
kvwodAwv BporopOdpwr, Ar. Vesp. 
4 olc Oa y olov Kvwdarov pvAdtTo- 
Homer uses the word once 
to designate any wild animal 
(p 317), otherwise only of marine 
monsters. In Hesiod the word 
has a wider range. 

463. fevyAaot: yoke straps 
(for hauling), so named in Greece 
to-day. — odypacey : 
(for carrying), clitellaria (tumenta 
tugalia). 

464. The heaviest burdens 
could be transferred to the backs 
of the beasts thus tamed. — &4- 
Soxar: relievers. Cp. 1027. — 
poxOnpdrev: trag. = laborum = 
prose movwy (only here in 
Aesch.). 

465. dAnviovs: proleptic = 
wore piAnviovs yiyverOau (as a 
result of the taming), being im- 
patient of the rein before. Job 


pack saddles . 


dwells on the restiveness of the 
horse. 

466. Attica had no such mag- 
nificent pasture lands as the Blue 
Grass region of Kentucky, but | 
the Athenians took the same de- 
light (dyaApa) as the Lexing- 
tonians infine horses, a mark of 
wealth in both countries. Strep- 
siades (Ar. ud.) cannot sleep 
for thinking of the debts he has 
contracted to gratify his son’s 
passion for thoroughbreds. Cp. 
Hat. 6. 35. MeAriadyns ecv oikins 
reOptrmorpopov, Isoc. 16. 33 tr7o- 
Tpopelv ériyeipyoas, 0 TOY evda- 
poveotarwy épyov éoti, davros — 
5 ovdels av sroujoecev. 

467. Prometheus taught the 
‘wretches born to work and 
weep” to “Explore the mine 
(502) and tempt the dangerous 
deep” (Goldsmith, Deserted Vil- 
lage 104). Cp. Shelley, P.U. 2. 
4. 92 f. “He taught to rule, as 


life directs the limbs, | The 
tempest-winged chariots of the 
Ocean.” — BadracodmAayKkra: sea- 


roving. — &ddos avr tod: cp. 440. 
468. deviesigant ier 
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Cp. A 125 eperpd, Ta TE wrepa 
vyvot wéXovrat, Eur. Hipp. 752 
Aevxdrrepe topOyis, ueliuolae rates 
(naues). “As they [sc. ships] 
fly by them with their woven 
wings” (Merch. of Ven. 1. 1).— 
nupe: the inscriptional form. — 
vautitov : prose vauTwv.— oxf- 
para: uchicula (appara), meta- 
phorical — not simply convey- 
ances, but chariots. Cp. Eur. Med. 
1122 vatay dayvyv (ship-chariot), 
L.T. 410 vdsov dyna, Soph. 77. 
656 zroAvKwroy Oynpa. vads. 

469 ff. “For which he hangs | 
Withering in destined pain” (Shel- 
ley, P.U. 2. 4. 98 ff.). 

470. oddiopa = pyxdvypa. 


471. viv mwapotons: temporal . 


and local (thus increasing the 
pathos). — d@madAayé: 2d aor. 
pass. subjv.; the Ist aor. is never 


found in Aesch.; in Aristoph. it is- 


rare; in Soph. and Eur. common. 

472-475. Primarily to rest the 
actor — merely an assent to and 
repetition of Prometheus’ thought. 


— alts awijpa: usscemly woe (in 
that he helped others, but could 
not help himself). — dmwordadels 
bpevav: bereft of understanding. 
The simple verb occurs in Zum. ° 
717, Fr. 258, the active compound 
never. Cp. Pers. 392 yvapys azro- 
odarciouw. 

473- whavq@: dost wander = 
dmopels (seeking a pnydvnya and 


finding none). Cp. Ag. 1530 aur 


xava gpovridos orepyPeis | eimd- 
Aapov pépipvay | Gra Tpdmrwpat. 
—axds 8’ larpds xré.: cp. Mark 
15. 31 GAAovs éowoer, éavrov ov 
dvvatar oioa, Luke 4. 23 iatpé, 
Oeparevoov cavrov, Eur. Fr. 1056 
ddAwv iarpds, abros éXxeow Bpvwv, 
Aesop (larpds) ms ot dAAovs 
gwoes, cavTdv xwrdov dvra py 
Oepazrevwv. 

474. G@upets: as a result of his 
inability to find a remedy for his 
disease. — oeavrév: rarer than the 
dissyllabic form in the trag. poets. 
Cp. 508 and 776 with 374. In 309 
cavrov metri gratia. | 
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evpEly GTroiots PapyaKots tdowpos. 
cya, rrr ree 


TTPOMHOEY 


| Ud , Ld , 
Ta Aourd pov Kvova'a Oavpaon méov, 


olas TéXVas TE Kal TOpOUS Eunoapny. 
TO peVv meytoTor, Eb TLS Eis VOOOY TETOL, 
ovK Hv adéEny’ ovdév, ovre Bpdotpov 


480 


475. Find the medicine re- 
guzred to cure thyself. — érolors : 
used . interchangeably with otots 
(477). Cp. Lys. 21. 3, 4, 20, and 
dicam quod sentio (where we 
should expect dicam quid sen- 
tiam).- Isocrates is more careful. 
— ldoipos: the verbal endings in 
474 mark clearly enough both the 
subj. and the pers. (ovel). Hence 
the adj. without «ef: correct, despite 
Hartung’s sneer at the scholar 
who imagines that cavrov. . . 
idousos is a possibility in Greek. 
The verse is merely a circumlo- 
cution for Oeparetoa: (non potes 
te ipsum mederi).— Antiphanes 
thought Prometheus’ gift was not 
a boon even to men, doris réxvyqv 
karébake mpatos Tav Oedv, ovros 
péyworov etpev dvOpurots Kaxov. 

477. tunodpnv: devised ; never 
found in classical prose (= éu7- 
xavnodenv). See on 42. 

_ 478. “To vex mankind with 
evils manifold, | So that disease 
and pain | O’er the whole earth 


> \ > Se , > \ : , 
OU XpLOTOV OVE TLOTOV, GALA Papw_akev 


may reign, | And nevermore re- 
turn the Age of Gold” (Long- 
fellow, MJasque of Pandora), 
“And gout and stone, that 
break | Body toward death, and 
palsy, death-in-life, and wretched 
age —and worst disease of all” 
(Tennyson, Lucretius), dda S€ 
pupia cat avOpwrovs dAdAnrat, | 
mein pev yap yaia Kakov, wAEn 
d¢ OdAacoa (Hes. O.D. 100). — 
wéro.: so-called iterative opt. 
(really a past gen. cond.; the opt. 


_ itself is not iterative). GMT. 462. 


479 ff. There was no remedy, 
— drug, salve, or potion,— but for 
want of medicines they wasted 
away. The drug by which Me- 
dea rendered men invulnerable 
was named after Prometheus, dap- 
paxov, 6 pa Té dace TpopnBeov 
kaAdéeoOar (Apoll. Rhod. 3. 845). 

480. morév: drinkable, anak 
elonpevov (= morov). Cp: Eur. 
Hipp. 516 mérepa S5& xptorov (lo- 
tion) % trorov (potion) ro pappa- 
KOV. , 
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4 , 4 2 93 , 
Xpela KateoKeXovTo, Tpw y eyo odiow 
edeiEa KPAELs HTlwY GKETULATwD, 


® \ ¢ + 2 , , 
QU TAS ATACAS é€apvvovrat voo ous. 


Tpomous TE TOAAOUS pavTLKHs EaToixLCa, 


485 


481. xpela: = évdeia (¢n0pia). 
Cp. 169. — mplv ye: that 2s, before 
= until (hence indic., the only 
example in Aesch.). When free 
from the connotation of wmdz/, the 
inf. must be used (825). There 
is one example with the indic. in 
Soph. (0.7. 775), one in Ar. 
(Av. 700).— eplow: prose ai- 
rows, only here in trag. in this 
sense. , 

482. Taught commixtures of 
mild remedies. ‘He told the hid- 
den power of herbs and springs, | 
And disease drank and slept” 
(Shelley, P.U. 2.85 f.). The dis- 
covery of medicine was also at- 
tributed to Apollo. — ®egéa: see 
on 458.—nmlwv: rare in Att. 
prose (exc. Thuc.), but freq. in 
the poets. — dxecpdrwov: cures, 
ie. medicines. Cp. A 830 yma 
pappaKka (soothing balms), Soph. 
Phil. 697 (qriowe PvAdAats). Epio 
(Epione) was the goddess of 
healing. Cp. Herondas 4. 18 
nmias xetpas (of Asclepius). 

484. pavrikfis: from medicine 
the poet passes to divination 
(closely allied at that time. Cp. 


kaxpwa mpatos €€ dveipdtwv & ypy) 
umap yevéoOar, kyddvas te SvaKpirous 
mentee 


iatpopavtis). —torrolxioa: J de- 
fined. See on 230. 

485 f. So Chaunteclere to his 
Pertelote: “By God, men may in 
olde bookes rede | That dremes 
ben significaciouns | As wel of 
joye, as of tribulaciouns, | That 
folk enduren in this lyf present” 
(Nonne Prestes Tale 16460). The 
Greeks did not believe that 
“ Dreams are but the raised | Im- 
pressions of premeditated things | 
By serious apprehension left 
upon | Our minds” (Tourneur, 
Atheist’s Tragedy 2. 6). They 
felt rather “By such ensamples 
olde maistow leere | That no 
man scholde be to recheles | Of 
dremes” (/Vonne Prestes Tale 
16609 f.). So in the Upanisads, 
an advanced product of the Hindu 
mind, we find belief in the reality 
of dream-life. The line of de- 
marcation between the real and 
the visionary life in the conscious- 
ness of the ancients was very 
indistinct. — éxpiva: zuterpreted. 
Cp. Pindar, Fr. 108 ebddvrecoty 
év moAXols Gveipos Seixvvor . . . 
xaArerav Te kpiow, Svoxpitwv dvet- 
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éyvadpis avrois evodious Te cupBodovs ° 
yappovdxyov Te TINOW clovav oKxeOpas 
5 , > ¢ a § \ , 

Lapa’, oiTuvés TE OeEvol dvow 


490 


parwy. The science of interpret- 
ing dreams was called dvetpopar- 
Tela. —& Xpy trap yevéobar: what 
shall happen in waking state. Cp. 
T 547 ovK Gvap, GAA’ vmrap écOdor, 
6 To. TeTeAcopEvoy eotac (which 
foreshadows what shall come to 
pass). So the Roman writer 
“Macrobius, that writ the avi- 
- sioun | In Auffrik of the worthy 
Cipioun, | Affermeth dremes, and 
saith that thay been | Warnyng 
of thinges that men after seen” 
(Vonne Prestes Tale, loc. cit.). 
Cp. Plato, Rep. 520 C ovrws vrap 
Hpiv Kal tiv y modus oiKkyoeTaL, 
GAN’ ovk dvap. — KAnBévas: call- 
ings, vocal auguries, ominous 
words, or sounds that contained 
“warnyng of thinges.” Cp. uv 100 
dyenv tis por acu, “In untrod 
_ woods | Shrill voices schright” 
(Lucan 1), ,“ Voices calling me 
in dead of night” (Beaum. & 
Fi. Fazth. Shep. 1. 1), “The su- 
perstitious search of signs | In 
merest accidents of earth and air” 
(Clough, Fadl of Man we CP: Ar. 
Av. 720 ff. nen y tpiv dpvs 
éoTiv, mrappoy Tr opviBa KaXElTE, 
EvuBorov Spviv, puovyv dpviv, Gepa- 
TOVT Opvtv, OVOV Opvty. 


“‘* 4 
EVWVUMOUS TE, Kat SiatTay HYTiVa 


487. tyvapica: / taught, épa- 
vepotroinoa (Hesych.). — évodlous 
Te cupBddrous: szgus from meeting 
on the way (the noun only here in 
the trag. poets). Cp. schol. Ar. 
Av. 721 oupBodovs éroiovy Tovs 
mpota ovvavtavras, Aneca. Ox. 4. 
241 évodtov, oTav efyynonral Tis Ta 
évy 600 amavravra réywv edy Cot 
iravTHOn ToLodTos avOpurros f Tdd€ 
Baoraluv 7 Tobe, cupByoerai cor 
TOOE. 

488. yapovdxov: cp. 7 428 
aiyvmiot yauwwveyes (birds of 
augury). The adj. is not a mere 
epitheton ornans, but specifies 
otwvwy as birds of prey. 

489. Sefiol: rzght (the lucky 
side for omens — from the east), 
then favorable (aio) as here, 
and finally clever. So oxatds 
(scaeuus, linkisch, gauche, awk- 
ward). Not only the flight, but 
also the color, number, and sound 
of the birds were taken into ac- 
count by the pavris. — iow: 
acc. of specification. So Eng. 
“soul - tainted,” “ heart - burned,” 
“shoulder - shotten,” ‘tongue - 
tied,” *‘ brain-sick,” “ heart-sore.” 
See on 866. 


490. evwvipous: = adzaticious 
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€yovog ekacTo., Kal mpos aAAHAOUS TiveEs 
ExOpai re kal orépynOpa Kai ouvedpiat - 
omhtyyvev Te ledTNTA, Kat postr Tiva 


¥ 7 nA ¥ 4 aa x € \ 
€XOveo Qv €ty) Saino TpPos y ovyV 


495 





XOAH, AoBov TE wrouKiAny edpopdiar - 


Kvion Te Koa OvyKahuTTa Kal waKpay 
dodvv tupdaas Svoréxpaprov és Téexvyv 


odoca Ovntovs, kai droywra onpara J. 


(change of case for oirives .. . 
evwovupor). Cp. gi. — Slarrav: 
manner of living. 

491. wpds: erga.—rthves: di- 
rect interrog , but otrives in 489 
(interchangeable in indir. ques- 
tions). 

492. Animosities, attachments, 
and consortings. —“their spirits 
are so married in conjunction with 
the participation of society that 
they flock together in consent, 
like so many wild-geese” (Fal- 
staff in 2 Hen. /V, 5. 1).—orép- 
yn®pa: = ovvcSpiae (the ethical 
term). Cp. Eur. App. 256 ev- 
Avra orépynOpa, Arist. Hist. An. 
g. I diedpa péy ra woAdgua TiOer- 
Tes, ovvedpa O& Ta elpnvevovra 
mpos dAXnAa. | 

493-499. The arts of sacrificial 
divination: ltepooxomia, haruspi- 
cina (inspection of the viscera), 
7 Ov éurvpwv pavteia, ignispicium 
(burning the thighs of the victim 
in layers of fat on the altar). A 
zecur rugosum (shrivellead) was 


unfavorable, whereas Aetérns 
(493), plumpness, was a favor- 
able sign. Cp. Cic. De Dzv. 2. 
13 caput iecoris ex omni parte 
diligentissime considerant ; si uero 
id non est inuentum, nihil putant 
accidere potuisse tristius. 

493 ff. And the smooth surface 
of the viscera and what hue the 
gall must have for the gods’ pleas- 
ure and the mottled symmetry of 
the liver lobe. Cp. Eur. El. 827 
AoBds pév od mpooHVv onAdyxvors. 

494. wpds HSovfv: = Adcus. 
Cp. 261. 

496 ff. And the thigh bones, 
in fat enwrapped, and the long 
chine I burned and initiated mor- 
tals into the mysteries of an occult 
art.—paxpav oodiv: = 7d lepov 
dorotv (0S sacrum) .— wopdcas : 
= xavoas. — Svoréxpaprov: diffi- 
cult of deduction (from rexpypiw). 
— bdera Ovnrods: prose Hynotapnv 
dvOpwros = mortales institui ut 
discerent. — doyora ofpara: 
jiammea signa. “La grande Pi- 
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Ld | 3 »” . a) 4: 
eLwppaTwoa, mpdcbev ovr’ erdapyena. 
Tovavta pev O1 TadT’. 


eveple d€ x Povds 


Kexpuppe avOporocow adedjpara, 
Xahkov, oiSnpov, apyupov, xpucdy Te Tis 


romancfa | Verds, quando en vivo 
fuego | En los papeles del lu- 
meo | Caracteres de luz leo” 
(Calderon, Los Encantos de la 
Culpa). 

499. 1 yvemoved the scales 
rom eyes erstwhile filmed (thus 
revealing the images in the sac- 
rificial flame), ezving sight to those 
that had been blind. — trapyepa: 
scale-covered (dpyepos = albugo, 
cataract). The scales were on 
(éri) before (apdcGev), but Pro- 
metheus took them of (é€). 
Blindness is predicated of the 
signs instead of the diviner. Cp. 
Tuprds (unseen, as well as un- 
seeing). The effect is the same 
whether the scale is on the object 
or on the eye. Cp. Hesych. s.v. 
erapyeya. A€yeras TA Gppara Grav 
q TeTvpAWwpeva td evkwpaTov, 
Ar. Plut. 635 e&wppdarwrat Kat 
AcAdumpvvrat Kdpas, Ag. 113 érap- 
yépourt Oerdparas, Cho. 665 éxap- 
yépous Adyous, Pope, Messiah 34 f. 
“ He from thick films shall purge 
the visual ray, | And on the sight- 
less eyeball pour the day.” 

500 ff. péev 84: freq. in dismiss- 
ing a subject. — “Within the 
massy entrails of the earth” (Mar- 


lowe); sed itum est in uiscera 
terrae | quaeque recondiderat ... | 
effodiuntur (Ov. A/et. 1. 138 ff.). 
“Riches . . . for which men 
swinck and sweat incessantly, | 
Fro me do flow into an ample 
flood, | And in the hollow earth 
have their eternall brood” (Spen- 
ser, /.Q. 2.7.8). Milton, speak- 
ing of Mammon, says, “by him 
first | Men also, and by his sug- 
gestion taught, | Ransacked the 
center, and with impious hands | 
Rifled the bowels of their mother 
earth” (P.L. 1. 684 ff.). — évepOe 
8 xGovds : = prose td yas. 

501. Kexpuppéva: perf., denot- 
ing pres. condition. — dv@pémo- 
ow: dat. governed by the verbal 
idea in dpeAjpara. Cp. 342, 612, 
Plato, Afol. 30 A rv éunv to 
Ged Sanpeciav. 

502. Spyupov xpuody re: “Gold 
and silver,” the commonest com- 
bination; here a class (each a 
species of the genus to which 
bronze and iron belong), and 
hence linked by re to form the 
third member of the series. Cp. _ 
Cic. De Div. 1. 51 aurum et argen- 
tum, aes, ferrum. Job considers 
the smelting of metals as the 
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dyceev av rapoey é€evpety eyo ; 

| ovdeis, cad’ olda, py patnv ddrvoas Oédwv. 

505 Bpayet b€ pv0w mdvra ovdAdAnBdnv pade, 


“ , A 3 , 
Taga. Texvat Bporotow ek Ipounbéws. 


XOPOS 


2 N \ 277 A , 
py vev Bporovs pev adhédeu Karpov mépa, 
gavutov 6 axyde Svatvyovvtos: ws eyo 


¥ 4, 3 ~ ld > 9 “A yy 
eveAmris eiut TOVOE o ex Seapar ert 


greatest triumph of human inge- 
nuity. 

503. dfoaev av: would aver; 
aor. (freq. in Isoc. and Dem.), 
whereas yy is sometimes impf. 
Cp. das, daoxwy (impf.).— wé- 
polev: Ep. = zpo. 

504. oéoa: prose cadis (= 
ev).— rtoa: Judble, hence brag. 
Cp. “blow.” So Cic. De Fin. 5. 
27 solet ebullire nonnunquam. 

505. Cp. Eur. /r. 364 Bpayec 
dé pvOw 7oAAG ovrAAaBwy épo. 

506. é&: suppeditatae a. 

507 f. ad&a .. . axhde: in- 
stead of the hypotactic dPeAov 

. axynder (Ep., only here in 
Aesch. = dygde). Cp. Plato, 
Charm. 173 A & Tis ye avTOv Kat 
opuKpov K7ydetat. — The pres. imv. 
expresses discontinuance of a posi- 


tive course of action: the aor. 
subjv. total prohibition. The 
pres. is more urbane. — xatpod 


mépa: see on 309. Cp. Mart. 


Ep. 1. 57 illud quod medium est 
atque inter utrumque probamus, 
Hor. Zfzst. 1. 6. 15 insani nomen 
sapiens ferat aequus iniqui, | ultra 
quam satis est uirtutem si petat 
ipsam, Pind. O. 13. 47 év éxd- 
otw | perpov’ vonoas O€ Katpos dpt- 
oTos, measure in everything ts 
meet; the best xatpos ts to observe 
zt (which Prometheus fails to‘do), 
Hes. O.D. 694 pérpa pvAdocer Oat: 
Kapos 8 él maow dpuotos. For 
the sentiment cp. Plaut. Zrinum. 
2. 4. 30 miseret te aliorum; tui 
nec miseret nec pudet. 

509 f. Actutum fortunae so- 
lent mutari; uaria uita est (Plaut. 
Truc. 2. 1.9), durate et uosmet 
rebus seruate secundis (Verg. 
Aen. 1. 207), non, si male nunc, 
et olim | sic erit (Hor. Od. 2. 
10. 17), Oapoeiv ypy .. . Tay’ 
avpiov éooer dpevovy (Theocr. 
Idyll. 4. 41), “Sei also stets, im 
Unfall auch, voll guten Muths. 
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vG&ra pndev petov ioxvoay Acds. 


TTPOMHOEY 
ov TavTa TAavTY moLpa - eheopopos 
Kpavat Téempwrat, mupiats O€ WNmovais 
Svais Te kapPUeis woe Seopa huyydvo - 
Téxyyn 8 avdykys aoleveotépa pakpa. 


Die Zeit bringt Wunder an den 
Tag” (Herder). 

sto. pydév: instead of ovdev 
(after eveAmes). GMT. 685. — 
loxvoewv: the fut. is usual after 
verbs of hoping, though éAmLew 
is followed by the pres. (Set. 76, 
Cho. 187, &r. 281); never by the 
aor.; €Ams with fut. (4g. 679), 
once with pres. (1434), once with 
aor. (Sept. 367). GMT. 1286, 
HA. 948 a. 

511 f. Cp. Eur. Wzpp. 41 dar 
ovTt TavTy TOVd Epwra xpy TeECEly, 
Med. 365 adX ovte tadta Tavry. 
Prometheus admits the truth of 
the statement, but modifies it by 
declaring that his release shall be 
effected neither in the manner 
nor at the time the chorus has in 
mind. — potpa . . . wéarpwrar: cp. 
518, Hdt. 1. of riv merpwpevnv 
potpav. — reXeodpos : consummat- 
ing. Cp. 929. 

512. Kpdvor: poet. = duampar- 
tecOat, émiteXety, as always in 
Aesch. (not intrans., as Weckl. 
says, citing Cho. 1075, where the 


obj. is understood). The idea in 
TeNeoopos is repeated in xpavat, 
Fate that fulfills ts not destined 
to fulfill in this way. 

513. Cp. 207, 306. — dvyydve: 


_“praesens propheticum”; the ear- 


liest occurrence of this collateral 
form of devyw (in Att. prose only 
in cpds.). 

514. Craft than necessity ts 
feebler far. Cp. Soph. Fr. 234 
mpos THv avayKnv ovd “Apys avbi- 
oratat, Eur. Fr. 301 mpos THV 
dvdyknv mavta TaXAN éor acbevy. 
It matters not how Prometheus 
may put forth efforts to effect his 
release — all the inventive genius 
he has displayed will avail him 
naught against that force “ neces- 
sity, to which the gods must 
yield,” for “whan a thing is 
schapen, it schal be” (Knight's 
Tale 1468); it is “The dire Ne- 
cessity of things, | That drives 
into the roofs sublime | Of new- 
built houses of the great | The 
adamantine nails of Fate ” (Long- 
fellow, Wayside Inn 3). Prome-— 
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, S >>» > AN 9 , 
TiS OV aVvayKNS EOTLY OlaKOTTPOPOS ; 


_ ‘TTPOMHOEYS 
Mopar rpipopdot pvypoves 7° ’Epuvves. 


XOPO 


, ¥y , > 3 4 
TovTwv apa Leds é€otw acbevéorepos ; 


TTPOMHOEY 


¥ A > 4 N SS) id 
ovkouy av expvyotye THY TET PUpLEeVNV. 


CEERI, 


theus is etyyyavos, but: he cannot’ ai dvriwidovca (schol. Sept. 70), 


alter the will of Motpa, cannot 
hasten the time of his deliverance. 

515. ‘Whose hand holds the 
helm of the government of the 
universe?’ —olaxoorpédos: ¢z/ler- 
turner, i.e. steersman (= oiaxo- 
vopos 148). 

516. Motpar rplnopdo: “ The 
trinal sisterhood | That spun our 
thread of life’ (Beaum. & FI. 
Faith. Fr.5.1). Atoa is called 
a goddess in Cho. 644. The 
“Three Fates” occur first in 
Hesiod (7heog. 218). They are 
called rpudeAdai in the Orac. 
Sibyll. The plur. form occurs in 
Homer only in 2 49. — pvfpovés 
vt ‘Epwvtes: avenging powers that 
punish those who violate the eter- 
nal law of the Fates, ai pvnpovev- 
ovgat Tay Tap avOpwrwy KaKov 


as the chorus says, 4g. 59 (where 
the Erinyes are sent to avenge 
the outraged vultures), borepdzot- 
vov 7éeure rapaBacw ‘Epiviv, as 
they themselves say (Zum. 316), 
dotis 5 dAtrOv. . . rpaKTopes ai- 
paros aiTo TeAEws Ehavnpev, (382) 
KaK@v pvymoves, TEuval Kat Svowa- 
pyyopo (hard to win over). Acc. 
to Servius (4en. 4. 473) they were 
“Dirae in caélo, Furiae in terris, 
Eumenides apud inferos.” A 
Greek proverb runs: elot xai 
Kuvoav “Epwvies. 

517. &pa: after all (and not 
as I had supposed). 

518. “Before the gods we bend | 
in awe | But lo! they bow to Fate’s 
dread law ” (Indian Epigram). Cp. 
Plato, Gorg. 512 D rv cipappevnv 
ovd av els éexdvyo. Zeus could 
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A 9 > A 3 , N , 
TovT ovK av éxmvOor0 wnde AumTaper. 
nee 


XOPOS 


4 , > a 4 
7) TOU Te GEvov Eo O EvvapTeyets. 


not say (with Jehovah, P.L. 7. 
172) “ Necessity and chance | Ap- 
proach not me, and what I will is 
fate.” Prometheus does not ven- 
ture to say expressly that Fate is 
a power above Zeus. He has in 
mind the will of Fate with refer- 
ence to the marriage with Thetis 
and the consequent dethronement ; 
but in his blind passion he fails 
to note that in the expressed will 
of Fate nothing is said about the 
possibility of avoiding this union. 
— dv &diyou: cannot escape. Cp. 
Aesch. Fr. 286 ovr’ évy oréyy tis 
Huevos map éotia | pevyes Te pard- 
Aov Tov mrerpwpevov popov, Pind. 
Fr. 95 oxyoe TO rerpwpévoy od 
up, ov avdapeov TEetxos, Soph. Ant. 
1337 mempwpevyns ovK ote Ovyrois 
cuppopas amadAayy, 915 our av 
vw 0dBos, ott’ “Apys, ov mripyos, 
ovx aAixruro. | KeAauvai vaes expv- 
yotev, Seneca, Efzst. 37. 3 effugere 
non potes necessitates, Apuleius, 
Met. 1. 20 utcunque fata decre- 


uerint, ita cuncta mortalibus pro- 
uenire. 

520. Zhis thowlt never learn 
and (so) give up the hope of 
knowing (aor. fut. combined with 
the conative pres. imv.). The 
tendency is to employ the indic. 
in the positive statement and the 
opt. with dy in the neg. Cp. 616, 
Dem. 21. 18 otre hvyouw’ ay oir 
arapvovpat TovTO Tovvopa, IQI 
gnut Kat otk dv dpvnbenv. — 
totto: z.¢. the overthrow of Zeus. 

521. ‘To say sooth, a deep, 
dread secret in thy heart dost thou 
enshroud in mystery.’ “ There is 
a secret known | To thee and to 
none else of living things, | Which 
may transfer the scepter of wide 
heaven, | The fear of which per- 
plexes the Supreme” (Shelley, 
P.U. 371 ff.). But even the Ocean- 
ides’ tender sympathy and kindly 
looks will not lure the secret from 
the Titan’s breast. péAAwy rt 
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povov owwirn peTapeAcav ov Pépet 
(Menan. Fr. 153). — §vvapréxets : 
= CVYKPUTTOMEVOV ExELS. 

522. Cp. Eur. Hed. 120 dAAov 
Adyou peuvyoo, py Kelvys er. — 
Adyou: fopic. 

523. Magna res est uocis et 
silentii tempora nosse (Seneca, De 
Moribus 74). — yeywveiv: = prose 
Aéyety (nine times in Aesch., but 
allin the Prom.).—ovyxadvurréos : 
marked individuality — more per- 
emptory than de? with inf. (here 
the necessity of expediency). The 
pers. constr. is not so common 
as the impers., but survives in 
modern Greek. Sophocles is the 
only tragic poet that uses the plu- 
ral. The verbal adj. is not Ho- 
meric, is very rare in lyric, freq. 
in oratory (in colloquial and argu- 
mentative passages), common in 
the late period, and belongs pre- 
eminently to the domain of phi- 
losophy. 


524 f. “Many a man’s tongue 
shakes out his master’s undoing ” 
(Als Well 2. 4).— 8eov péduora : 
as much as most (i.e. possible) = 
6Tt paAcota (freq. in Plato’s Char- 
muides). 

526-560. Zhe second stasimon. 

526-535. ‘O never may Zeus, 
the Disposer, set his strength 
against my will; may I ever wor- 
ship the gods with hallowed offer- 
ing of oxen by Oceanus’ staunch- 
less flood ; may sinful speech never 
come to my lips, but this precept 
abide in my heart everlasting, never 
fade from my soul.’ Cp. “Great 
Jove, to whose almighty throne | 
Both gods and mortals homage 
pay, | Ne’er may my soul thy 
power disown, | Thy dread be- 
hests ne’er disobey. | Oft shall 
the sacred victim fall | In sea-girt 
Ocean’s mossy hall; | My voice 
shall raise no impious strain | 
*Gainst him who rules the sky and 
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azure main” (Byron’s paraphrase, 
Harrow, Dec. 1, 1804). “For 
who so maketh God his adver- 
sarie, | As for to werke enything 
in contrairie | Unto his wil, certes 
never schal he thrive ” (Chanounes 
Yemans Tale 13404). The rhythm 
is in consonance with the senti- 
ment and “affords, in the midst of 
the heat of tragic pathos, a moment 
of refreshing coolness and cheer- 
ful calm” (Westphal). 

526 ff. prndanpd: = the com- 
moner pydapds. —vépoy: = drot- 
Kav (controlling). — Qeir’ avrlara- 
Nov: ofponat. All words com- 
pounded with dyri, exc. substan- 
tives, take the dat. Cp. Set. 
283, 521, 993, 4g. 40. 

530. &r.wicaps: almost ravoai- 
pnv (hence the participle). Seeon 
53- — worwiercopéva: Ep. (Dor. 
form) = érotyopuevy = Att. rpocep- 
xouevyn = veBomevy = Oeparrevovan.. 
Pauw denies that the gods ever 
sacrificed ; Hartung says it was un- 
usual. But in India gods sacri- 
ficed as well asmen. The nymph 
Cyrene pours out a libation to 
Oceanus (Verg. Georg. 4. 380). 

AESCHYLUS — I5 


The naiads sacrifice oxen (Ov. 
Met. 8. 580). Cp. Fastd 2. 247, 
4. 423. The gods are fairly good 
Buddhists acc. to Buddhistic tra- 
dition. — The thought here is the 
poet’s, a human prayer, expressed 
by the chorus. 

531. Bovddvois: cp. 148, 580, 
Ag. 730 pynAodovoiorv. 

532. acBeorov: Ep. = dxara- 
mavoTov = devaov. Ag. 958 Oa- 
Aacaa, ris 8€ vv Katac Bécet. — 46- 
pov: vaya mopov (806); cp. Hes. 
Theog. 292 Saas wopov ‘Oxed- 
yoo. In the Ramayana, Ocean 
rises from the depths “adorned 
with self-made pearls ” (6. 22. 20), 
and is called “the lord of all the 
streams” (cp. ® 196). In the 
Mahabharata he is named “the 
bottomless flood.” 

533- GAlrowun: Seccem (2d aor. 
of dXtraivev), Ep. = dpdprout. 
(aAtraivey occurs in no Att. poet 
exc. Aesch., and only in_ lyric 
passages). The allusion is to the 
dxoAaderous Adyous of Prometheus 
against Zeus. Cp. adArypios. 

535. 768e: not “the following 
rule of life,’ as Weckl. takes it, 
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but the wish just expressed. — é- 
taxe(y: the metaphor is from wax- 
tablet writing. Cp. 789, Soph. 
El. 1311 picos . . . évrérnwé por. 
536-540. ‘Sweet it is in the 
courage of hope to dream on and 
on, with delights ever dawning to 
comfort the soul. But I shudder 
to behold thee suffering innumer- 
able torments. Zeus does not 
awe thee, but with stubborn re- 
solve thou holdest mortals in 
honor too high, Prometheus.’ 
The cultivated Athenian was as 
familiar with Theognis as the 
Cavalier was with Shakspere. 
Hippolytus shows by his reply 
that he understands his father’s 
allusion to the great text-book, 
Theognis, which was the vade 
mecum of the Greeks (Eur. Hipp. 
916-920). With the present pas- 
sage cp. Theogn. 765 evdpova 
Gupsv éxovras véoge peptpvdwv 
evppooivus Sudyew Tepropevous. 
536. dS6 tT: nescio quid dulce 


(Cic. Pro Archia 7. 15), incredi-. 


bilis quaedam suauitas (Ad Fam. 
I.g9). Cp. 696. 


538. rov paxpov Blov: ¢hzs long 
life of ours. See on 449.— rel- 
vew: extendere, hence ducere, but 
Biov ayev = vitam agere. Cp. 
Pers. 708 6 pacowv Biotos jv 
Ta0y rpoow, Ag. 1362 Biov reivov- 
res, Eur. Suppl. 1109 pod 8 doa 
xpyCovory éxreivery Biov.— Alor: 
dat. of manner. — davais: lucidis 
(not in Hom., nor Pind. = Aap- 
mpais or pardpais = Hdeiors). Cp. - 
Xen. Oec. 9. 37h 5€ hava doa 
ddovs Sedueva (the well-lighted 
parts). 

540. ddSalvovrav: Ep. for rpe- 
dovoav. — tv etpocivars : 27 cheer, 
almost = éy eddatpovia. Cp. Plato, 
Phaedr. 256 D eis yap oxdrov ov 
vouos éotiv éAOeiy. .. ddAAa da- 
vov Biov didyovras evdatpoveiv. — 
dploce: horresco (Verg. Aen. 2. 
204). 

541. Cp. 93 ff. — rpopéov: 
trembling, hence fearing (“1 am 
afraid and trembling taketh hold 
on my flesh” /od 21. 6), never. 
in Soph. and Eur.; = prose éc- 
dias, poBovpevos. Cp. Dem. 18. 
263 Sediws Kal tpeuwv. — Sepxo- 
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péva : a poetic word revived in later 
prose. . 

543. l8lq: see App. 

545-551. ‘Look how thy gift 
‘was for naught, dear friend! O, 
tell me, what power to save from 
creatures that fade ina day? And 
sawest thou not they were strength- 
- less, inefficient, and dreamlike, by 
weakness and blindness impeded? 
The counsel and wit of mortal 
man can never the stablished sys- 
tem of Zeus o’erpass.’— “ Titan ! 
to whose immortal eyes | The suf- 
ferings of immortality, | Seen in 
their sad reality, | Were not as 
things that gods despise; | What 
was thy recompense?” (Byron, 
Prometheus). ae lp Sus : = voici. 
—Gyapts xdpis: thankless favor, 
i.e. Drofitless recompense. Cp. 904, 
Cho. 42 xdpw ayxdptrov, Pers. 671 
vaes avaes, Soph. Az. 665 ddwpa 
ddipa, Zit. Andron. 1. 2 “irreligious 
piety,” Tennyson, Lancelot “ His 
honor rooted in dishonor stood, | 
And faith unfaithful kept him 
falsely true."—o® otros: friend 
that thou art (predicates, whereas 


the voc. is only a label). — &Axa: 
poetic = BonBea. 

547. “Man is of few days” 
(Job 16. 1). “What is this life 
that spins so strangely on | That, 
ere we grasp and feel it, it is 
gone?” (Beddoes, Bride's Tragedy 
3-3). Cp. Eur. Bacch. 397 Bpa- 
xus aiwv, Tennyson, Lucretius 
“ Poor little life that toddles half 
an hour,” “When momentary man 
| Shall seem no more a something 
to himself.” — épapeplwv: subjec- 
tive gen. See on 83.—“pauvre 
vie éphémére ” (Coppée), & taAas 
épapepe (Pindar). — dpytis: prose 
oder cia. 

548 ff. “Life’s but a word, 
a shadow, a melting dream” 
(Beaum. & Fl. Love’s Cure 5. 3), 
“Man isa torch borne in the wind; 
a dream | But of ashadow” (Chap- 
man, Bussy d’Ambots), “ Life, like 
an efpty dream, flits by” (Coplas 
de Manrique), “ Life is a dream 

. waking to die” (Beddoes, 
Dream-Pedlary — cp. Eur. Fr. 
830), “He hath awakened from 
the dream of life” (Adonais 39), 
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‘‘Que ne puis-je finir le songe de © 


la vie” (Leconte de Lisle), “La 
vie est un songe...ce mondeest un 
grand réve” (Alfred de Musset), 
‘““Notre vie est l’éclair qui passe, | 
Flamboie un instant sur le ciel, | 
Et se va perdre dans l’espace” 
(Jean Lahor, Zoujours), “ El vivir 
solo es sofiar, y la experiencia 
me ensefia (teaches) que el hombre 
que vive suefia . . . toda la vida 
es suefio, y los suefios suefio son” 
(Calderon), “ Das Leben wahret 
nicht ewig, | Wenige Tage, so ist’s 
wie ein Gedanke dahin ” (Herder), 
émdpepor oKias Gvap avOpwros 
(Pind. P. 8. 135), eldwd’ doourep 
Lapev H Kovpynv oxidv (Soph. Az. 
126), avOpwrds éort rvetpa Kal 
ax povoy (Fr. 12), dvepwv 3 
épropev pupyjpata (Fr. 25), wo- 
Tepov Kabevoouey Kai mavra & dia- 
voovpeOa dvepwrropev, 7 eypy- 


yopapev Te kal vrap GAARAots St0- 


AeyoucBa (Plato, Theact. 158 B). 
— oAtyoSpavlay : zneffectiveness. 
Cp. X 337 dAcyodpavéwy, Ar. Av. 
686 f. éAvyodpavees wAdo pata 7- 
dod, oxtoedea, PA apevyva, | 
dmrnves, tadaot Bporot, dvepes 
€ixeAovetpo. — axikuv: Ep.= prose 
daGevys (only here in trag.). Cp. 
Fr. 230 cot 8 ovx éveote Kikus, X 
393 ov ydp of er qv ts Eumedos 


ovde TL Kikus. —todveipov: Epic 
quantity. So iod@eos (Pers. 80). 
— q: Dor. for 7.— wrdv: prose 
avOpwrev. 

550. @dadv: Ep., confined to 
lyric passages in trag. = prose 
tuddov. — The Ep. phrase detAotot 
Bporotow shows that the pessi- 
mism so prominent in Greek lit- 
erature is as old as Homer, though 
first emphasized by Hesiod and 
Theognis. 

551 f. Acta deos nunquam 
mortalia fallunt (Ov. Zrest. I. 2. 
97). Cp. Suppl. 1048 Atos ov zrap- 
Barés éorwy peydrAa pny, € 103 
ovrws éort Atos voov . . . mape- 
EeXOciv. — trav Ards dppovlav: 
“the primal rhythm of that theurgic 
nature” (Aurora Leigh). To the 
Greek, life and art and govern- 
ment were inseparably connected. 
Apollo and the Muses create all 
harmony (artistic, social, politi- 
cal). The subjects of Zeus obey 
Apollo, since the latter is never 
at variance with the sovereign. 
‘Celestial spheres | Dance to 
Apollo’s lyre.” “ From harmony 
this universal frame began” (Dry- 
den). All who owe allegiance to 
Zeus are ruled by harmony. As 
Aristotle says (Met. 1. 5) tov GAov 
ovpavov dppoviav. Cp. 230. It 
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was Zeus 0s 7ppoce Kat duexoopnoe 
Tv apxynv (cp. the Spartan dppo- 


oTys).—As in Pindar, the de-. 


crees of fate are identified with 
the will of Zeus: his great pur 
poses may not be transgressed 
—6 TL TOL popomov éoTi, TO YE- 
voir av (Suppl. 1047), Zebs 6 
mavorras | ovTw Moipa re cvyKa- 
réBa (Eum. 1045). 

553-560. ‘I realize the great 
truth, beholding thy terrible fate, 
Prometheus. °’Twas a far different 
strain that greeted my ear at the 
bath and the bed when thy bridal 
song was sung, on that happy day 
when thou didst wed our sister, 
with thy gifts didst Hesione win 
and bring her home as thy bride.’ 
The thought in this antistrophe 
has been sung by the world’s 
poets of every age. Francesca da 
Rimini begins the immortal story 
of her love for Paolo in one of the 
most beautiful verses ever written : 
“Nessun maggior dolore, | Che 
ricordarsi del tempo felice nelle | 
Miseria,” of which Alfred de 
Musset says, “ Dante, pourquoi 
dis-tu qu’il n’est pire misére | Qu’un 


souvenir heureux dans les jours 
de douleur?” “For of fortune 
sharp adversitee | The worst kinde 
of fortune is this, | A man to have 
been in prosperitee | And it re- 
memberen, whan it passed is” 
(Chaucer, Zrotlus & Criseyde). 
“A sorrow’s crown of sorrows ! 
Is remembering happier things” 
(Tennyson, Locksley Hall). 

554. odods: funestres. 

555. Stapdlfov: different (10d 
éexeive 0), atametrically opposed. 
—npooérta: advolavit; Ep. = 
prose mpooérrero= éryAbev (here), 
often of misfortune. Acc. in 115. 
Cp. 644. 

556. The epithalamium is very 
ancient. It was sung before the 
door, or under the window, of the 
bridal-chamber. The chorus con- 
sisted of girls, or of young men 
and maidens who, as they danced, 
sang in responsion. — Aovtpa: Sc. 
Ta yopyjdu. The schol. on Eur. 
Phoen. 349 says: €0os fv rots 7a- 
Aatols, Gre Eynpe Ths, emi Tols eyyw- 
plots 7rotapots amoAover Gat. 

557- tpevalovv: J sang the 
hymenaeum (which included the 
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specific epithalamium). The sin- 
gle reference to the song in Homer 
is & 491. 

559. Wrar. yapov: = éxare 
yapuv, causa nuptiarum (for the 
nuptials sake). Hesych. defines 
idrart by airia, xdpire (= dea xa- 
pira = yap = évexa). Cp.O4I 
dc éunv iétyta = Oca Thy épnv 
aitiay = Ty éuy airig (iéryre), as 
Lys. 12. 17 & yvrwa (airiay). 
For the prepositional use of the 
substantive cp. Eur. £7. 566 
KAKHS yuvarxds xdpty ayaptv arw- 
Acro. — éporrarprov : does not show 
that Aeschylus did not regard 
Hesione as a full sister of the 
Oceanides. Acusilaus says that 
Deucalion was the son of Pro- 
metheus and Hesione, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus. Theognis names 
Asia as one of the Oceanides. 
Acc. to Hdt. (4. 45), Asia was 
the spouse of Prometheus. “Thro 
whose overshadowing woods I 
wandered once | With Asia, 
drinking life from her loved 
eyes” (Shelley). — vos: (Ep., 
rare in Att.) with zre{@wy (durative 
pres.). In Homer édva are the 
bridegroom’s presents to the 
bride’s father; in Pindar gifts 
from the guests to the bride. It 
was an Indo-Germanic custom to 
sell the bride. Cp. Tac. Germ. 


dyayes ‘Hovdvay reiOwv Sépapra KowvdeKT pov. 


18 dote non uxor marito, sed 
uxori maritus offert. 

560. ayayes: =ayayes (duristi 
domum), a durative verb ; the first 
aor. alone is ingressive. — kowéAex- 
tpov: consort. 

561-886. Zhe third effsode. 
Enter Io, rushing wildly to the 
rock where Prometheus ts bound. 
“And all is semblative a woman's 
part” (not “in form half-woman, 
half-cow,” as Bevan states). In- 
trod. II. 8. 1. 

561-574. ‘Where am I? What 
is the name of the land, of the 
people? Who is this I behold on 
the storm-beaten rock in fetters 
bound? What crime committed 
that he perisheth thus? Speak 
and declare what region is this I 
am come to. Oh! Oh! Once 
more I am stung! The wraith 
of earth-born Argus I see — aleu 
a da! the herdsman peering with 
his thousand eyes at me. O hor. 
ror! See! there he comes, haunt- 
ing me still with his crafty eye, — 
he’s slain, but even in death the 
earth will not hold him, — from 
Hades arisen a shadow he glides, 
come to pursue me, his prey, poor 
miserable maiden, and hunts me 
weary and wilder’d and famished 
o’er the sands along the lone sea- 
shore.’ — The anapaests here and 
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877 ff. are given to Io instead of 
the chorus because of the unusual 
manner of entrance and exit. 
This is the only place in Aeschy- 
lus where anapaests introduce a 
song not sung by the chorus. 
When anapaests serve to intro- 
duce choral songs, these are in } 
measure. Here, after the ana- 
paests, we have a prodde in 3 
time, but there soon follow doch- 
miacs, bacchii, etc. (Smyth). 

561. rlva d&: Io is startled at 
the sight of the captive. 

562. xaduots év merplvoici: 
in chains on the rock.—yepats- 
pevov: storm-beaten (often fig. 
é.g. 838, Eur. H/7pp. 315). Cp. 
15, 113, Longfellow, Masque of 
Pandora 3 “By all the storm- 
winds shaken, | By the blast of 
fate o’ertaken, | Hopeless, helpless, 
and forsaken.” 


563. = Tivos dpaptypatos didws 
Sixny amoAAvpevos. Cp. 112. — 
mowds: as a penalty for (adver- 
bial = diknv = évexa). Cp. 614, 
Soph. Z/. 563 f. rivus | rowdas ra 
TOAAG mveipar gry év Aide. 
— odékyq: Epic; only twice in 
Sophocles. 

566 ff. The iambs and doch- 
miacs indicate a change from — 
distress and wonderment to 
fear and frenzy. — xple: stings 
(only in Aesch. in this sense). 
Cp. 598, 675, 880.— ad: inti- 
mating to the audience that it 
was but a renewal of a former 
attack. 

567. elSwrov: sfectre. (obj. of 
eicopwoa).— ynyevots: cp. Suppl. 
305 “Apyov zraida yis. 

568. Greve: avert — prose 
dpuve.—a@ 84: cp. Suppl. 168 a 
Ziv. 
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569. pupiomdv: fen-thousand 
eyed — merely a large number. 
Cp. Ov. Met. 1. 625 centum 
luminibus cinctum caput Argus 
habebat | inde suis uicibus capie- 
bant bina quietem . . . spectabat 
ad Io | ante oculos Io, quamuis 
auersus, habebat. — elcopaca ; 
anacoluthon. Io is too much dis- 
turbed in mind to follow to the 
end the original cast of the sen- 
tence. Cp. Eur. App. 1120. 
See on 201. “Argus with his 
hondred yen | To be my warde- 
cors” (Wyf of Bathe 358), “Lo, 
Argus, which that hadde an hon- 
dred yén” (Marchaunaes Tale 
9985), hoc quondam monstro 
horribilis exercuit iras | Inachiae 
Iuno pestem meditata iuuencae 
(Verg. Georg. 3. 152). Argus 
plays here the same réle as the Zz- 
menides in the Oresteta — neither 
are visible to the spectator. 

570. SéAtov Supa: the poet 
gives, by a stroke of the pen, a 
picture almost as vivid as that 
drawn by Poe in his 7ell-tale 
Fleart. — xar€avévra: trag. = 
prose dzoGavdvra. Cp. Suppl. 


305 “Apyoy, tov ‘Eppijs . . . xare- 
Krave. — Ke0Oe.: prose xpumrret. 

572. @wep@v Kuvayel: coming 
back (across the bourne), pursues 
(like a hound). Cp. 569, 677. — 
wrava: drives. 

574. Famished along the coast 
(not over the hungry sand, as 
L. & S. explain) = rewacay xara 
Tov mapaAov Wappov. — poppav: 
once in Ar. (Lys. 1261), Wappy 
in Hdt. 4. 181.—évé: poet. = 
kata (or trapd. here), only once in 
Thuc., twice in the orators; never 
as the first element in diprothetics. 

574-588. A song with anti- 
strophic symphony sung to the 
flute, whereas the preceding verses 
were rendered in a sort of ir- 
regular chant (€v zapaxatadoyn)- 
‘And a slumberous strain he is 
droning forth on his shrill scran- 
nel pipe waxen-jointed. Whither, 
O whither do the long and the 
devious wanderings drive me? 
Of what sin am I guilty? Why, 
O why, son of Cronus, hast thou 
bound me under this yoke of af- 
fliction? Why stung me with 
madness that drives me unresting 
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forever? Bury’ me deep in the 
sod, cast me in fire, or into the 
sea to be food for the monsters! 
Hear my entreaties, O king! My 
wanderings have worn me enough ; 
I am weary —no rest can I find, 
no cessation from trouble and 
sorrow. Dost hear the cry of the 
heifer-horned maiden?’ 

574. “Grate on their scrannel 
pipes of wretched straw” (Milton, 
Lycidas). The verse recounts 
the specific act of the Bovray of 
569. Herdsmen were wont to 
follow their cattle, playing the 
flute. — tré: only here, 877, and 
twice in 4g., in tmesis. — knpd1a- 
kros: important words are never 
thus interposed in trimeter (exc. 
Ag. 1215, 
1028). Cp. Eur. 4.7. 1125 ovpi- 
Cwv 8 6 xnpoderas | xaAapos, Verg. 
Fcl. 2. 32 Pan primus calamos 
cera coniungere pluris | instituit, 
Ov. Met. 1. 711 disparibus cala- 
mis compagine cerae inter se lunc- 


and possibly Sept. 


oioTpynrdre dé dSeipare Setkaiav 


tis, 11. 54 leve cerata modulatur 
arundine carmen, Tibull. 2. 2. 52 
calamus cera iungitur. — oroPet: 
cp. Soph. 42. 1202 avAdy droBov 
(music of flutes). 

575. axéras: Dor. = #yerns. 
Cp. Hes. O.D. 582 Hxéra rérreé, 
Eur. Zl. 151 xvxvos dxéras, Ar. 
Av. 1095 5 Oeoréows dxéras. — 
trvodérav : sleep giving. The 
harassed maiden’s wandering 
along the beach is accompanied 
by a slumberous melody that in- 
vites to rest and deliverance that 
never come. 

577. vt: acc. of inner obj. with 
dpaprovcay. 

578 f. See on 108. ~ wnpoot- 
vats: the third form of this word, 
99, 276. Cp. B 111 Zeds pe peya 
Kpovidys dry évednoe Bapein, 
Soph. O.C. 526 yduwv évednoer 
ara. 

580. olorpnAdte Selpare: wth 
gad-fly driven fear, i.e. driven in 
terror by the sting of the gad-fly 
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mpovas Ghigw. 


khues dbéypa tas Bovkepw rrapHevor ; 


(PoBw éXavvopéevyy trod Tod ol- 
otpov) ; dat. of manner. Cp. 147, 
861. 

581. =mapaKxdrTwy ppevas TE- 
pes. Cp. Ag. 222 f. Bporovs Opa- 
owe. yap aicypouytis | TdAatwa 
mapaxord, “For this it is gives 
mortals hardihood — Some vice- 
devising miserable mood | Of 
madness” (Browning), 479 dpe- 
vov Kexoupevos (deprived), Eur. 
Hipp. 238 mapaxdrre dpévas, 
Baccth. 33 mwapaxorot dpevav. 

582 f. Conventional enumera- 
tion of various forms of death, 
“ By poison, fire, shot, stab ” (Ten- 
nyson, Q.M. 1. 4), “Those that 
with cords, knives, drams, pre- 
cipitance, | Weary of this world’s 
light, have to themselves | Been 
Death’s most horrid agents” 
(Beaum. & Fl. Zwo Noble Kins- 
men \.2). Cp. Eur. Suppl. 829 
Katd pe médov yas €AXot, | dua de 
OveA\Aa ordoat | rupds te Ao- 
ypos 6 Avds év xdpa méco. —tov- 


rlous Sdxeon: scatentem beluis pon- 
tum (Horace), “The congregated 
monsters of the deep | That leer 
upon her with a ravenous gaze | 
And whet their iron tusks ” (Bed- 
does, Bride's Tragedy 3. 3). 

584. Cp. 626, 859. —Bovfoys : 
look askance (hence dat.), i.e. dis- 
regard, scorn (“with scornful eye 
askance,” Milton, P.Z. 6. 149). 
— ebypdtov: des prieres (parti- 
tive) = prose evywr. 

585 ff. &&yv: ordinary prose 
ixavws. — yeyupvdkaciy: Cp. 592, 
Ag. 540 épws ... o éydpvacer, 
Eur. Hel. 533 adyvpvacroy mAavos, 
Verg. Georg. 4. 453 non te nullius 
exercent numinis irae. — ddq0fo: 
Ep. = prose dvyw. 

588. Oéypa: ordinary prose 
hovav (ovx ddAov Twos Hv axon 
n pwvys, Plato, Charm. 168 B). 
Oceanus mentioned his name when 
he entered; Io purposely with- 
holds hers —a piece of stage- 
craft. Cp. Suppl. 298 Botv rnv 
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yevaik €Onxev “Apyeia beds (that 
Zeus might not accomplish his 
purpose). 

589. olotpodiwhrou: /ly-fren- 
gied. Cp. 1 Hen. lV. 1. 3 “a 
waspstung and impatient fool,” 
Suppl. 17 rHs oiatpoddvov Boos, 
573 woAvrAayKtov aOXiav | oiorpo- 
Sovyrov “Id. — xépys: Ion. - for 
mapOevov. 

590. ‘Ivaxelas : of /nachus (pat- 
ronymic). The river, to which 
the name of Inachus was given (as 
well as to the earliest king of Ar- 
gos), is nowcalled Bonitza.— Atés: 
“Jove, | Who left his blissful 
seats above, | Such is the power 
of mighty love” (Dryden, Alex- 
ander’s Feast 25).—@OédAmwe: sets 
afire. “Vhe hot fire of love so 
brenneth” (Old Eng. Play), 
‘‘ That glorious fire it kindled in 
his hart” (Spenser, #.Q. Prol. 1. 
3), “Just such another wanton 
Ganymede | Set Jove afire with” 
(Beaum. & Fl. Zwo Noble Kinsmen 


4. 2), “Those eyes | Are Love’s 
eternal lamps he fires all hearts 
with” (Bloody Bro. 5. 2), “bria- 
lant | Amour, gui . . . | Souffles 
en nous les chauds désirs” (Jean 
Lahor). In Aeschylus Eros never 
‘‘shot a shaft that burning from 
him went.” Kypris arrogates to 
herself all the prerogatives of the 
youth who figures so prominently 
in Sophocles and Euripides. 

591. €pwrt: instrumental. — 
Spépous: an extension of the acc. 
of the inner obj. (Spdpous tpéxovoa. 
yupvalerat). Cp. Eur. Hipp. 19 
peilw Bporeias mpooretwv dpu- 
Nias. 

592. Caelestis ira quos pre- 
mit miseros facit (Sen. Her. Oet. 
442).—"“Hpq orvynrdés: cp. Sept. 
691 BotBw orvynbev, Eur. Alc. 62 
Ovyrois Kat Geois oruyoupevous, 
(“hated both of gods and men,” 
Tennyson, Oenone). 

593-608. ‘Pray, who art thou 
that knowest the name of my 
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father, that callest by name the 
hapless maid, and namest the 
heaven-sent evil that haunts me 
and goads me, oh! to despair! 
With leapings of madness and 
famished and frantic I come, a 
prey to the wiles of Hera enraged. 
Did ever a grief-stricken mortal 
have such woe to endure? O 
grant me to know what remains 
yet to suffer, and whether a cure, 
a balm, I may find for my sorrow. 
Unseal thy lips, if thou knowest ; 
make it known to the wilder’d, 
wandering maid.’ 

593. “But what are you that 
ask of me these things!” (Mar- 
lowe, Dido 1). — aarves: Dor. 
form of Ep. nrves = prose du- 
vets, Ovouales. Cp. 597. 

595. apa: donc, will it prove, 
whereas otv = under the circum- 
stances. dpa settled down in 


, N V4 > 7 
Kipippatoy Se vyotyrw aixiats 
‘ Aafpo Mov, Hpas 


> l4 4 “ 
€7TLKOTOLOL pydece daperoa. 


dvcdatpover 


prose gradually to erge, an illative 
particle merely, and later disap- 
peared. — rddas, trav radalmwpov : 
misfortune unites them. 


596. wpoofpoeis: = mpocayo- 
pevets. 
597. Oedavrov: cp. 116, 279, 


6o1, Lum. 170 (avtdovtos). — 
vooov: fest (the breeze). See 
ON 225. — wvépacas: 2.¢. in 589. 

598. papalver: arries. Cp. 
Eum. 138 padpave Sevrépais du0- 
ypaow. — hoiradéors: 9 recurrent, 
hence haunting. The schol. (fol. 
by Weckl. and S.-W.) explains by 
pavexois, Hesych. by pavwdect. 

600. With leapings’ hungry 
pangs, i.e. leapings producing the 
pangs of hunger (the gad-fly 
would not let her rest long enough 
to take nourishment). Cp. 573 f. 

602. Whelmed by Hera’s venge- 
Sul machinations. 
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603. “So muche sorwe had 
never creature” (Knight's Tale 
1358), “‘Show me the man that 
has suffered more than I” (Ten- 
nyson, S¢. Szmeon). 

604. tops: prose cadis (of- 
ten in Aeschylus). 

605. érappéver: cp. Pers. 807 
kaxOv tier érappéver rabety, Eur. 
Hipp. 369 ris oe mavapepios Ode 
Xpovos peEvet. 

606. pfixap: = p7xos, poet. for 
pnxavy = remedy. 

608. “Pity the state of a dis- 
tressed maid” (Marlowe, Jew of 
Malta 1).— ppdte: ted] (with all 
the particulars), often zmstruct. 
— 7% BvomAdvp rapilvw: the hap- 
less, wandering maid. Note the 
antistrophic verbal responsion. 

Gog. Aéfw: J shall set forth. 

610. Mot with riddles, but in 


simple speech. — tywrikwv: in- 
WEAVING. 

611. otyev: prose dvovyvivat. 

612. There is no break in 
the middle of the verse, since 
dor7p and dpas are welded by 
the elision. In Lat. there is only 
a make-believe elision; but in 
Greek the first word clearly 
runs into the next. Cp. 710, 
Eur. on 1.— Bporots: with dorjpa. 
The construction has its limita- 
tions, the dat. not being used 
as a modifier of substantives till 
a comparatively late period (Zz. 
402 dwpnpa roxos, Eur. Bacch. 
572 Bporots dAPoddéray. With 
the abstract (ddots rut), the dat. 
never occurs in Homer, is com- 
mon in Sanskrit, easy in English 
(“gift to the people”). See on 
501. 
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613 ff. Cp. Browning, Death in 
a Desert “Fire ... Here is it, 
precious to the sophist now, | Who 
laughs the myth of Aeschylus to 
scorn,” Ar. £g. 836 & maow avOpu- 
mas paves peytorov OpPeAnpa. — 
Siknv: prose évexa.— dppot: Syra- 
cusan = Att. dpriws. 

617. Aye: speak (out). Often 
in the sense “Tel on thy tale” 
(Chaucer). So inthe courts, Jro- 
ceed to read, whereas AeEov, more 
abrupt, more urgent, is simply 


read (hence rare), A€yors dy more 
polite (say om; as in Eur. fel. 
663, 665), A€fets familiar (with no 
doubt about the execution of the 
order). 

619. Two complete sentences, 
one on each side of the caesura. 
The substantives are placed first 
and last, the proper names juxta- 
posed (chiastic order), and the 
article follows the noun. — Atov: 
Joviale; first in tragedy in this 
sense (Suppl. 967 = divinus). 
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Adjectives from proper names are 
common in Aeschylus. Cp. 369, 
590, 705, 1033. 

621. = Ta -cipnueva dpKeirw = 
‘let that disclosed suffice.’ Pro- 
metheus (z.¢. Aeschylus) does not 
wish to repeat and tire his audi- 
ence. He hinted at a refusal of 
the request in 615.— rocotrov: 
Ze. ovdey mA€ov.—apkd cadnvl- 
“gas: pers. constr. with supple- 
mentary participle (impers. Sefé. 
248). Cp. Eur. Or. 1592 dpxeow 
d éyw Acywv. GMT. 899. 

624. 17d ph pabetv: the article 
to express Io’s abhorrence of a 

AESCHYLUS — 16 


failure to learn. Cp. Soph. Axt. 
544 TO py ov Oavety (the abomina- 
tion of not dying). 

625. pf Tow: see on 436. — 1ra- 
Getv: the aor. inf. w. wéAAw is rare, 
and never used exc. to make a point 
or to harmonize with the rest of 
the sentence (4m. . . xpuyys) ; 
only here in Aesch. The fut. 
(after wéAAw as a verb of think- 
ing) occurs four times as often as 
the pres. (when peAAw is a verb 
ot willing). Aristophanes has the 
largest percentage of the pres., 
then Soph., Eur., Thuc., Aesch. © 
—8wep: strengthening with zep 
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is limited to a few expressions in 
Att. prose; it is a relic of the 
older language. 

626. peyalpw: Ep. for dfova. 
Cp. Plato, Laches 200 B dvddéw 
Kai oé, kat ov POovyow. For the 
construction cp. Eur. Bacch. 820 
TOU xpovov 5é gor POova. See on 
584. — Swpfparos: never in Hom., 
once in Hdt., Xen., Aristotle. 

627. p&Aas: Put off; invari- 
ably with the pres. inf. on the 
principle of resistance to pressure, 
which requires the tense of con- 
tinuance. — ph ov: indicates in- 
sistence and mental perturbation 
(‘Then why, O why not tell me 
all forthwith’). GMT. 807, 816, 


HA 1034 b, G. 1617. — yeywvl- 
okey: rare in standard prose = 
pbeyyec Oar. 

628. ‘No reluctance on my 


part, but loth am I to shock thy 


soul.’ — Opagar : rapdgat. The 
change from r to @ is due to the 
influence of the following p, as 7 
is changed to the aspirate in dpoi- 
puov, ppovdos, ppoupds. 

629. ‘Be not more lenient to 
me than I myself desire.’ Io 
counts certainty gain. — péocov 
os :=7Aclov 7. “As” for “than” 
is common in many languages (in 
Eng. obsolete or dialectic). The 
Kentucky mountaineer says, “ This 
is better as that” (a relic of his 
old Eng. speech). Cp. Pasion 
Letters 363. 1 “I hadde never 
more need... as I have at this 
tyme,” Urquhart, Rabelais 11. 32 
(D) 1 “I never made better cheer 
in my life as then,” Scott, S¢Z. 
Ronan’s Well 2 (D) “I rather like 
him as otherwise.”” So in German 
“wie” used to be employed for 
“als” (and is to this day in cer- 
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tain provinces).— pdoowyr is found 
only once in Homer (@ 203). 

631-876. Io’s adventures: 
(1) her own narrative to gratify 
the wish of the chorus (640-686) ; 
(2) her future, as foretold by Pro- 
metheus — in two parts : (700-741 ) 
wanderings in Europe, (786-818) 
in Asia and Africa, to gratify 
Io, and (741-785) a digression ; 
(3) her past (819-876), to show 
the distressed maiden that his 
vision of the future, which he has 
already disclosed, is clear. 

632. lrropfowpev: prose mu0u- 
pela. — vérov: affiiction. In 977 
the word is used of madness; often 
ot /ove,—“ Love 1s but a strag- 
gling from our reason ” (Shirley). 

633. twodrvpOdpous : deathful, 
i.e. fateful. Cp. Jul. Caes. 2. 2 


“Cowards die many times before 
their deaths.” @6epev is often 
used of the tempest-tossed mari- 
ners, ¢.g. Eur. 4.7. 276 vavridovs 
épOappevors. 

634. rd Aovwad GOAwv: the art. 
is necessary in prose. Cp. 684, 
780, Soph. Phil. 24 rdmtdoura tov 
Acywv. —wdpa: personal source, 
hence = vo; the only example 
with the pass. in Aesch., but dda- 
xOnrw = pabe. See on7zoo. Cp. 
Cho. 171 was... mapa vewrépas 
pdbw, Ag. 858 dAAwv rdpa pabovo' , 
and the freq. Platonic and foren- 
sic use of the verb (Lys. 13. 4 d- 
dafopev kal tyuets paPynoerGe). 

635. troupyficat xdpiy: erant 
the favor (= yxapilec Oat xdpwv). 

636. GAAws re wavros kal: an 
expanded and more ‘emphatic 
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form of the ordinary phrase dA- 
Aws TE Kal.— kaotyvfrats: Ina- 
chus being the son of Oceanus 
(Hes. Zheog. 337). 

637. dtroxAatoa karodipac Gat : 
bewail and bemoan without stint 
(synonyms for emphasis, like the 
doublets in Demosthenes). For 
the force of the prep. see on 84. 

638 f. Zhere, where one is like 
to win a tear from the listener's 
eye, ‘tis worth the while to spend 
the time.— pé\d\o.: complement- 
ary to the infinitives, hence the 
opt.; a legitimate construction, 
since the inf. has uses similar to 
the opt. (which has its comple- 
ments in the opt.), but unusual, 
owing to the encroachment of the 
subjv., and wherever found in 
the later period a mere survival. 
Cp. Soph. Ant. 1032 76 pavOdvev 
d | ndvorov ed A€yovros, ei Képdos 
Aéyou. — otcer Oar: ablaturum esse. 
— mpds tov KAvdvTev: on the part 


of the listeners (= wapa tT. KX.). 
— dflav taPny qa: has a spend- 
ing worth the while = dfov éore 
Ths TpBns (time is not lost, but 
well spent). Cp. Eur. 7. 563 ro 
dé dvorvyotvri mus | reprvov Td 
A€Eae KaroxAavoacOa Kaxd, 573 
GAN gore yap 8) Kav Kaxotowy 
noovy | Ovnrots dduppot Saxpvwv 
T émppoai. 

640. Nocaesura. Such verses, 
where there is a break into two 
halves, are not common in Aesch. — 
—dmorioa.: = drebyou, ds- 
obey. 

642. ‘E’en the telling makes 
me weep.’ Cp. 197, Soph. O.C. 
363 Sis yap ovxit BovAopon | 7o- 
vovod T dAyely Kal A€yovo’ adbus 
madw, Verg. Aen. 2. 6 quis talia 
fando. . . temperet a lacrimis? 

643. “Fallen into wrath di- 
vine” (Samson Ag. 1683). — xe- 
pova : = vocov (563). — StapBopay : 
blight (with popdys = transfor- 


Aly ap Type pty fee 
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mation, formae ruinam). “To 
think how I am metamorphosed ” 
(Dekker, Old Fortunatus 4. 
2). 

644. oxetAlq: enduring (oxe- 
Oety), hence suffering. — wpoce- 
wrato: advolabat (as a visitation), 
swooped upon, with “the wings 
of the wind” (xetu@va) and sent 
by some god (@edaavrov), hence 
= eaipvys érndAGev. See on 555. 
Cp. Eur. Ade. 420 ddvw Kaxdv 
TOOE TPOTETTATO. 

645. The beginning of Io’s 
narrative has a charm and grace 
that remind us of Sophocles and 
Euripides, a tender cheerfulness 
that relieves the wonted somber 
gloom of Aeschylean tragedy. 
Moschus was inspired by this 
account in /dy// 2.1. That other 
maid condemned of love, Dante’s 
Francesca, is not more melo- 
diously plaintive: “Al tempo 
de’ dolci sospiri, | A che e come 
concedette amore, | Che conosceste 
i dubbiosi desiri?” (/nferno 5 
118 ff.). Cp. @ vuxcrds dys ép- 
gavys évuTviwy | as Kdpta pot 
capis édyAwoas xaxd (Pers. 518), 
“ Assaying by his devilish art to 
reach | The organ of her fancy, 


and with them forge | Illusions as 
he list, phantasms, and dreams” 
(Milton, P.Z. 4. 802 ff.). — &- 
vuxo.: zoclurnae. — Twwdedpevar : 
haunting (prose otrwoar), Ion. 
form of the Ep. frequentative of 
meNOpevac (= ovoa, hence zw- 
AeioPar = versari). See on 122. 
646. awapevavas: poet. plur. 
like vupdeta (Soph. 77. 920). — 
Tous tuots: the commonest use of 
the careless position of the article 
in the tragedians is with the pos- 
sessive. — tapnydpouv: urged (re- 
peatedly) and seduced. “We'll 
show thee Io as she was a 
maid | And how she was beguiled 
and surprised” (Zaming of the 
Shrew, Ind. 1-2). Cp. Hdt. 5. 
104 Tov Tdpyov wapyyopéeto azi- 
ocracGat dro BactAéos. There are 
seven imperfects in this narrative 
oflo. (Xen. leads all Greek writers 
in the use-of imperfects of descrip- 


tion). 
647. Aclovot : srtooth, hence 
seductive (‘syllabled smooth 


sweetness”). Cp. @ 279 petrAt- 
xlots eréecon mapavdav (winning 
by words of sooth).— péya: freq. 
in the poets for pada, oddpa. 
Cp. 1004. 
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648. waplevedy Sapdv: “length- 
en out thy maiden hours” (Mrs. 
Browning). Cp. Hdt. 3. 124 
nTeiAnoe . mWoAXov  xpovov 
rrapbeveverOar. — Sapsv: the form 
with a is the only form used in 
trag.; Dor. for dnpov = wActw xpo- 
vov Tou déovros. — &dv oor: prac- 
tically one word, hence the metri- 
cal harshness of the fifth foot is 
not offensive. See on 107. 

649. twepov Pérer: wth the mis- 
sile of desire. “Either eye are 
arrows drawn to wound ” (Shirley, 
The Witty Fair One 1. 3), “Vos 
yeux ont fait ce coup fatal, | Et 
c’est de leurs regards qu’est venu 
tout son mal” (Moliére, Z’Zcole 
des Femmes 2. 5). Cp. Eur. 

Hipp. 530 ff. obre yap wupds ovr | 
' dotpwv tréprepov Bédos, nor flame 
nor lightning burn so fiercely (as 
the Cyprian darts of Eros), Hor. 
Od. 2. 8. 14 Cupido | semper ar- 
dentes acuens sagittas. 

650. wpés: = prose td. — ré- 
Oadmrat: 75 inflamed (perf. denot- 
ing the pres. resultant condition). 


—ovvalperOa. Kip: unite in 
love with = ovyytyvecOa. 
651 ff. ph arodaxtloys: like 


-Homer and Socrates, Aesch. often 


employs very homely and even 
coarse metaphors, but they are 
effective. — 1d Znvés: see on 646. 
— Aépyns: a marsh in Argolis, 
famous as the haunt of the 
Hydra slain by Heracles. For 
the gen. see on 412.— BaOdv rAa- 
pova: meadow land of pastures 
deep. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 1138 Ba- 
Oetav dva yAdav. 

653. woluvas Boverdces re: 
flocks and browsing grounds. 
“Stamping Ground,” once a fa- 
mous buffalo Bovoracts, is the 
name of a small town in Ken- 
tucky. — marpés: after the prep., 
with the governed subst. placed 
before (much rarer than the re- 
verse); not once in the Oresteza. 
Cp. Eur. Ov. 94 tadov por pds 


Kkaotyyytys. The adj. after the 


preposition is commoner. 
654. os Gv: see on 10.—Aa- 
dhoy wo0ov: be lightened of de- 
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660 


stré, i.e. have his passion satisfied. 
The Greek conceived love as being 
produced as well as betrayed by 
the eye. Cp. Eur. App. 525 ff. 
"Epws "Epws 6 cat’ éupdtov | ord- 
Cas moOov, eiodywv yAv«eiav | 
Wuxa xapw xré., Evos, thou that 
aistillest desire from the eyes im- 
planting delight in the heart, etc., 
Jean Lahor, Litanzes de 1’ Amour 
14 “ Par la splendeur des yeux de 
passion chargés.” 

655. See on 194. Cp. 669, 964, 
Cho. 523 €k rT Gvetpatwy | Kal vuKte- 
mrayKtov Sepdtwv reraApern. — 
eddpdvas : Jon. and poet. for vixras. 

656. f£uvvexopunv: fenebar, I 
was harassed (only in pass. in 
this sense in any classic writer). 

657. érdnv: summoned up cour- 
age (Ep. = prose érdApunoa). 

658. “To Pytho and Dodona- 
ward.” Cp. Chaucer, Prol. 793 
‘“¢Caunterbury-ward.” This con- 
str. of éi is found only here in 
Aesch. Cp. Suppl. 311 KdvwBov 
kart Méudw ixero, but Thuc. 1. 
63 7 emt ras ‘OAvOov 7} és THV 
Ilor¢éatav and the common phrase 
ér oixov (home, with the idea of 


Spavr 7 Aéyovta Saipoow mpdocew dida. 


final rest). With the gen. this 
prep. is rare in the trag. poets. 
In Thue. éwé is combined with a 
greater number of different verbs 
than any other prep. —és IIv00: 
adv. phrases tend to omit the arti- 
cle, even in prose. — AwSévns: we 
might still be asking, with Byron 
(Childe Harold 2. 53), “Oh! 
where, Dodona, is thine agéd 
grove, | Prophetic fount, and 
oracle divine? | What valley 
echoed the response of Jove?” 
if Carapanos had not discovered 
that the site was a projecting 
knoll near the middle of the 
valley of Tcharacovista. Nearly 
fifty inscriptions were found, 
mostly questions addressed to 
Zeus and Dione. Leake (1835) 
believed the site was at the 
southern end of Lake Janina. — 
mukvots: f/requentes. 

659. Qeompdouvs taddev: Ep. 
= prose Jewpovs ereumev. idda- 
Aev recurs in Cho. 22 (iaArds), 
45, 497, but is not found in Sopho- 
cles or Euripides. 

660. Spavr ® A€yowra: a fa- 
vorite form of expression from 
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Homer down. — rpécceav ofa: 
= Homeric 7jpa péepew = xapite- 
cba (to pleasure). 

661. dvayyédANovres : renuntian- 
tes. — alodoorépovs: changeful 
speaking, 7.e. capable of various 
interpretations. Cp. Lycophr. 3 
ov yap yovxos KOpy | €Avce xp7- 
TpLOV, ws mplv aloAooTopa. 

662. Oracles obscure and darkly 
syllabled. The cumulation of syno- 
nyms gives the impression that the 
oracles were inexplicably vague 
(“like a double-meaning prophe- 
sier,” All’s Well 4. 3), while at 
the same time it marks the mental 
perturbation of the afflicted virgin. 
Cp. Macbeth 5. 8 “That palter 
with us in a double sense, | That 
keep the word of promise to our 
ear | And break it to our hope.” 

663. évapyns Bafts: clear utter- 
ance (prose $Oéypa or dwvy = 
Oéoparov = évroAn) — reiterated 


éfyacev pe KameKAnoe Swpatwr, 


and reénforced by the doublet in. 
the next verse —) (the dark sayings 
of the preceding. —’Ivaxq@: dat. 
commodi (not with  émoxy- - 
mwrovoa). Cp. 358. 

664. Unmuistakable and clear 
enjoining and commanding. 

666. &derov: let out, at large 


‘(ranging at will, like the sacred 


animalsinthe temple dAgos). Cp. 
Plato, Protag. 320 A mrepudvres 
vewovrar wWomrEp aperor. —GAGoVa : 
the more usual prose word is 7rAa- 
vac@a. The inf. is consecutive as 
often in Eur. — én toydrovg Spois : 
ad ultimos fines. 

668. e€aocrdco. yévos: dlast 
his race to naught. Seeon 151. 

669. Ao€lov pavredpaciy: ana- 
chronistic (often in the poets, ¢.g. 
Eur., Hipp. 953, 1059, Shakspere, 
Tro. and Cres. 2. 2). 

670. Swpérwv: Hdt. and late 
prose = Att. prose oixias. 
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671. 
(impf. ; Inachus resisted the curb). 

672. xaduvds: “ And I will turn 
thee back and put hooks into thy 
Jaws ” (Ezek. 38. 4), “there shall 
be a bridle in the jaws of the 
people” (/satah 30. 28), “ there- 
fore will I put . . . my bridle in 
thy lips, and I will turn thee back 
by the way which thou camest” 
(37. 29), ea frena furenti | con- 
cutit et stimulos sub pectore uertit 
Apollo (Verg. Aen. 6. 100 f.). 

673. “Tanto il dolor le fe la 
mente torta” (/nuferno 30. 21). 
— 8iderpopor: distorted (yopdi) 
and distraught (ppeves). Io is 


naturally silent on the subject of 


the cause of’ her persecution ; she 
gives only the external facts. 
Prometheus hinted at the truth 
in 592. 

674. Ofvorépp piom: sharp- 
stinging gadfly. Cp. Suppl. 307 
BonAdrnv pvurra Kivntnptov * | ol- 
atpov KaAovow airdév ot NetAov 
wéXas. 
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aKpOT OS Al Apyos wpaptet, muKvots 
ernviiyxate: constrained 675. eppavet oxtprfipare: with 


Frantic bound (dat. of manner). 
676 ff. Two imperfects of de- 
scription (visualizing the scene), 
followed by an aor., which gives 
the final issue, “I was. speeding 
away, Argus following close, when 
a sudden fate deprived him of his 
life” (the culmination of the ac- 
tions of yooev and wpdpre).— 
etrrorov: not an epitheton ornans. 
In her torment Io sought water 
for drink and for coolness. Cp. 
812. — Kepxvelas: a town and 
fountain on the road from Argos 
to Tegea, near which was the 
marsh of Lerna. The later name 


was Keyypeai. — féos: the prose 
form is used in 139. 
678. &kparos: zntemperatus, 


with no mildness tn his temper (tm- 
mitigable) = ov padOaxcCopevos. 
The dépyy of the herdsman is 
unweakened (like wine before 
dilution). — dpdpre: prose 7Ko- 
Nova, elzrero. — wunvots: see on 


658. 
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679. SeSopKds: perceptual perf. 
= pres. = prose BAérwv = Typav 
(“his wakeful eyes fixed on my 
steps’). 

680. ddviStos: from adyvw (= 
aipvidwos). Cp. Thuc. 2. 61 16 
aipvidtov Kal amrpooddéxntov. 

681. rod {fv: the articular inf. 
in trag. poetry is confined largely 
to familiar words and to express 
the hatefulness of things, which 
is prob. its oldest use. Cp. 865. 
—olorpomAfé xré.: goaded by the 
heaven-sent gadfly-scourge from 
land to land / fly. 

682. yfiv mpd yfis: land in ex- 
change for land (rorov dpetBopa), 
a proverbial phrase which has be- 
come a mere adv. Cp. “chang- 
ing England for Australia” (Mrs. 
Browning, Aurora Leigh 6. 1133). 
—mpé: usually of time, occasion- 
ally of preference, but not a com- 
mon preposition in prose. 

684 ff. ofpave: a series to be 
enumerated, hence the pres. So 
gwvOarAre (in spite of the nega- 


EvvOadre pvOors wevdeouv > vdonua yap © 
atoxioTov eivai dnt ovvO€rovs Meyers. 


tive). So Telemachus to Nes- 
tor (y 96) pydé ri pw aiddpevos 
pertioceo pnd €Xeaipwv. — pdt 
EdvOadme: seve Permulceas (soften 
by warmth), hence cozen (as 
shown by both oicrioas and ovr- 
Oérovs), not znflame, as S.-W. 
explain. Io means that such 
warmth as false words might 
shed around her heart could not 
afford substantial consolation. Cp. 
Ar. Eg. 210 at xe py OarPOy Ad- 
yous, Soph. Az. 478 xevatow 
éAriow Oeppoiverar. —pbOorg: in 
prose connotes fiction (/fadula), 
whereas Adyos (686) is the ‘his- 
toric tale... The former has a 
constantly varying signification 
(word, story, myth), since it con- 
tended with Aoyos for supremacy 
— Adéyos finally prevailed and be- 
came itself what pdOos was in 
Homer. — véonpa atoxiorov: cp. 
1068 ff. — evvOérous Adyous: /icta 
verba (atssembling words) — 
words “put together” artificially 
to disguise the truth. Cp. Ar. 
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Ran. 1052 ovx Gvta Adyov ToUTOV 
avvePnxa, [Isoc.] 1. 30 pioet Tovs 
, 9 X 3 
KOAGKEvoVTas woTED TOUS é&a7ra- 
tavtas, Marlowe, Hero and 
Leander 1 “her tongue untaught 

to glose.” 


687-695. ‘Oh! Forbear! Alas! . 


what a tale of woe, surpassing the 
wildest belief! Never did I dream 
it would come to my ears, such 
calamity, terror, and sorrow, such 
wild unendurable grief with its icy 
horror to chill my soul. O Des- 
tiny, Destiny, I quake and I 
quaver as I look upon Io.’ 

687. «a €a: expresses aston- 


ishment, caused by the sudden 
recognition of the fact that the far- 
famed miserable maiden Io stood 
before them. The song was 
probably sung by the coryphaeus. 
— &mexe: intrans. (= an interjec- 
tion), but trans. in 4g. 1125 dzreyxe 
Tas Bods Tov tadpov — here merely 
an exclamation of horror and aver- 


sion, “ Heaven avert such an afflic- 


tion!” 

688 f. nixovw: J boasted (to 
myself), thought. Cp. 338. —§&€ 
vous: Ssfrange, rare in poetry, freq. 
in late prose. — podetoOar: fut., 
only here and Soph. O.C. 1742. — 
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695 


és: said of things which touch the 
sense of hearing and the intellect 
(Pers. 183, Cho. 215 eis ay). 


691 ff. The assonance and al-. 


literation are intentional, — “ Con- 
fusion, and illusion, and relation, | 
Elusion, and occasion, and eva- 
sion” (Tennyson, Gareth and 
Lynette), — the impression is that 
Io’s is a myriad-piled woe, and 
this effect is still further height- 
ened by the zapyynots in Wiyxew 
yuyay, which not only expresses, 
but sounds the horror. Cp. Eur. 
Or. 1302 govevere, xaivere, OA- 
Avte. — dopata: = Advpas (Pia- 
cula). Cp. 148. —dpobdxe: fwo- 
edged (an Ep. word). The goad 
had two points. Cp. 1044, Soph. 
O.T. 809 dtrdocts Kévrporor. — i- 
xeev wuxdv: chill my heart. Cp. 


695 (weppixa), Eves. 161 érvpev 


... KevTpw td dpévas . .. TO 
weptBapy Kpvos éxev. The pres. 
is not used “ because the mind of 
the speaker reverts to the present 
moment ” (Allen—W.), nor for the 
parechesis (Weckl. 1896); nor 
need we insert av (S.-W.). — 
Woxev is the consec. inf., the 
preceding neuter nouns being sub- 


Téeppik eio.dovca mpatw “lovs. 


jects of podgcioOa, which still 
lingers in the mind from 689. — 
Cp. the Germ. “es tiberlauft mich 
kalt,” “numbs the soul with icy 
hand” (Gray, Eton College), “ The 
cold wind . . . blew | Chill on my 
withered heart” (John Leyden), 
Oeppav ext yuxpotor Kapdiav (heart 
hot for chill deeds, Soph. Ant. 88). 

695. “ Nought is there under 
heav’ns wide hollownesse, | That 
moves more cleare compassion 
of mind, | Then beautie brought 
t’ unworthie wretchednesse | 
Through envies snares or for- 
tunes freaks unkind” (Spenser, 
Faerie Queene 3.1), “If we seea 
sadder sight than this, | Or hear 
a tale, though false, of half such 
horror, | We'll closely hug our 
bosom-griefs in transport” (Bed- 
does, Bride's Tragedy 3. 3).— 
awéppixa: J shudder with affright 
(Tennyson’s “bristle up with 
horror”). Cp. Plaut. Pseud. 4. 
7. 117 mihi... ille... cor per- 
frigefacit, Suppl. 345 medpixa 
Aetcowv taod dpas. — wpagw: 
act = wa0os (TO werpayevar) = 
plight (xatacracwv), case (“ what 
case stand I in?” Wenter’s Tale 
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I. 2). Cp. 1 Zamd. 1. 2 “pity 
my distresséd plight.” So dpav 
and mparrev are freq. used for 
maoyxev in tragedy. Cp. Ar. Pol. 
I. 3 6 d€ Bios mpagis, od zoinois 
eotiv. Here the implication is 
that the mpagis is xaxy (KaKxds 
mpatreyv), the “dool and wae” 
of it. The chorus displays a 
mingled feeling of pity for Io 
and fear for their own fortunes, 
which, Aristotle says, awakens the 
tragic interest. Cp. 696. —”Iovs: 
the proper name increases the 
pathos. 

696. mpw: = mp0 kapov. Cp. 
mature for praemature. — débBov 
mwdéa: cp. Eur. Med. 898 doBov 
mAea, Plato, Rep. 579 B PdBuv 
peotos. — tls: qualitative (’tis 
her nature so to be), “subject to 
fears, | A woman naturally born to 
fears” (King John 3. 1).— mA€a 
alone would refer to the present 


OEYe 
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occasion. Cp. Ar. Zhesm 752 
pirsrexvds tis el ioe, Av. 1328 
Bpadds éori Tr. 

697. éaloyxes: eripeve, watt. 
Cp. efoch (éroxn), the point at 
which one halts to consider. 

698. Ady, &SlSacke: the eager- 
ness of the chorus is marked by 
the asyndeton as well as by the 
compound (Zell all). 

699. A commonplace hardly 
in consonance with 248, 251, or 
with human experience. The 
general meaning, however, is that 
we are always anxious to know 
whether any new misfortune is 
destined to overtake us. 

7oo. ‘The boon ye craved be- 
fore did ye lightly gain from me’ 
(with little trouble on my part). 
Bevan strangely thinks that xov- 
dws refers.to the chorus. Cp. 
635. TyHv rpiv ye xpeiav = oy ye 
mpiv édceabe. —jvicacbe: ye got 
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at, attained. — whpa: as with 
verba habendi et acctpiendé (Ag. 
1046 éxets tap ypav, Eum. 856 
Tevén map dvdpav); here with 
nvicacGe forming a poetical ex- 
pression. Cp. 988. —Kotedws: = 
padiws. ‘I had no reason to re- 
fuse your first request, since it 
cost me little labor, not telling 
the story myself, but merely ask- 
ing Io to satisfy your curiosity.’ 
yor f. rho8e: with egyyoupe- 
vys = Tapa Thode. — Tov apd’ éav- 
rijs GOAov: 7.¢. Ta wept é€avTHv (her 
story, which is an a@Aov) = rov 
mepi €auTys Adyov. Cp. 705. The 
phrase is not a condensed form of 
the impossible Greek given by 
Weckl., S.-W., and approved by 
Lalin (dud éavtns rov éavrys 
aOXov e&yyoupevns).-—xpfh : 2 faut. 
706. Buyp@ Bade: “No man 
layeth it to heart” (/sazah 57. 
1). In Homer the middle (ey 
ppecit Badrco). Cp. Sept. 1048 
XSpay THvde Kivdvvy Barely. 


708. oTpipacra cavrhy : prose 
peraotpadeioa; the reflex. indi- 
cates that the task imposed is 
not an easy one. Cp. 748. Io 
has come from the south and 
must now “turn” and go south- 
east. —oretxe : prose ropevov. 
— dvnpérovs: the steppes of the 
Kalmuck Tartars, Cossacks, and 
other nomadic _ tribes. Cp. 
Hdt. 4. 19 ovre ozeipovtes ovre 
dpovvres. — ybas: acc. of space 
traversed. 

709. 2KvOas: their abodes 
were as indeterminate as_ the 
Comanches’ in the Northwest 
Territory at the time of the pur- 
chase. Herodotus, who was the 
first to gain accurate information 
about the tribes north of the 
Black Sea, says the Scythians 
lived west of the Crimea. Aes- 
chylus represents them as dwell- 
ing near the ocean. Cp. Strabo 
Pp. 492 TO mp@Tov pepos ex TaV 
m@pos apKTov pepwv Kat ‘Oxeavov 
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SkvOy tives vopddes Kal dudfor- 
kot, Pliny /.V. 6. 20. 53 inhabi- 
tabilis prima pars a _ Scythico 
promuntorio ob niues, proxima 
inculta saeuita gentium, Hdt. 4. 
46 oiknpara... éri Cevyéwv, Ov. 
Trist. 3. 12. 29 per Histrum | stri- 
dula Sauromates plaustra bubul- 
cus agit, o'er the Ister comes the 
Sarmatian boor driving his stridu- 
lous cart. They were character- 
ized by Statius (7%. 3. 352) as 
genus hominum ad omne para- 
tissimum scelus. — vopddas: cp. 
Ar. Av. 941 voudderor yap év 
Sxvats, Hor. Od. 3. 24. 9 cam- 
pestres melius Scythae, | quorum 
plaustra uagas rite trahunt domos. 
— wrexras oréyas: woven houses. 

710. weddporor: Perched aloft 
(the adj. for prep. and subst.). 
Cp. Soph. E/. 313 Ovpatoy otyveiv. 
— evxvKdors: svtooth-rolling. 

712. weddLev: jussive inf. (but 
xe7 in 715). GMT. 784. Cp. 
807. — yta: poetic, = pAyn— 
dAtorévots paxlacory : sea-resonant 
rugged coasts. A payia is a rocky 
beach; hence, the expression 
means szurf-beaten shores. — 


oixovot XddvBes, ovs purakacbai oe xp, - 
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TULEV Ole’ 
xplarrovea: skirring, keeping 


close to (x 516 shows the only 
example of the simple verb in 
Homer). . Cp. Byron, Cazuz 3. 1 
‘“‘skirred extinguished worlds.” 

714. ads: poet. for apore- 
pas, evwvipov. — xepds: local 
gen. (chiefly in poetry). Cp. 
Hat. 4. 34 dpiorepys xepos. HA. 
760. The course to be taken by 
Io is as vague as the wanderings 
of Odysseus, the poet’s mental 
map of the country as crude as 
the charts of America left by the 
explorers of the sixteenth century. 
The harassed maiden is to pass 
through the Scythian country (éx- 
mepav xOova), keeping close to the 
shore (thus avoiding the inhabit- 
ants), turn southward, the Chaly- 
bes being on the left, and when 
she comes to the Hybristes River, 
follow it up to the source in the 
Caucasus (720). 

715. A tribrach in the second 
foot occurs only here in the Pro- 
metheus (proper name). — Xé- 
AuBes ciByporéxkroves : the Ural 
region, near the ocean, was the 
provenance of the Scythian steel 
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(301, Seft. 728) ; acc. to Hdt. and 
Strabo south of the Euxine. Cp. 
Verg. Georg. 1. 58 Chalybes nudi 
ferrum. Statius says (Zh. 2. 
421), Scythae quos nunc gelonos 
appellat, non habere aeris tem- 
peramenta, quia longe a sole sub- 
moti sunt. 

716. So the Chalybes of Xen. 
An. 4. 7. 15, as, indeed, most of 
the inhabitants of the Black Sea 
coast. — dvfpepor : = ovy 7uepor = 
dypto. (which means more than 
our ‘ wild’). 

717. ‘YBplorynv: only here, — 
supposed by the ancient commen- 
tators to be the Araxes, by more 
recent writers the Borysthenes. 
The Terek answers best to the 
description (721 f.), though the 
river is in all likelihood purely 
fictitious. — worapév : direct obj. 
of n&ets. Cp. 723, Jul. Caes. 1.2, 
Shirley, Zrattor 2. 1 “Let not 
this arrive Sciarrha’s ear.” 

718. etBaros mepav : pleonasm 
(not unusual in poetry). 


719. attév: of celebrity. — 
Kavxacov: north (not east) of 
the Euxine, and southeast from 
the bluff to which Prometheus is 
bound. 

720. ta: a relative = ov 
generic), xpotadwy «re. being 
specific— not from the side, but 
From the very summit. — kovoqy 
pévos: fours out its fury spuming 
(true to'its name of Violent). 

721. dorpoyelrovas : star-neigh- 
bors. Cp. “Pamir” (Roof of the 
World). 

722. twepBdddoveay: pres., be- 
cause the action is contemporane- 
ous with Byva. Io must cross 
the mountains southward to the 
Amazons in Colchis and to the sea 
of Azov. Theancients must have 
believed that Lake Maeotis ex- 
tended far to the northeast. 

723. ‘Apafévev: they are 
dvavopot KpeoBdpo, rogorevyets 
(Suppl. 288) and equipped with 
rogos éxnBodrots (Lum. 628). 
The gen. is appositive, but pos- 
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sessive in Pers. 452 (CEAAqvev 
oTparov). 

724f. orvydvopa: Aeschylean. 
Cp. 898 aorepyavwp, Suppl. 1064 
dvsavwp. Doubtless the Homeric 
avtidverpae (I‘ 189) was interpreted 
by some as €y@pai rots avdpaccy. 
Aeschylus locates the Amazons 
north of the Black Sea, with the 
express purpose, apparently, of 
mentioning a fabulous race so 
interesting to the Athenians; but 
he reconciles this with the gen- 
erally accepted view by assuming 
that the Azov Scythia was their 
earlier home and by making Pro- 
metheus declare that they would 
migrate later to the region about 
the river Thermodon. Herodotus 
speaks of a migration northward 
(4. I10). Cp. 4. 10.—twa: in- 
troduces a clause which depends 
on a clause subordinate to another 
subordinate clause. Cp. 792 ff. 
Wonder after wonder is enumer- 
ated without a break in the sen- 
tence. The attention of the 
audience is riveted on the speaker 
as he names the places and peoples 
about which they have heard so 
much. Such details are irrelevant, 
but they appealed strongly to the 
imagination of an Athenian audi- 
ence; the picture becomes more 








vivid. f The cumulation of subor- 
clauses in English and the 
weaving of parentheses within 
parentheses was brought to its 
height by Sir Philip Sidney, who 
(probably) set the example for 
Shakspere. 

726. The mythological obscur- 
ity in regard to the regions around 
the Euxine is as great in Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. — rpayeia 
awévrov «ré.: on the coast about’ 
halfway between the Bosporus 
and the Thracian Apollonia. Cp. 
Strabo p. 319 €pypmos aiytadods Kal 
ALGwsys, GAiwevos, dvarrerrapevos 
moAvs mpos Tovs Bopéas, a desolate 
and rocky shore, harborless, open 
to the north (from Cape Thynias 
to the Bosporus), Soph. Ant. 968 
mapa. S€ kvavewy omiAddwy didvpas 
dAds | dxtat Boowdpiat id 6 Opy- 
Kav agevos Zadpvodynods, Xen. Ax. 
7. 5. 12 Yadpvdnoodv, évOa trav 
eis TOV TOVTOV TAEOVTaY VEeav TOA- 
Aai dxéAAovot kal €xrirtovet (711 
aground and are shipwrecked). 
For the poet’s geography see 
Introd. Il. 9.—mévrov: deep 
(properly special, as here) = Att. 
prose OaAarra (general), but zre- 
Aayos = open sea.— The ‘sea’s 
rough gnashing Salmydessian Jaw’ 
is not near the Therrgodon, but 
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Aeschylus could not pass over 
such an important landmark 
simply because it lay outside of 
Io’s course a few hundred miles. 

727. txOpdtevos vatitratot: 77- 
Jriendly host to seamen, not ‘a ter- 
ror to strange sailors,’ nor = éyOpa 
&€vots vavrats (S._W.), but simply 
inhospitable (akevos) to sailors. 
The coast was dangerous to do- 
mestic as well as to foreign sea- 
men. Cp. Eur. Med. 1263 f. Sup- 
wrAyyadwv | metpav dkevwrdarav 
cio BoAdv. — pytpua: overca, a 
stock epithet for cruelty. Cp. 
Plato, Menex. 237 B rpepopevor 
ovx bd pytpulas GAN’ bird wyTpds. 

9728. o SSHyhorover = yynocovot 
cou. — par’ dopévws: by reason of 
her dorepydavopa trapOeviay (898), 
since they too are orvyavopes (724). 

729. The cliffs come down pre- 
cipitously to the sea (in which 
there are no tides), leaving but 
a narrow passage for the traveler. 
— lo Ouév: the Tauric Chersonese 
(Crimea). —Alpvys: Sea of Azov 


(419, 731). 


730. Kuppepexdv: cp. Hdt. 4. 
Il THv yap viv vepovrat ZxvOae 
avTn A€yerat TO waAatov elvan Kip- 
Peptwv, 12 Kat viv éore pev ev TH 
DKvOicy Kippépua reixea,. . . €ore 
S€ Booropos Kuypépros. — This 
verse contains the only example 
of a dactyl in the first foot in this 
play (proper name); rare in the 
other dramas. — O@pacvomAdyyx vos : 
braveheartedly, “with fortitude of 
soul.” The opposite is xaxo- 
ondayxves. Cp. Sept. 223, Eur. 
Hipp. 424, and the Homeric @pa- 
ouKdpo.os. 

731. ab\dva: depression, hohler 
Weg, hence (when filled with 
water) stvazt (here connecting the 
Black Sea with the Sea of Azov) ; 
usually fem. in poetry, but masc. 
in prose. 

732. eloael: prose eis TO Aotrrov, 
eis TO pe€AXOv, Or TO Aourdyv (rare). 
With the neg. rov Aorzov is pre- 
ferred. 

733- ofis: = cov (subjective 
gen.).— wopelas: objective gen. 
Cp. Suppl. 484 Aoyos nov, Ag. 
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609 avrov daris, Soph. Ant. 11 
pd00s pirwv, 8 317 KAnnddva 7a- 
Tp0s. — Béemopos:  Gois-mdpos 
(Ox-ford) acc. to Aeschylus, who 
purposely places zropeias (and even 
éxmrepay) before the proper name; 
but the first Attic poet was not a 
grammarian (comparative or other- 
wise) any more than the first Eng- 
lish poet, who gives us as ludicrous 
etymologies as Aeschylus, Eu- 
ripides, and Plato. Oxford would 
be Bovoazopos, whereas Boozopos 
is Dwodopos (Light-bringing), an 
epithet of Hecate, who was wor- 
shiped by the Thracians. — The 
prevailing opinion was that Io 
crossed the Thracian Bosporus. 
So Aeschyfiisin his Supplices. It 
is not strange that the etymology 
Bovds-zrdpos was generally accepted. 
The origin of “ Rotten Row” (Ave 
de ot), “blackguard” (boot- 
blacks of the guards), “ Snooks ” 
(Seven Oaks), was soon for- 
gotten. 

734. KexAfioerar: fut., since 
KekAnpat (7ch heisse) is pres. — 
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Aurotoa: the Bosporus being the 
boundary between the two conti- 
nents (Eipwrnv Actas diya rovros 
évefiev in an épigram from Xan- 
thus in Lycia). Cp. 790. 

735- apa = dp ov (nonne), 
though much more forceful ; some- 
times = num (dpa py three times 
in poetry; in prose practically 
confined to Plato); usually not 
indicative of the nature of the 
answer anticipated. —tpiv: the 
Oceanides. 

736. Cp. Eur. Azpp. 80 ro 
awpoveiv etAnyev (has chosen) 
és Ta mavO Guds.—édpos: Ep. 
Gpotws. 

737. Q@vnry Seds: juxtaposed in- 
tentionally. Cp. B 821 6a Bpore 
ein Oeioa, Verg. Aen. 7.661 mixta 
deo mulier. 

738. énréppipev: 7; as a 
heavy burden ¢hrown on the back. 

739. Zhou didst happen of a 
bitter suitor for thy hand. Cp.a 
266 mavres K MKUpopoi TE yevoiaro 
miKpoyaploi Te. — yapov: the sing. 
in gog. 
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741. Sdxe: see on 436. — év 
awpooplos: 22 the account of (2.é. 
count as) froems — in other 
words, only the introductory re- 
marks have been made; the 8:7- 
ynous, or real narrative, is yet to 
come. — mpooiptov only here, but 
gpoyuov often in Aesch. — Cp. 
the less hyperbolical phrase in 
Pers. 435 pnderw pecovv Kaxov. 

743- The repeated outbursts 
of diehass (lo) and compassion 
(Hephaestus and the Chorus) 
serve to bring out in bold relief 
the steadfastness and patient en- 
durance of Prometheus. — xéxpa- 
yas: a virtual pres. See on 680. 
ay pia Cry pv “4% 


poetic), a suppressed cry or groan. 
Cp. Ar. £7. 10. — wot: / wonder. 
744. “Worse things, unheard, 
unseen, remain behind” (Shelley, 
P.U. 1. 618). — wrvv0dvy: pres., 
because there is a series of kaka. 


745. 9 yap: can it be that? 
746. arnpas: deadly = prose 
BrAaBepas. — Sbys : = dvorvyxias, 


gen. of material, very freq. in 
Aesch. Cp. Sept. 470 drys &Bvo- 
gov méXayos, Pers. 433 Kaxdv o7 
wéXayos — Hamlet’s “a sea of 
troubles.” 

747. Cp. Eur. Med. 145 ri 8€ poe 
Chv ert xepdos ; Browning, Ben Ezra 
“ This is death . . . Whena man’s 
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748. ppp épavrhv: unnatural 
action, hence reflex. instead of 
mid. GS. 151.— This aor., com- 
mon in Att., occurs but once in 
Hdt. (9. 48) ri ov. . . éuayeca- 
peOa; — orbddrdov: hard, rude 
(orvdeXov in lyr. passages), trag. 
= prose oxAnpov. Cp. Pers. 303 
atu ots map axTas. 

749 f. Cp. Fr. 244 ® Oavare 
Talay, py mb atindons poreiy. | 
povos yap ef ov TOY avynKEOTwY Ka- 
KOv | iatpds, 353 ws ov Sdtxaiws 
Gavarov éxPovowv Bporoi | damep 
BéeytoTov pipa Tov ToAA@Y KaKov. 
“Deeth is an ende of every 
worldly sore” (Knight's Tale 
2847). — “Thou art so full of 
misery, | Were it not better not to 
be?” (Tennyson, Zwo Voices), 
‘‘And what is mine end that I 
should prolong my life?” (/od 
6. 11), “when... Grief and dis- 
grace invade us... our misery 
craves | Dark death would ope and 
hide us in our graves ” (Chapman, 
Duke of Byron). — Leaping from 
a precipice was a common mode 
of taking one’s life, but the usual 
way of committing suicide was 
hanging. There are five suicides 
in Sophocles, only one in Aeschy- 


lus (the Danaids),—and here only 
threatened, — in Euripides three. 
Suicide by drowning is barely men- 
tioned. Cp. Hor. Od. +3. 27. 61 — 
sive te rupes et acuta leto | saxa 
delectant. — drws: with the indic. 
See on 157.—oxfpaca: fallen 
(like a thunderbolt) — intrans. 
here. Cp. Tennyson, Zagle “He 
watches from his mountain-walls, | 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 

750. ovx éore Bios, os ovxi 
KexTyTar Kad, | Avmas, pepiuvas, 
dpmayds, orpeBAas (tortures), vo- 
cous. | rovtTwy 6 Odvaros, xabdrep 
iarpds, aveis | averavoe Tovs 
éxovras 9 dvaratoas vmvov (Di- 
philus, 77. 5). 

752 ff. “Inexorable Heaven, | 
And the deaf tyranny of fate, | The 
ruling principle of Hate... Re- 
fused thee even the boon to die: | 
The wretched gift eternity was 
thine” (Byron, Prometheus). 
Like Bonnivard, Prometheus 
“could have smiled to see | The 
death that would have set him 
free.” — The woes of Io are pur- 
posely dwelt on by the poet— 
they are as nothing compared to 
those of Prometheus. “Peace is 
in the grave,” says Shelley’s Pro- 
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metheus (639), when the Furies 
release him: “I am a God and 
cannot find it there.” Prometheus 
is one of those who “non hanno 
speranza di morte” (/uferno 3. 
46); he has “A life of dying. | 
‘Tis to die each moment | In 
every several sense’? (Beddoes). 

752. %: ‘sooth. — Svomeras : 
prose xaAeras. Cp. Soph. Az. 
1046 pabeiy . . . ov dvomerys. — 
abAovs: the neut. in this sense 
634, 702. 

755. See on 257. — vov S€: dut 
as tt 1s. — txaéoy: pass. of éxBarp. 
— The assertion of Prometheus, 
though different from, is not in- 


consistent with, the statement in 
258. The expulsion of Zeus from 
empire rests on a condition (not 
mentioned here), which is never 
fulfilled. Consequently, the réppa 
psxOwv is, after all, dray Keivw 
doxy (258). 

757. tarw: ts possible; Ecotw: 
licet (generic); éveorev, licet (le- 
gal); olov re: able from circum- 
stances (“position”); olov: able 
by nature (“disposition”). See 
on 4I. 

758. ’Twould gladden thee, I 
trow, to see this hap. 

759. Gv: sc. Hdoinv.— hrs: 
causal (quzppe quae). 
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760. ws xré.: on the assump- 
tion that, etc. (0.0.) = yyoup-vn 
TAOE OUTWS EyeELV. . 

761. mpos roo: = bd Tivos. — 
Tupavva: more poetic than rupar- 
Vika, OF Tupavvov.— A sharp line 
cannot be drawn between the adj. 
and the common noun (cp. dov- 
dos, yepwv, charta, anus). — 
oKiitrpa : retained acc. with a 
pass. verb. G. 1239; HA. 7244. 

762. «wpos airds atrod: hyper- 
baton to bring the pronouns to- 
gether (for the sake of vividness) 
—§in early Greek to make the ex- 
pression more pointed, later a 
mere toy in the hands of the 
rhetoricians of the Attic Renas- 
cence. See Aristeides Jasszm. 


Cp. 921. Such hyperbata are not 
found in Euripides. — abro6 :) (éav- 
tov depends on style, period, 
author. Isocrates uses the short 
form, which is tragic. In the 
fourth century they balance each 
other, but in Aésch. there are only 
three examples of éavrov. Ail to- 
gether the trisyllabic form occurs 
five times as often as the dissyllabic. 
763. wolw tpéry: = mas = 
wotov tpdrov. The dat. vanished 
later owing to the craze for the 
avoidance of hiatus. Cp. 9I5. 
764. yopet ydpov: figura ety- 
mologica, common in Greek, rare 
in English. The poets say “Plot 
me no plots” (Beaum. & FI.), 
“Grace me no grace, nor uncle 
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765 Oéoprov 7 Bpdreov; et pyTdv, dpacov. 


TTPOMHOEY2 


ti 8 6vtw’; ov yap pyrov addacbar Td5e. 


7] Tpos Odpaptos éCaviorazae Opdvev; 
TTPOMHOEY2 


n Té€erai ye Talda héprepov Trarpds. 


sQo ¥ > ~ ~ > 9 \ 4 
ovd eorw ait@ Thad amooTpod? TUYNS ; 


me no uncles,” “ Diamond me no 
diamonds,” “ prize me no prizes,” 
but not “fall a fall” (aecety 
TTwpata 9I9), nor “marry a 
marriage.” —@: the dp0pov tzo- 
taxtikoy, explanatory of rotovrov. 
—doxahe: praesens propheti- 
cum. 

765. Similar assonance is freq. 
in Aeschylus. Cp. 772. — @éoprov: 
descended from a god. Cp. 116. 

766. rl 8 Syria: why (ask) 
what (espousal)? ‘Weill can- 
vass every quiddity thereof” 
(Marlowe, Faustus). Cp. Soph. 
O.T. 1056 ri 8 ovtw’' ele ; — pyrdv 
avddoGar: way speak = éeort XE 
yev. Cp. Ar. Av. 1713 ov darov 
Aeyev. State and religious se- 


crets were called dppyra, of 
(permitted) ¢o be spoken) (pyta, 
to be spoken, which became ge- 
neric, and an inf. like atéacGat be- 
came necessary to re-specialize 
the sense. 

767. apds Sdpapros: prose wrod 
THS yuvaikds (sc. éxBddAerat). — 
€aviorarar: see on 513. 

768. réeral ye: yes, since she 
will bear. — oéprepov: Ep. = 
kpetrrw. Cp. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 
800 Meus xareXeLev aravta, | ds 
On Tow mémpwrar deivova TAT pos 
€oto waida rexety. 

769. ot8 tori... drorrpodh, : 
= ovdéy amootpéepot av (see on 
292), hence ay in the reply of 
Prometheus. 
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TTPOMHOEY=2 


779 Ov OnTa, TAnY eywy’ av ex deopov Avoeis. 


, > e ,  ) N ¥ oe 
Tis ovv 0 AVaowY €otw axovtos Aros; 


TTPOMHOEY2 


“~ A > , iy 4 
TOV OOY TLV AUTOV ExyOVvuY Eivat XP Edie 


TOS elas; Mos Tais o amaldAder KaKOV ; 


TTPOMHOEY= 


A a N 44> » o~ 
TpiTOS ‘ye Yevvav pos d€k adAatoww yovals. 


775 NO ovKéer evsduBryTos 7 ypnoTpedia. 


TTPOMHOEYs * 


| \ \ A 3 A a , 
Kal pnoé wauTyns expabety Carer wdvous. 


pn po mpoteivay Képdos elt’ droorépet. 


771. 6 Abowy: see On 27.— 
The deliverance, however, is 
ovx aéexytt Znvos (Hes. Theog. 
529). 

772. ‘tlhva: this position is 
characteristic of Ionic prose. 

773. elwas: dramatic aorist. 

774. do lovs "Erados, ov Ac- 
Bin, 7s Birdos, ot Aavads, ov 


‘Yrreppyvyjorpa py KTEivaca TOV 
Avyxéa tov ouoluyov, ns “ABas, 
ov IIpotros, ob “Axpictos, ov Aavan, 
ns Tlepcevs, ov ‘HAextpvwv, ov 
“AAKkpyvyn, Qs “HpaxAjs (schol.). 

775. ebfouBAnros: easy to un- 
derstand = evfipBoros (Cho. 
170). 

777. Do not, een as thou dost 
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duo Adyow oe Oarépw Swpyjoopa. 


4 4 9 4 > 9 “N 4 
motow ; mpddeEov aipeciv 7 éwot didov. 


TTPOMHOEY2 


780 


4 > € A \ kal 4 ‘ 4 
didwp’+ €hov yap 7 wévwv Ta AouTa Gor 


, * a) ‘\ 3 , > > 2 
ppacw capynvws 7 Tov exdvoorT ELe. 


XOPO 
TOUTOLY OV THY pev THOE, THY O Eno yaw 
Bérbar O€dAnaor, pnd arysdons A\oyov: 


9 Q \ , 4, By \ 
785 énot O€ Tov AVaovTa: ToUTO yap 7ToOw. 


Kat THOE pev yeywve THY o-THV rol 


grant, deny the boon (like the 
grapes withheld from Tantalus 
even as he was about to grasp 
them). Similarly Otway, Don 
Carlos 2. 1 “Oh take not back 
again the appearing bliss.” — mpo- 
telvwv: the acts of proffering and 
withdrawing are simultaneous 
(hence pres.). Cp. Eur. 77.131 py 
pot mporeivwy éArid e&ayou da- 
Kpv. — elra: passionately ; érera, 
leisurely. 

778. Oarépw: zc. 7a aTépw (old 
form of érepw). The dat. is in- 
strumental. Like donare, Swpet- 
oOo. takes acc. vez and dat. pers. 

779. wpd8eatov: exhibit (as a 
merchant his wares). _ The prep. 
is local (freq. in Aesch.), not tem- 


poral (as L. & S. explain) — it adds 
color. — 8(60v: pres. (offer), but 
€Xov (780) aor. (make your choice). 

780. 7... %: Ep. (really para- 
tactic) = Att. ef . . . 4 (hypo- 
tactic). Those who change 7 
to ef do not attach sufficient im- 
portance to the Homeric element 
in Aeschylean language. — ra 
Aowwa: Cp. 634. 

781. ppdow: deliberative subjv. 
— canvas: prose cadis. 

782. xdpiv Vér Oar: eratzam con- 
Jerre (periphrasis for yapicacGar). 

783. Grusndoys Adyou: sc. ene, 
deem unworthy of the communtca- 
tion = refuse to tell. 

785. wo0G: desidero=prose de- 
opat, eriOvpo. 
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TTPOMHOEY2 


b \-: a, b > > : tA 
émret tpoOupeta@, ovk evayTidcopar 
TO OV yeywvEly TAY OTOV TpoTKpHCETE. 
\ “ > “ v4 , 4 
Got Tp@Tov, lot, wod\¥dovoy TAGYHY Ppdicow, 


nv éyypadou ov pvypoow SédTous Ppevav.. 


790 


6Tay TEpaons pEetO pov Hrreipow Gpov, 


7Tpos aptodas proyatras HvoaTLBets 


* * * 


* * 


movTov TEepaca prota Bov eat av éixp 
‘ , a 4 9 
mpos Topydvera media Kis Oyvns, wa 


786. évavridcopar: the simple 
form is confined to Ionic. 

787. TO pH ov: see On 627. 

788. wodwSovov: much-driven 
(by the gadfly). Cp. x 299 des 

. Tas pév T alodos oloTpos 
ehoppnbeis edovyncer. 

789. Which do thou engrave 
on the unforgetting tablets of thy 
mind. Cp. Cho. 450 év dpeoiv 
ypadov, Eum. 275 SeAtoypadw 
.. +» ppevi, 2 Cor. 3. 3 éyyeypap- 
pevn .. . ev wiaki Kapdias. — S&- 
ros: Zadlets, originally triangular. 
The gen. is appositive. — Cp. 
Prov. .3. 3 “Write them upon the 
tablets of thine heart,” Tennyson, 
/sabel “Character'd in gold | Upon 
the blanched tablets of her heart.” 
The metaphor is common in all lit- 
eratures: in animo res insculptas 
(Cic. Acad. 2. 1), “My vow is 
graven here in my heart” (Beaum. 
& Fl.), “The table wherein all my 


thoughts | Are visibly character’d 
and engrav’d (Zwo Gent. Ver. 
2:7): . 

790. fetOpov: the strait men- 
tioned in 731. In the Luomenos 
the boundary of the two conti- 
nents is the Phasis. 

791. See App. —dvrodAds HAto- 
orPets: 7.¢. dvaroAdas WAiov. — 
AAvorniPets : sun-trodden but zredo- 
ottBns (Pers. 127, Suppl. 1000) 
traveling on foot. So Shelley: 
“Thou serenest Air | Through 
which the sun walks burning with- 
out beams.” (P. U. 1.°64 f.) 

792. wévrou: the petOpov (790), 
or, in a broader sense, the Pontus, 
which is conceived as separating 
Europe from Asia (oft the Cas- 
pian). 

793. “And Gorgons dwelling 
on the brink of night | Beyond the 
sounding main.” Hesiod places 
them in.the west, but the schol. on 
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ai Dopkides valovor Snvaiat Kdpa: 


795 


TPELS KUKYOMOPHol, KOLVOY OM EKTNMEVAL, 


povddortes, as ov HAtos mpo~dépKerau 


Pind. P. 10. 72 says: al dé Top- 
yoves Kara pev Tivas éy Tots ‘Epv- 
Opaious pepect Kat Tots Ai@comexois, 
ad éore pos dvaroAnv Kal peonp- 
Bpiav, xara S€ rivas éi rv Tepa- 
tov THS AcBuns & éore mpds Svow. 
—Cisthene, like Cathay in the 
Middle Ages, was at the end of 
the world. Hence Aesch. repre- 
sents it as being in the extreme 
east. 

794. Aesch. wrote a play called 
®Popxides, in which he treated the 
myth of Perseus and represented 
the I'patos as dpovpoi of the Gor- 
gons (/7. 262). In Cho. 1049 the 
Gorgons are called qaoyitwves 
(clad in black). Cp. Hes. Theog. 
270 ff. Bopxv 8 ab Kyrw Tpaias 
Téxe KaAXNLTapyous | €x yeveTHs 70- 
Aas (hence dyvaal = ypaiat), Tas 
dy T'paias xad€ovow . . . Topyous & 
ai vatovert répyv KAvTOU ‘Oxeavoio. 
—ai PopxiSes: the only proper 
name with the article in the long 
list. In Homer the article is not 
used with the proper name with- 
out peculiar force. So Chaucer: 
“he twyes wan Jerusalem that 
cité,” “in Grece that contré.” — 
képat: prose mrapGevot. 

795. tpets: the traditional num- 
ber, but Hesiod has only two (Pe- 


phredoand Enyo).— kuxvépopdor : 
cygneas figuras habentes. They 
are xopat as well as xv«vou — the 
whole form is not cygnea, since 
they are povodovres. The word is 
not corrupt, as Wieseler thinks. 
Preller’s interpretation (quae Kv- 
xkvw Troico similes sunt) is im- 
probable. The Graeaé, as well as 
their sisters, the Gorgons, are 
cloud-deities, the former white, 
the latter dark. They are swan- 
shaped, because the swan in Greek 
and in Germanic mythology is the 
symbol of the cloud. The play 
of the Greek mind in forming 
cloud-myths is extremely wide and 
complex. See Ruskin, 7he Queen 
of the Air 1. 29 f., where he calls 
the Gorgons and Graeae “ the true 
clouds of thunderous and ruinous 
tempest.” — éxrypévar : Zosszdentes 
(virtual pres.). This form of re- 
duplication is Homeric and Hero- 
dotean. 

796 ff. Cp. Fr. 169 as ovre 
reugé (flash) yrjlov mpocdépxe- 
tat | ovr dorepwrov dupa Antwas 
Kopys, A 15 Hépt Kat veéAn KeKka- 
Avppevor OSE oT avrovs | HEALOS 
gacwy Karadépxerat axtiverou. 
— wpooSépxerar: in Homer trans. ; 
in Aesch. also intransitive. 
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3 a~# ¥> ©€ , , 4 
aKTioww oul’ 7 vUKTEpPOS HV ToOTE. 
medas © adeAdat Tavde TpELS KaTamTTEpOL, 
SpaxovTépaddou Topydves Bpotoorvyeis 


as Ovntos ovdels ciodav €€€t Tvods: 


TOLOUTO MEV DOL TOVTO PpovpLoy éyw 


797. phvn: old word for oe- 
Anvy (T 374). 

798. aSeApal: SOavw, Ei- 
pvdAn, Médovoa (“Medusa with 
Gorgonian terrour guards | The 
ford.” — Milton, P. Z. 2. 611). — 
kardmrrepot: wzuged. So the thun- 
der and lightning — of dé xepavvoi 
| txrap (at once) dua Bpovry Te Kat 
aotepoty motéovto (Hes. Zheog. 


690). 

799. SpaxovrépadrAor: szake- 
haired — Gorgona anguicomam 
(Stat. Zheb. 1. 344). So the 
Erinyes (Cho. 1048). To us 


“hairy mead” (Eur. Hipp. 210) 
sounds odd. Wool (aAAds), used 
of the hair, seems just as strange 
to European commentators on this 
passage. Cp. Eur. Bacch. 112 
mokapwy parrots. Hermes, the 
cloud-shepherd, is épco@apos (wool- 
bearer). Ruskin thinks that even 
in €ptovvtos, a common epithet of 
Hermes, the first part of the cpd. 
is épo-. Pilatus is from a Latin 
word signifying specially a woolen 
cap. — Bporoorvyeis: loathed by 
' mortals. 

800. ‘On whom no mortal man 
may look and live.’ Cp. A 36 


Topyw .. . devov Sepxopevy (“Gor- 
gonized me . . . | With a stony 
British stare.” — Tennyson, Maud 
13. 12). — “ Another Yle is there 
toward the Northe, in the See 
Ocean, where that ben fulle cruele 
and ful evele Wommen of Nature: 
and thei han precious Stones in 
hire Eyen; and thei ben of that 
kynde, that zif they beholden ony 
man, thei slen him anon with the 
beholdynge, as doth the Basilisk” 
(Sir John Mandeville, Vozage and 
Travaile, xxviii).— ee wvods : will 
have, i.e. keep, his breath (which is 
life) = wvevoeiras = Buooera. The 
Greeks knew what breath meant, 
both in exercise and in battle. So 
Shakspere of Mortimer in combat 
with great Glendower (“Three 
times they breathed”), and of 
Hotspur, sending challenge to 
Prince Harry (“That none might 
draw short breath to-day”), and 
of Orlando in the wrestling match 
(“I am not yet well breathed”). 
Cp. 885 (pOovov &e = POovyjcer). 

801. dpodprov: usually frae- 
stdium, but here cautio. The poet 
does not refer to the Gorgons as 
being wardens of the land. Cp.804. 
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adAnv 8° dxovoov dvaxepy Jewpiar: 
d€vaTopous yap Zynvos axpayeis Kivas 
ypuras pvdakat, Tov TE POVVOTTA OTPATOV 


805 


802. ‘I'll tell thee now another 
dreadful sight thou'lt see.’ Cp. 
Soph. Ant. 254 maae Oatpa dv- 
TXEPES TrapHv. 

' 803. Even the sound of the 
words in this verse is awe-inspir- 
ing. — ofvorépous: sharp-beaked 
(the same epithet is used of 


eagles).— dxpayeis : savage. The 


emblem of Agrigentum (Akragas) 
was the eagle. They were called 
the dogs of Zeus, not because they 
guarded the gold, but because they 
were the servants of Zeus. Cp. 
1022, Ag. 136 mravoiot kvol TaTpds 
(the eagles). 

804. ypimas: Sir John Mande- 
ville says: “Sum men seyn that 
thei hav the body upward as an 
eagle and benethe asalyoune.... 
But a griffoun hath the body more 
gret and is more strong thanne 
vii) lyouns and more gret and 
strongere than eagles, suche as 
we hav amonges us” (quoted by 
S.-W.).—There is no _ better 
commentary on this passage than 
Milton, ?.Z. 2.943: “As when a 
gryphon through the wilderness | 
With winged course, o’er hill or 
moory dale, | Pursues the Arimas- 
pian, who by stealth | Had from 


3 N € U4 > a 4 
Apipaomoy imroBapov’, ot ypvadppuTov 


his wakeful custody purloined | 
The guarded gold.” Cp. “ Wir legen 


unsre Klauen drauf, | Sind Riegel 


von der besten Art, | Der grdsste 
Schatz ist wohlverwahrt” (The 
Griffins in Faust 2. 1038 ff.), and 
Ctesias, Exc. /nd. 12 éore O€ Kal 
xpvods év tH Ivéuy xwpa, ovK év 
TOLS TOTAMLOIS ELPLO'KOMLEVOS Kal wAV- 
vouevos (washed) womep ev Te 
TlaxtwA@ roraye@* dAX' 6py ToAAG 
Kai peydaAa, év ols oixovot ypumes, 
Gpvea TeTparroba, peyeDos Goov AV- 
Kos * OKEAY Kai Ovuxes old rep Néwy * 
Ta é€v GAAw cwpate TTEpa péAava, 
épvOpa dé ra ey ta oTHOa: Oe 
avrovs d€ 6 ey Tois Gpect xpv- 
aos Todds dv yiverar SvoropioTos 
(hard to get). Pliny calls them a 
“ferarum uolucre genus ” (#7. WV. 
72); Pausanias describes them as 
beasts like lions with the wings 
and beaks of an eagle. — See 


‘Roscher s.v. Gryps. 


805. “Apipacaév: adj. See 
on 761.— Herodotus says (4. 27): 
ovvoualopey atrovs cxvOtoti ‘Apt- 
pacmovs’ Gptya yap ev KaN€ovcr 
Xxvda, crov Sé rov 6POarpov. 
Aristeas wrote an epic called Are- - 
maspea: épn S€ “Apioréas . . . 
movéwy érea, dmrixeaOat és ‘Ioondd- 
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> OA > FN A , Bes 
olKovoW apo. vaya IINovTwvos apo: 


, ‘\ XN , 
ToUTOLS OV py TEAAaLE. 


“~ 


TyAoupov dé ynv 


n&eus Kedawwov dddov, ot mpds HAtov 


vas... loonddvev 8 trrepotxéev 
"Apunonoss, dvdpas povvopBan- 
Lous, darép dé rovrwy Tos xpvdopu- 
Aaxas ypumas (Hdt. 4. 13). Cp. 
Pausan. I. 24. 6 tov 8€ xpvodv ov 
pvAdcocovety of ypimres avievat THY 
ynv: elvar O€ “Apipacrots pév av- 
Spas povopOadpous mravras éx ye- 
verns, Solin. 13 in Asiatica Scythia 
terrae sunt locupletes, inhabitabiles 
tamen; nam cum auro et gemmis 
affuant, grypes tenent universa, 
alites ferocissimae et ultra omnem 
rabiem saevientes, quarum imma- 
nitate obsistente ad venas divites 


accessus difficilis ac rarus est. 


“Thr sprecht von Gold, wir hatten 
viel gesammelt, | In Fels und Hoh- 
len heimlich eingerammelt ; | Das 
Arimaspenvolk hat’s ausgespiirt, | 
. Sie lachen dort, wie weit sie’s 
weggefiihrt” (Faust 2. 539 ff.). 
The gold-digging ants of Hdt. 3 
102 are the marmots of Thibet. — 
lwmoBdpova: equestrian, but Ar. 
Ran. 821 high-paced (of Aeschy- 
lean pyuata). The Centaurs are 
called irmoBdpova orparov Gnpoy 
(Soph. 77. 1095). — xpveéppvrov : 
the most gold has always been 
thought to be in the most unknown 
regions (Mexico, Eldorado, Peru). 
So Herodotus :' pds 5€ dpxrov Tis 


Eipdrys TOAA® te wA€loros Xpu- 
aos daiveras éwv (3. 116). 

806. vapa: sfream, poet. for 
morapov. — Il\otrwvos mépovu : here 
only; probably fictitious, like 
*Y Bpiorns (717). Cp. Dante, /r- 
ferno 6. 115 “Quivi trovammo 
Pluto il gran nemico” (where he 
is not Satan, alias Lucifer, but the 
guardian of the fourth circle, where 
the avaricious are punished ; hence 
the infernal deity of riches), /z/. 
Caes. 4. 3 “ Dearer than Plutus’ 
mine, richer than gold.” Cp. 


Tro. and Cres. 3. 3, Ant. and Cl. | 


I. 5. The Greeks themselves 
sometimes confounded Pluto with 
Plutus. Cp. Plato, Crat. 403 A 
70 0@ lXovrwvos . . . Kata THY TOD 
TlAovrov ddow .. . érwvopdoOy. 

807. ob: = av, Tot (definite), 
no emphasis, — simply reminding 
Io that his remarks are addressed 
to her personally, that ges is 
not the traveler’s second person. 
These pronouns are used more 
than we have been taught to be- 
lieve. 

808-812. Rhythmical beauty as 
in 645 ff. — KeAawvdv pOAov: in ap- 
position to ynv. Cp. Caesar's per 
Seguanos. — wees HAlov mnyais: 
juxta solis fontes (ayyais = ava- 


oe 
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vaiovor myyais, ev0a trotapds Aidiow. 


810 


Tovrou Tap oxGas épd’, ews ay e€ixy 


kataBaopoyv evla BuBdivwr dpav aro 


y “ “A ¥ e¢/ 
inow oemrov Nevdos evoroy péos. 


ToAais). Cp. y 1 "Heédtos & dve- 
povoe Aurwv mepixadAE€a Aipyyy. 
The poet does not have in mind 
the xpyvy AAiov sacred to Jupiter 
Ammon (Hdt. 4. 181). To the 
Greek Aethiopia was a general 
term for the south as Scythia was 
for the north. Strabo says (33): 
doxel yap, pyot ("Eqopos), To TOV 
Aifiérwy vos mapareivey ar 
dvatoN@v xeyepivav expt Svo pay, 
9 2KvOia 8 avtixeirat rovrw. 

809. motapds AlOloy: a name 
given to the Nile above the cata- 
ract. Cp. Vitruv. 8. 2. 6 pervenit 
per montes ad catarrhactam ab 
eaque se praecipitans Nilus appel- 
latur, Solin. 32 demumque a cata- 
racte ultimo tutus est... relicto 
tamen hoc post se nomine quo 
Nigris vocatur. Aeschylus repre- 
sents the Nile as rising in the 
southeast ; Herodotus, in the 
southwest. Alexander thought 
the Indian Hydaspes was the Nile. 
This view gained ground again 
(Josephus, Julius Africanus). The 
Christians thought the Nile was 
the same as the Biblical Gihon 
(the second river that had its 
source in the Garden of Eden — 
“the same is it that compasseth 


the whole land of Ethiopia.” — 
Gen. 2.13). So Procopius states 
that the Nile takes its rise in India 
and flows thence into Egypt. The 
schol. on Sufl. 559 says that the 
cause of the overflow was the melt- 
ing of the snow in India. Dio- 
dorus states that Anaxagoras 
proved the rise to be due to the 
melting snow in Ethiopia. So 
Eur. #7. 28 and Aesch. 7. 304. 
Herodotus had a decided opinion 
that this was not the cause (pée 
pev éx AtBins da péowy AiPdrev, 
éxdidot S¢ és Alyurrov. x@s Sra 
peor dv azo xtovos, azo TOV Oeppora- 
Twv pewy és TA Wuxporepa. ; (2.22). 

811. KaraBacpév: = xKaTa- 
Babov (descent), the steep slope 
near Phile, above Elephantine, 
between Nubia and Egypt, Shedl/al 
(cataract), as it is now called, the 
ancient Karddouvma (ubi Nilus ad 
ea quae Catadupa nominantur 
praecipitat ex altissimis montibus. 
— Cic. Somn. Scip. 18). — BuBrr- 
vav dpov: did THS ywomevys Tap 
avrois BUBAov éxAacev Ta BUBAWa 
dpy (schol.). 

812. oerrév: sacred. Cp. Fr. 
304 dyvov vaya.tos. — ebtrorov péos : 
vdwp 7d NetAov vécos dOtxrov 
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2 9 50 4 “ , 9 4 
OvTOS OW OOWCEL THY TPLly@VovV €s x9ova 


al Ca “ 
NevAwruv, ov dn THY paKkpay arouKiap, 


od > “A , ld \ 4 4 
“i5 lou, wempwrat ool TE Kal TEKVOLS KTLO QL. 


Aw ¥ 
tav & et ti cou peddov Te Kal Sucedperor, 


émavodithale kal cadas éexpdvOave: 
axon 5€ wrciwy 7 O€dA\w mdpeoti po. 


XOPFOS 


> 4 ~ “\ hal 4 
el pev Te THE Aowzdv 7 TapEpevor 


820 Exel yeywvelv THS ToAUPOdpoU TAAYNS, 


4 3, > oe (4 > ad ¢ a > , 
hey’ el 0€ mart EelpyKas, NuLy av ydpLY 


‘ 9 > , , 4 
d6s nvmep aitovper Oa, peuvnoas O€ zrov. 


TTPOMHOEY= 


N “~ a 9 , > 93 a 
TO TOY Topeias NOE TEpy” AKYKOEV’ 


Oras 8 ay eidy fa wdrnv KAvovod pov, 


4) 
A 


(Suppl. 561), yAuKd dé mudpevov 
WV Kal Wuypov év péerpw THs Hdoviaps 
(Achil. Tatius 4. 18). 

813. tplywvov: .<rzangular, TO 
kaXeopevov AéAta (Hat. 2. 13). 

814. 84: at length. Cp. 848. 
—paxpdv: distant. 

816. taév: demonstrative. See 
on 234. — WeddASv : “sping = in- 
distinct = unintelligible (more 
clearly defined by ducevperov). 
Cp. 833, Fr. 536 WerAoy ort Kai 
Kade THY apKxtov aptov, Aristotle, 
Metaph. \. 4 & WwerdrAgKera rA€ywv 
6 ‘Epsredoxdjs. 

AESCHYLUS — 18 


23 @& mp podety devp expeudyOnkey dpdcw, 


817. Iterative, hence fres. im- 
peratives. — érav6lwAafe : with 
apocope, freq. in Aeschylus. 

819. wapepévov: oiissum. 

822. Grant the favor asked — 
thou hast not forgotten, I am 
sure. The paratactic constr. is 
conversational. — atrovpeoOa: Ep. 
ending, freq. in Att., but never in , 
prose. 

823. Td wav mopelas: = 70d 
waons THS wopeias. See onl. 

824. Srws Gv: first occurs in 
Aesch. (Suppl. 233). See on Io. 
GMT. 328. 
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826. texptpiov: Zroof (posi- 
tive);  onpeiov (842), sign 
(merely) ; wapddeypa, proof (il- 
lustrative), hence often warning 
(old Eng. exsample). 

827. Prometheus omits the 
journey from Argos to Dodona. 
The recital would have been too 
long and tedious. Moreover, if he 
had represented her as passing to 
Europe by the Thracian Bospo- 
rus, he would have contradicted 
the tradition which he follows in 
the Supplices that she crossed here 
from Europe to Asia. 

830. alrivwrov: stecph-backed, 
z.é. with lofty ridges on all sides. 
Dodona was in Mt. Tomarus. — 
dul: cp. 1029. 

831. Oermpwrot: Dodona was 
originally Thesprotian, later Mo- 
lossian. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 982 @eo- 
mpwtov ovoas ... cenva Awdavys 
Ba6pa.. 

832. And that incredible por- 
tent of the talking oaks. — at rpoc- 


fyyopot Spies: “the talking oaks” 
of both poetry and religion have 
played a great part in the world’s 
literature from Homer to Schiller 
and Tennyson. Cp. € 328 ék 
Spvds tyxoporo Atos BovAny éza- 
Kovoat, Soph. Zr. 171 @s THY 
raAaiav pyyov abdnoat tore, 1168 
mroAvyAwocou Opvds, Luc. Amor. 31 
7 €v Awdwvy pryos . . . tepav dzrop- 
pygaca dwvyv, Seneca, Her. Oet. 
1475 quercus fatidica. — In the II- 
iad the SeAAor interpret the oracle 
from the rustling of the leaves; 
later the priestesses called HeAca- 
des. The cult was of great an- 
tiquity, being a survival of the 
primitive tree worship. 

833. Aapmrpds xré.: 2 language 
clear and riddle-free )( the ob- 
scure words of the oracles. — 
Cf. Zum. 797 éx Atos yap Aaprpa. 
papTupia.. 

834. 4: the art., as with xa- 
Aety, aroxaXety. in direct address. 
Cp. Xen. An. 6. 6.7 dvaxadouvres 
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THS ONS TopeEias pynpa Tols Tacw Bporots. 
onped corTad eoti THS euns ppevds 
ws dépkerat mA€oy Tt TOU TEepacpevou. 


Tov mpodorny, Ar. Av. 665 7 Lpe- 
Kvn, €xBawve Kut GauTynv émderkvu 
rots £evos, Luc. LD. 14. 20 rpoo- 
i» “AOnva. 

835. tavde mporcalver oé ri; 
parenthetical : “ does aught of this 
awake a thrill in thee?” 

836. olorpficaca: stung. 

837. péyav KéAtov “Péas: the 
Ionian Sea (Adriatic), anciently 
called the Gulf of Rhea, and the 
Sea of Cronus. Cp. 840, Verg. 
Aen. 3. 211 Ionio in Magno, 
Tsetzes on Lycophr. 630 zporepoy 
yap Kponos xai ‘Péas xoAzros éX€- 
yero, elra. Idvios . . . dard THS lods. 
This is up to the standard of most 
Greek etymologies, which rise lit- 
tle above that of Moliére’s learned 
doctor (“donnet— cela vient de 
bonum est”) —the first vowel of 
"Iw is long, of “Idvos, short. 

838. Wherefrom in back-wan- 
dering course thou art driven 
tem pest-tossed.— wadtpwrayKroree : 
from the sea to the intérior toward 


the Scythian Ocean. — xewpafy : as 
in 563. Pres. tense, since it is the 
last part of the journey from Argos. 

839. xpévov rov péd\XAovtra: fe772- 
pus futurum (the grammatical 
phrase as well as the temporal). 

841. ln lasting record of thy 
COUrSE. 

843. Discerneth more than to 
the eye appears. — Sépxerar: sc. 7 
dpyv (vovs dpa Kat vous axovet). 
Cp. Cho. 847 dpév’ dpparwperny, 
Eum. 104 evdovea yap ppiv oppa- 
ow, Ag. 287 BpLovons ppevos (the 
mind sleeping), Cic. Or. 48 mentis 
oculis uidere, Chanouns Yemannes 
Tale 13346 “If that youre yghen 
can nought seen aright | Loke 
that youre mynde lakke nought 
his sight,” Dekker, Old Fort. 3. 1 
‘“O bid thy soul | Lift up her in- 
tellectual eyes,” Beddoes, 4/farabz 
“the bright thought of an eye.” 
Coleridge speaks of cleverness as 
“the brain of the hand.” — rod ae- 
acpévov : = Tov davepov. 


dy. 
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844. és xow.wdv: to the question 
of the nymphs (785) as well as 
to Io. 

845. Going into the same track 
of the words_o e recent 
past, as in Ag. 587), z.e. “ return- 
ing to the track of my former 
story’ (815), or, as the orators 
would say, éxeio’ émdveyu dOev 
é€eBnv (“where my speech broke 
off’). 

846. tori awédts: in Ep. fash- 
ion. So the Lat. poets (est locus). 
— KdvwBos: founded by Mene- 
laus. Such anachronisms are 
common in the poets. As Goethe 
says: “den Poeten bindet keine 
Zeit” (Faust 2. 868), and else- 
where, “ Die Ilias wie die Odyssee, 
die sammtlichen Tragiker, und 
was uns von wahrer Poesie tibrig 
geblieben ist, lebt und athmet 
nur in Anachronismen.” — éeyarn 
x8ovds: uttermost part of the 
earth. 

847. The zrapovopacia is not 
intentional. — Nelrov: called by 
Homer Alyurros. — rpooxéparte : 
deposit, i.e. silted bar. 

848. évrai€a 54: see on 814. 


“— ot Zebs: see on 255. — rl@nory 


éudpova: restores thee to thy mind 
(praesens propheticum). Cp. 109, 
171, 211. The details, being 
unnecessary, are omitted. Noth- 
ing is said about the restoration 
of her form; but the “uultus capit 
illa priores | fitque quod ante 
fuit” (Ov. Aet. 1. 738) is im- 
plied. Nothing is said about her 
impregnation by the breath and 
touch of Zeus (Suppl. 18); but 
we might infer that €farrwp yetpi 
girvet yovov (Suppl. 312) from 
the phrase in 850. Cp. 834. 

849. With but the touch and 
‘gentle pressure of the hand. — 
éraddv: laying his hand on, se- 
lected purposely to explain the 
name Epaphus (851) = prose 
Wavwv, éparrouevos. Cp. Suppl. 
314 "Exados dA7bis proiwy (= 
éhdvewv) éradvupos, 45 €& éme- 
avoias Znvos épayi .. . "Exaov 
7 éyevvacev. — Orydv povov: reén- 
forcing the idea in éxadav by a 
more familiar tragic word. Cp. 
Job 3. 25 “For the thing which 
I greatly feared is come upon me 
and that which I was afraid of is 
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come unto me,” J/sazahk 45. 20 
“Assemble ourselves and come,” 
52. 13 “He shall be exalted and 
extolled and be very high.” 

850. Zaking his name from 
the manner of Zeus’s gendering 
(yevynpatwv = yevvnoews). 

851. Tées: so 869. The mid. 
is commoner (768). — xeAawvdv 
"Eradov : swarthy Touchborn. 
Cp. Ap. Rhod. 2. 13 rnv dpxaiav 
popdyv drodaBovoa yevva “Exa- 
gov. — xapwecerar: shall pluck 
the fruit of, z.e. it shall be his, 
“to have and to hold” in fee- 
simple. - 

852. Of all that land the Nile 
wideflowing watereth. — wratip- 
pous: with broad-spreading flood 
(the uncontracted form in 7. 27 
XétLappoov ) . — dpSeve: = com- 
moner dpdct. 

853 ff. Euripides alludes to 
the crime of the Danaids (/ec. 
886, H./. 1016). No mention is 
made of their punishment in the 
lower world before Plato, Axzochus 
371 E. See Bonner, 7ransactions 
of Amer. Phil. Assoc. 31. 27 ff. 
The most complete account of 
Danaus and his daughters is found 


in the Bibliotheca ascribed to 
Apollodorus (2. 1).— Aeschylus 
had not formulated any definite 
ideas about the connection be- 
tween Argos under Inachus and 
under Pelasgus. Inthe Supplices 
the king of Argos is in the second 
generation from Gé, in spite of 
the fact that the Danaids are fifth 
from Epaphus and seventh from 
Inachus. Cp. Eur. Fr. 230 Aa- 
vaos 6 mevryKovta Ovyarépwv 7a- 
tp | NetAov Aurwv KdAAoTOY éx 
yaias dup, | os éx peAauBpdroto 
aAnpovras poas | Aibtoridos yijs, 
quik av taxy xv | TéOpirn éxov- 
Tos WAiov Kata xOova, | éAOwv és 
"Apyos wxio ‘Ivdyouv wou: | Te- 
Aacywtas 8 dvopacpevovs Td 
apiv | Aavaods xareicOar vopov 
€Onx av “EAAaoa. — wéparrn: see 
on 774. 

854. ox éxotca: Serforce (7.6. 
gevyovoa yapov aveliov, fleecing 
the proffered marriage of their 
cousins). — &eboerar: Ep., only 
here and Sufi. 522, Soph. O.C. 
1206, 77. 595; = Att. prose and 
poetry eloe (325); never in Eu- 
ripides; in Lys. 22. 11 éAevoetat 
is a copyist’s error. 
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5. ovyyevf} : almost = ovy- 
yev7j Gvra. (causal). 

856. émrronpévor dpévas: heart- 
frenzied with passion. The idea 
is not “fear” (as in Cho. 535), 
but “ Ces bouillants mouvements, | 
Ces ardeurs de jeunesse et ces em- 
portements” (Moliére, Z’Etourdi 
4.3). As Hesych.says: rrovacOae 
Aeyerar TO TapoppacGat mpos Ta. 
"Adpodiow. So Amphitryo adi- 
kero ovde Sdpovde, but had no de- 
sire to look about him zpiv 7s 
GAdyou émBypevar eivas* Totos 
yap Kpadinv wd00s atvuro (Hes. 
Scut. Her. 40), ths S€ dpivas 
értotnoey Kumpis (Ap. Rhod. 1. 
1232), €pwre 8 avros érrodbys 
(Eur. 7.4. 587). Cp. Plato, 
Protag. 310 D rnv rroinow, ardor 
(of the excitable young Hippo- 
crates), Phaedo 68 C rd epi 
Tas émiOupias =p = errono Oa, 
Sappho 2. 5 ro por pay Kapdiay 
év otnOeow érroacey (“stirs the 
troubled heart in my breast to 
tremble”). 

857. ‘Hawks swooping close 
on doves.’ The (poetic) omis- 
sion of ws metaphorizes the simile. 


yapous, pbdvov 66 TOPaTwV - Geds ° 
TleNaoyia 8e8de at OndruxToPo 


The same figure of the same 
incident recurs in Suppl. 223. 
Cp. Lamentations 3. 52 “Mine 
enemies chased me sore, like a 
bird,” X 139 HUre Kipxos dpercpw 
++. OLUNTE META TPHpwva TéAEAV 
(swoops down upon a trembling 
dove). —weXNa@v: an extension of 
the use of the gen. of comparison. 

858. The only plausible rea- 
son for the Danaids’ rejection of 
the offer of marriage is the ores. 
of the Egyptians, their violence 
and their licentiousness. There 
is no allusion (as Hartung, 
Schwerdt, Giinther, Bevan, and 
others think) to a consanguineous 
marriage. Many an Athenian 
could have said of his wife (in the 
phraseology of Sir Toby Belch), 
“ Am not I consanguineous? Am 
not I of her blood?” 

859. p0dvov cuopdirav te: = 
Pbovyce. airois TaY oupaTuv, 
shall begrudge them their bodies, 
z.e. deny them the pleasure of 
that love (856), refuse them the 
enjoyment of the marriage-bed 
(862). 

860 f. Thucydidean terseness 
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and tenseness: Pelasgia shall re- 
ceive them (afford them a home), 
when by woman-deed of murder 
slain their lords le low in death 
by night-waking boldness (in the 
watches of the night boldly put 
to death by those they have pur- 
sued, women though they are). 
“The blood-choaked curse of him 
who dies in bed | By torch-light, 
with a dagger in his heart” (Bed- 
does, Adfarabz). Wecklein’s in- 
terpretation (déerat, sc. adrovs) 
and Bevan’s (“Pelasgic earth 
shall cover them”) are incorrect. 
Soph. 77. 803 and Eur. Fel. 58 
are not parallel. — Iledacyla: Ar- 
gos in the narrower, Peloponnesus 
in the wider, sense. Cp. Eur. 
Suppl. 367 peyddAa TeAacyia xai 
kat "Apyos. Many names, with 
their belongings, were brought 
into the Peloponnesus by the 
early Dorian settlers; hence 
Argos = Peloponnesus and Argives 
= Hellenes. — Sapévrwv: sc. rav 
dveyuwv (a peculiarly Aeschylean 
gen. abs.). Cp. Ag. 1421 f. Aeyw 
d€ Go... . OS TapETKEvaTpMEVYS ..- 
viknoavT éuov | dpxev. GMT. 
848; HA. 972 a.— vuxrispovptrg : 


night-guarding (act. like vap@yxo- 
mwAnpwrov 109), z.é. ‘in their des- 
peration watched their opportunity 
by night’; more elevated, more 
dignified than the ordinary vuxri- 
gpovpos. Cp. dpoByros) (apoBos. 
For the dat. cp. 55, 147. 

862. aldvos: /ife. 

863. Dyeing deep the two-edged 
glaive in his hearts blood. Cp. 
Soph. Az. 95 é€Bawas éyyos ev. — 
év odayator: = cy Povw, not iz 
zugulo, as Ruhnken, Blomf., Bevan, 
S.-W., and L. & S. explain. The 
examples cited prove nothing. 
In Eur. Ov. 291 the noun (eis 


- ogayds) is plur. and _ proleptic 


—the sword is red with blood 
as a result of the blow (aca). In 
our passage Bawaoa (submerging, 
dyeing) determines the meaning. 
Cp. opaleww=trucidare. See App. 

864. Hostibus eueniant con- 
uluia talia nostris (Ov. Her. 15. 
217). — rowdSe: see on 255. — 
éx@pots: subst. See on 120. 

865 f. But one of the maidens 
love’s sweet pangs will constrain 
to spare her mate.—plav: Hy- 
permnestra. Cp. Hor. Od. 3. II. 
33 una de multis face nuptiali 
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digna. — 0&e rd ph: see on 236. 
— obvevvov: Lynceus. — drap- 
 BrAvvOfoerat yvepnv: will be 
heart-blunted, z.e. the longing in 
her heart will blunt the edge of 
her resolye. Cp. Soph. O.7. 688 
KatapBAvves Kéap, Tennyson, 
Enid “disedge | The sharpness 
of that pain about her heart,” 
Holy Grail “A fervent flame of 
human love which, being rudely 
blunted, glanced,” /z Mem. 93. 1 
“she felt so blunt at the heart.” 
For the acc. cp. the loose 
Eng. cpds. “ brain-dizzy,” “soul- 
stricken,” “tongue-tied,” “soul- 
chaste,” with such phrases as 
“griping at the heart .. . pain in 
the head .. . queasy and sick at 
stomach,” “pure at heart and 
sound in head,” “fray’d i’ the 
knees, and out at elbow, and bald 
o’ the back, and bursten at the 
toes, and down at heels” (Ten- 
nyson). In the earlier and later 
periods the prep. was used in 
Greek as in Eng. (“in the thigh ” 


Aopot only here, 927, and Pers. 
215; only once in Pindar. Eur. 
used BovAcoOar for the loftier é6é- 
Ae. 

868. ‘The blush of shame upon 
her cheeks rather than the blush 
of blood upon her hands.’ Cp. 
Ov. Her. 14. 8 non piget inmunes 
caedis habere manus. — kAvewv: 
serves as a pass. of Acyewv, KaXety, 
évopatev. The Greek prefers an 
intr. in the act. to a trans. in the 
pass. (€xmirrew, aroOvyoKey, pay- 
Odvewv).— &vadkis: ignava, Ho- 
meric = prose Kaxy. — prarddvos : 
bloodthirsty. 

869. BaotAukdv yévos: a royal 
line. See on 774. 

870. ‘Time fails to trace the 
sequel clearly in detail.’ — éweged- 
Gciv: ordinary law term for Hrose- 
cute; here=the commoner (prose) 


dueEeAOetv. Cp. 874. 

871 ff. Heracles . was well 
known everywhere. He was 
never introduced into _ real 


tragedy, except where he was ac- 


= Kara. pnpov). cidentally associated with some 
867. ‘Will choose rather the other legend, until Euripides 
lesser evil.’ — Bovdfjrerar: Bov- boldly made him the ghief char- 


Ze 
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acter in one of his greatest plays. 
—yephv: at all events. 

872. KAewés: substantivized 
(with Opacvs as limiting adj.). 

875. ‘ Tedious it were to tell 
and harsh to hear” (Zaming of 
the Shrew 3. 2).—8rws S€ xary: 
in what way and nianner (includ- 
ing all the details). The interest 
of the audience is roused for the 
second play of the trilogy. 

877-886. ‘Aux caprices aban- 
donné | J’errois d’un esprit for- 
cené, | La raison cedant 4 la 
rage: | Mes sens, des desirs em- 
portez, | Flottoient, confus, de 
tous costez, | Comme un vaisseau 
parmy lorage” (Marthurin Ré- 
gnier). Seized by anew transport, 
which the verses of Aeschylus 
depict with marvelous power, Io 
departs as she had come. This 
is the only example in Aeschylus 
of closing anapaests spoken by an 


actor in the middle of the play 
(one case in Soph. — Ant. 929- 
943). Only here and SzfJl. 625 
do closing anapaests consist of a 
single system. 

877 £. Eleleu! Eleleu! That 
spasm again and the brain-smit- 
ing frenzy, they burn; and the 
dart unforged of the fire, it stabs. 
The sounds for lamentation in 
many languages resemble edeleu: 
az le nu (Phoenician), lelululu 
(Egyptian), «/ulare, lele (Servian), 
lelo (Basque), aidwvos (Ag. 159). 
éXeAev is also used as a war-cry 
(Ar. Av. 364). — twé: tmesis 
(with @dAmovor). So the begin- 
ning of the strophe which Io sings 
(574). — odd«edos: here of the 
disorder of the brain, in 1045 of 
the tumult of the elements. Cp. 
Eur. App. 1351 xara 8 éyxépa- 
Aov wnda odhdkeros. — pavlar: 
furiae, attacks of madness (re- 
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enforced by dpevorAiyes). — 04A- 
mover: so over Cassandra the 
prophetic frenzy comes olov ro wtp 
(Ag. 1256). Cp. Soph. 77. 1082 
OodApev atys omracpds. — Gpdis: 
point (of a goad). 

880. Grupos: the adj. corrects 
the subst. and brings it within 
the range of reality. Cp. Sefé. 
82 dvavoos dyyeAos (the cloud of 
dust announcing the approach of 
troops), weAos aAvpoy (of birds), 


“Thou drunken, but not with. 


wine” (/sazah 51. 21), “rayo sin 
llama” (Calderon), dolt without 
Jiash (the fiery steed). 

881 f. My heart with fright at 
my ribs doth knock. Cp. Mac- 
beth 1. 3 “And make my seated 
heart knock at my ribs,” Cho. 165 
épxetrat 8& Kapdia PdBw. But 
the knocking is not always from 
fear: “Del corazon, que por 
verlo | Llama al pecho,” of the 
heart which knocks at my bosom 
to see him (Calderon), “There 
is no woman’s sides | Can bide 
the beating of so strong a 
passion” (Z7welfth Night 2. 4) 
— dpéva: = duadpaypo, as in 
361. 


882. Mine eyeballs whirl round 
and round wild. 

883 f. 7 am borne out of my 
course by a wild gust of madness, 
my tongue I cannot control. Cp. 
Ennius, Az. 208 quo uobis, mentes, 
rectae quae stare solebant | an- 
tehac dementes sese flexere uiai? 
Ay. 1245 éx dpopov meow TpExw ° 
ipovor yap vixdpevov ppeves Svc- 
apxtot, Plato, Crat. 414 B éxros 
Spduov pepopevov. The metaphor | 
is from chariot racing —e curriculo 
decidi,i.e.a recta via declinavi. — 
Atioons: rabies. 

884. mvedpare papyw: Ep. sud- 
den shift of metaphor (from chariot 
to ship), or, perhaps, the racing 


term is merely applied to “un 


vaisseau parmy Il’orage” — heavy 
winds hinder the sailor from sail- 
ing astraight course. The Erinyes 
and Lyssa are not the same; the 
latter is a mere personification, the 
former dread deities, moral powers. 
In the Hercules Furens Lyssa 
rides in a chariot to which Hera- 
cles is harnessed. So in App. 
237 the nurse wishes to know what 
god draws back the bridle on 
Phaedra. — The underlying mean- 
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ing of papyos is ‘unprincipled 
greed for sensual enjoyment.’ Cp. 
papyirys (trag. pwpds, pwpia, freq. 
of sensuality), yaornp udpyn(o 62), 
papyatvew émt Bzoior (of Diomed’s 
wild war-thirst). — yAéoons axpa- 
THs: cp. Lucret. 3. 453 claudicat 
ingenium, delirat lingua, Theogn. 
503 yAwoons over eyo Tapins 
WET Epys. 

885 f. And my turbid words 
fall in confusion against the dark 
billows of frenzy. The mixture 
of metaphors has caused many to 
misunderstand these verses. OoXe- 
pot agrees grammatically with d6- 
yot, but really refers to the maiden’s 
ppeves Suaorpopor (673, cp. dpe- 
vorrAnyes 878), to the darkened 
state of her soul. With her rea- 
son beclouded Io’s Adyou naturally 
mraiove eiky — groping in the 
dark, as it were, they stumble. 
Kvpara arys toa Greek is scarcely 
more than “fits of madness,” or 
“gusts of fury” to an American. 
The idea of BodAds (mud) is totally 
foreign to the conception of xvpa- 
ow here —the waves of delirium 
do not stir up turbid words, the 
billows of the deep do not toss up 
mud. Cp. Hdt. 4. 53 pee re xada- 
pos rapa. GoXrepoton, Soph. Az. 206 f. 
Alas BoXepa@ | Ketrau- yetave voon- 
oas, Ajax in aturbid stream of woe 


lies stricken, 2 Hen. VI, 3. 2 “My 
tongue should stumble.” Cp. 926. 

887-906. The peaceful medita- 
tions of the chorus form a happy 
contrast with the @oAepot Aoyou 
of Io. For the dactylo-epitritic 
rhythms see on 526. 

887-893. Zhe third stasimon. 
‘Wise was he, oh, wise in sooth 
was he, who first in his heart con- 
ceived, then delivered this truth: 
to wed in one’s own estate is better 
far — to match with those in lux- 
ury reared, or exalted in pride of 
birth, the humble and poor should 
never desire.’ Eustathius says (on 
I 399) ob mpiros AicyvAos ize, 
ds TO KnOevey KTé. . . . TOUTéoTW 
dpioroy éotw éxdoTw Thy aiT@ 
éouxviav Aap Bdverv Kal py Tov dreEp- 
KOpTwv yapwv épav, dAAG mpOTos 
"Opnpos Kai adr év Tols Kata TOV 
"AxtArea €d/dake. Pittacus bade 
one, who asked him whether he 
should wed above his rank, observe 
some boys who were engaged in 
spinning tops and crying rav xara 
gavrov éAa. Pindar says (P. 2. 
64) xp7 5¢ ka® atbréy aici | mavrds 
dpav pérpov | edval 5& mapdrporot 
(unlawful couchings) és xaxétaT 
aOpdéav | €Badov, and Euripides 
affirms that the wise avoid unequal 
matches (F7. 243) «ndos Kal’ ai- 
tov Tov copov kracOa xpedv. Cp. 
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Ov. Her. 9. 32 si qua uoles apte 
nubere, nube pari. 

888. éBdorace: “hefted,” then 
weighed — always of a burden in 
Homer. So “tote” = lift a dead 
weight (pondus, whence fonder). 
The original meaning occurs in 
1o1g. Inthe Septuagint the noun 
means porter. Cp. Ar. Thesm. 438 
macas 8 ideas ééyracev, | mavra 
S éBdoracev ppevi. Latin volvit, 
Eng. revolved, are figures from a 
different sphere. Cp. Chaucer’s 
“rollid up and down,” Moliére’s 
“je roule en ma téte” (L’Etourdi 
3. 1). 

889. yAdooq Stepv0odAdynoev : 
gave utterance in speech’)( & 
yvoua €Bacrace. 

890. Zo contract an alliance 
in keeping with his rank. —“ How 
dangerous it is | For any man to 
prease beyond the place | To which 
his birth, or means of knowledge 
ties him” (Chapman, Revenge of 
Bussy 3. 1).— as: = colon and 
quotation marks. Real hypotaxis 

; ‘ 


-only imitations. 


in paratactic form (first ex. in Hdt. 
2. 115} occurs in no other lan- 
guage — apparent examples are 
This construc- 
tion marks the transition from 
oratio recta to the younger form 
of oratio obliqua (here felt as an 
indir. statement). So Sanskrit 
yad (6) and yatha (as). — Kal 
éaurév: zz one’s own sphere. — 
dpioreder : = apiorov ort. 

891. Tav wdotTw Srabpurrropeé- 
vov : “The good Greek moralist 
says of them: ‘Is a man proud of 
greatness, or of riches?’” (Chap- 
man). — yévvq: prose yeve. The 
Greeks recognized the dangers of 
riches : ddpvarat 8 (sc. rA0dTos) 
Bporetav dpeva (Pind. Fr. 85), 
prcdvtwy Swuadtuv bréppev ... ov 
yap €orw éadfts mAovTov mpos 
Kopov avopt (Ag. 377 ff.), xaxov Tt 
maideup Av dp eis evavdpiav | 6 
mAovTos avOpwracw ai T ayayv 
tpvgpai (Eur. #7. 55). Cf. “And 
deeme them roote of all disquiet- 
nesse. | Infinite mischiefes of 
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them doe arize ; | Strife and de- 
bate bloodshed and bitternesse ” 
(Spenser, /.Q. 2. 7. 12). 

892. peyaduvopévav: obj. gen. 
with yduwy. It is difficult to avoid 
rhyme in Greek; it is neither 
sought nor shunned. The pur- 
pose of rhyme is to ring out the 
termination of the period, to help 
the hearer recognize the end of 
equalities; but the Greek did not 
need such assistance. 

893. epacretoar : 
pevov, denominative 
elvat) = par. 

894-900. ‘Never, O never, 
kind Fate, behold me the consort 
of Zeus! May never a god de- 
scend for my love! For horror I 
feel at the sight of Io, the maiden 
that loatheth her lord, crushed 
‘neath her burden of woe and by 
Hera condemned to wanderings 
drear.” 


drag eipr- 
(€paorns 






cy the 


895. éwv Avés xré.: Zartner 
of the bed of Zeus. —rwedoveav: 
Ep., but also late Ion. and Dor. 
= prose ovcay. 

896. wAabelnv yapéra tevl : come 
near one as a bridegroom. Cp. 
Gen. 20. 4 “And Abimelech had 
not come near her,” Bacchyl. 17. 
35 mAabeioa rrovriy réxev Tocee- 
dav, Eur. Androm. 25 mdabeio’ 
"Axrr€ws madi. — wrabelqv: = 
reAacGeinv, from poet. rAabw. — 
trav & odpavod: = Trav ovpariuv. 

898. rapBe: = prose dédorxa, 
poBodrpar. — aorepyavopa: = orv- 
ydvopa (724). Cp. 759. — wapbe- 
vlav "lots: = rapOévov Ia. 

899. Gpadarropévav: = Kara- 
Tpvxonevnv. Acc. to Hesych. 
dpadds = doOevns. Cp. Lycophr. 
34 Nuddae Kapxapos (sharp- 
toothed) xvwv. 

900. SvomAdvoig. . . dXarelas: 
poet. pleonasm (= dAareiat rA7- 
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pets Over vxias) — errores laboriost 
Lunonis. Cp. Biorov etaiwva, Eur. 
Hipp. 960 dvoaiwy Bios. —"Hpas : 
subj. gen. — wévev: gen. of mate- 
rial = an adj. = poxOnpais. 

gor-907. ‘Wedlock equal I 
fear not, but honor. May never 
the gods in love cast their un- 
shunnable glance upon me! That 
were a war indeed, a battle hard 
to brunt, a source of resourceless 
woes! What would become of 
me? I see not howI could ’scape 
the purpose of Zeus.’ 

gor. The Greeks generally 
avoided sibilation: dyapt xat andes 
TO a, Kai ef wAeovacete, oPddpa 
Avr (Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. 
14). Lasus composed an asig- 
matic ode. Sometimes, however, 
the sibilant could be made very 
effective, as in the sneer of the 
herald: mpdocev ov 76AX' eiwfas 
7 TE oF TOALS (Eur. Suppl. 576), 
and Medea’s hissing hate: éowoa 
a, ws icacw EAAjvwv door (476). 
The comic poet Plato says (30) 
Eowoas €x Tov ciyya Tov Evperi- 
dov. Cp. 661 ff., 678 ff., Schiller, 
Tell 4. 3 “Das meines nachster 
Schusses erstes Ziel | Dein Herz 


sein sollte.” — pot : emphatic. — 
TiSpevos: PTOSe TiAWLEvos. — dpa- 
Ads: egual.— ahoBos: pass. (but 
freq. act.). 

go2.. Kperodvwv : = peiLous ye- 
vous Oe@v. The nymphs are to 
the gods é& ovpavov as the yxepv7- 
Tys is to “Trav yevva peyadvvo- 
pevov.” — Oedv pws : = Geol épavres, 
an extension of the Homeric con- 
struction (as pevos, obévos, Bin 
Atopydeos E 781, very freq. in 
the Septem). 

903. Gbuxrov dpya: acc., be- 
cause it expresses the content of 
mpocdpaxot. The metaphor is 
from hunting. Cp. Seft. 623 
qoowKes Gupa, Hr. 363 TO TOL Ka- 
KOV TOOwKES EpyeTat. 

904. Zhat were a war that 
could not be waged (such a con- 
test is no contest, rightly con- 
sidered), by reason of the great 
inequality of the forces engaged. 
Cp. 919, Ag. 408 drAatra tAaca 
(daring the undareable), Eur. 
HF. 1133  doXepov moXepov, 
where, as here, the subst. is used 
in the Homeric sense of contest. 
— Gropa wépipos: explanatory of 
dmoAewos. Cp. 59. The adj. re- 
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tains its verbal force (mopifev), 
hence the acc. dmopa (freq. in 
Aesch.). Cp. ® 193 @AX’ ox 
éort Avi Kpoviwve payeoOau. 

go5. Opt. with ay in indir. 
statement. GMT. 681. 

906. Cp. @ 143 dvyp Sé Kev 
ovr, Atds voov eipvoato, [Hes.] 
O.D. 105 ovrt wy eore Avs voov 


éaréacbar. — pinv: plan (= 
BovAjv), Ep., Pind., but in Soph. 
only Ant. 158. 

907-1093. Lx0dus. 

907 ff. Cp. 167.— phy: as- 
severative. With the sentiment, 
cp. “By God! out of his sete 
I wil him trice; | When he 
lest weneth, sonnest schal by- 
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falle” (Monkes Tale 16011 f.).— 
kalirep av0ddns dpevav: albeit stub- 
born of soul. — av0adys =avrora- 
dys = Asiat.-lon. airwins — a 
com. word in the sophistic period ; 
rare in the orators; used less 
and less by the comic poets, and 
finally vanishes. Plato employs 
the tragic diction; in Aristotle the 
word has only one meaning (an 
exaggerated oeuvos); in later 
writers merely = aiOéxaotos (“a 
plain, blunt man,” “one who calls 
a spade a spade”). — ramewds: 
humilis ; in later Greek groveling. 
—olov = ore To.ovrov. — &aprie- 
tar: purposeth = érouacerat. 

gog. “Barren princes breed 
danger in _ their 
(Heywood, Rape of Lucrece 2. 3), 
but Zeus’s danger lies in his pro- 
ductivity. — yapetv: ducere, ya- 
petoOa = nubere. English is not 
so explicit. Cp. “But shall she 
marry him? No. How then? 
Shall he marry her?” (Zwo Gent. 
of Ver. 2.6). 


singularity ”. 


g10. Opévwv: the plur. in trag. 
when used fig., otherwise sing. or 
plur. Cp. 228. The Plurals 
maiestatis is freq. in poetry, com- 
mon in Greek, but commoner in 
Latin. GS. 52. — aterov: factitive 
pred. (=ao7r duorov elva). See 
on 151. Cp. 233. — warpés: subj. 
gen., “the curse Cronus muttered 
in his fall.” 

g11 f. The alliteration, asso- 
nance, cumulation of adverbs, and 
repetition of Opovwy (the very seat 
he now enjoys) all lend bitter 
emphasis to the utterance. 

O15. @ Tpdmw: SC. Zevs olds TE 
cory éxtpomynv evpelv. — mpds 
taira: facing (i.e. in view of) 
this = therefore. So 992, 1030, 
1043. — The feeling is assurance, 
triumph, scorn, defiance, “And 
a firm will—triumphant where it 
dares defy” (Byron, Prometheus). 

o16 f. Let him incalm assur- 
ance stt him down, fixing his 
faith on the deafening crash 
reverberating in the sky, and in 
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his hands the fire-breathing thun- 
der-stone high-poised. — xabtobw : 
the cpd. in its original sense, to 
denote the monarch’s feeling of 
security (firmly seated on his 
throne). Cp. 313. — weSapelots : 
see on 269.— mords: act. = 7e- 
rows. So Soph. O.C. 1031 éo6 
6Tw OV motos. —év xepotv: the 
prep. lends color, makes the ex- 
pression more plastic. This local 
use was commoner in the early 
period. — wiprvovv: see on 359, 
852. Cp. avrimvovy in 1087, but 
wuptvoov in 371.—Bédos: “And 
he sent out arrows... lightning” 
(2 Sam. 22. 15), * Y< lightnings, 
the dread arrows of the clouds” 
(Coleridge, 17. Blanc). 

g18 f. ‘Sayst thou that these 
shall aught avail against his deep 
fall into the pit of ruin dishonor’d 
and disgrac’d? Nay, I tell thee, 
nay!’ The point is lost in the 
ordinary translation of this ro py 
ov phrase. Theoretically there is 
a decade of constructions after 
verbs of hindering, but practically 

AESCHYLUS — 19 


not so many: @aveiy (Eur. HF. 
317), py KarOavety (197), wore 
py Savery (326), To wy). . . KaKOUp- 
yetv (Thuc. 3. 1), rod py KaTaKav- 
Ojvac (Hdt. 1. 86). Examples 
with the article after verba pro- 
movendl, sumendi et faciundi are 


comparatively rare. — wrdpara: 
see on 764. 
g20. Tolov: prose rovovrov. 


No connectives are necessary when 
demonstratives begin a sentence, 
since they point back to the fore- 
going statement (often, as here, 
giving a reason). The zada- 
orys is not Heracles, but the zraida 
éptepov rarpos (768). 

g21. ér abrés abro: see on 762. 
— Svopaxeérarov trépas: a prodigy 
(of strength) wnconguerable (and 
not like the overthrown Titans). 

g22f. And he shall find a 
flame more furious far than Zeus’s 
livid lightning, a deafening crash 
to drown the thunder’s roar.— 
The repetition of the grating rasp- 
ing x produces a peculiarly fright- 
inspiring effect. Cp. 911. — Bpov- 
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rfis: gen., like xepavvov, since 
trepBdAXovca = xpeiooova (after 
the analogy of iepdepev, tzrepe- 
xe, mpoexetv). Cp. Plato, Gorg. 
475 C trepBadrAa 7d aduxeiy Tod 
dduxeioOar. In 722 we have the 
accusative. 

924. Oartacclavy: with vocov 
(sea scourge). See on 225. — t- 
vakrepav: for the form cp. 894. 
—vécov: Sestem. 

925. Poseidon’s trident-spear 
shall shatier.— Zeus and Posei- 
don, rival suitors for the hand of 
Thetis, were warned by Themis 
remTpwpevov Av péprepov yévov av 
GvaKta. TaTpos Texely révTtov Oedv, 
0S KEpavvod Te Kpégaov GAAO BéXos 
dwwfee yept TpiddovTos T° dpuotpaxe- 
tou (7rresistible), AC ye pro-youe- 
vav (Pind. /sthm. 7. 60 ff.).  In- 
trod. II. 13.3. In Suppl. 218 the 
trident is called onpetov Geov. — 
Aeschylus omits this (irrelevant) 
part of the legend, though he keeps 
the part of the prophecy which 
concerns Poseidon (for rhetorical 
effect and because the overthrow 


of Zeus means the dethronement of 
Poseidon as well). — rplarvav: the 
symbol of Poseidon’s authority. — 
alxpA: fig., as often. Eur. uses 
aixuy, Sdpv, and éyyos for paxy 
and zroXepos. 

926. wraloas rode: metaphor 
from a ship dashing on a rock. 

927. The difference ‘twixt sov- 
ereignty and servitude. The arti- 
cles add to the bitterness. The 
conjunctions ré xat (union) seem 
inconsistent with diya (far apart) ; 
but cp. Eur. Ak. 528 ywpis rd 
7 elvat xat ro pH, Soph. O.C. 
808 ywpis TO 7 elzety moda 
kat Ta Kalpla. Té Kai connects 
dissimilars as well as_ similars, 
forms a group, whether hostile 
or not. 

928. O4v: Ep. = dy (only ex- 
ample in Att. literature). — 4@ xpqy- 
fers: concrete, where Eng. might 
use the abstract. There is no 
word for w¢// in classic Greek 
(O€Anpa is late); Prometheus re- 
sponds by a BovAopuat (which is 
not BovdAy). Cp. dédypwa and & 
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Soxel. —émydwoog: dodest. Cp. 
Cho. 1045 pnd éemyAwoo Kaka. 
929. reAcira: fut., not oracular 
pres. Cp. 940. — mpés: adv. Cp. 
73: 
930. Kal: see on 253. — Seomnd- 
fut. after mpoodoxay. HA. 


Cs 


GEeLV: 
948 a; G. 1286. 

931. Cp.171.—S8vcdo0pwrépovs : 
harder for the neck to bear (meta- 
phor from the yoke). 


932. éxplarrwv: see on 312. 

933. Cp. 1053. In the play 
following the Desmotes (as in 753) 
he longs for death. Cp. 257, 262, 
634. 

934. Cp. 313 f. 

935. 6 8 odv wouelra: well, let 
him. Like facere, do, woutvy may 
be used as a substitute for any 
verb, even zparrew (here zropéty). 
— sdvra mpocSoKnynrd: cp. 102 f. 
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936. Who bow down to Adras- 
teza (7.e. avoid haughty speech) 
are wise. Heaven is ever jealous 
of man’s too great evrvyia, and 
those who propitiate, who mpookv- 
vovo. Nemesis, or Adrasteia, to 
avert the evil, are wise. The 
chorus desires to mitigate the ef- 
fects of Prometheus’ rash utter- 
ance, hopes that he will show 
some humility to offset the too 
presumptuous words he has just 
spoken. So the old slave seeks to 
avert the calamity which threat- 
ens his master in the H7pfolytus 
(116 ff.). —’A8Spacrevav: “ Neme- 
sis, that scourges pride and scorn” 
(Beaum. & Fl. False One 5. 4). 
Cp. Plato, Rep. 451 A mpooxvva 
de“ Adpdoreayv ... xdpiv ov péAAw 
Aéyerv, Dem. 25. 37 “Adpdoretav 
pev avOpurros dy éywye mpooKkvva, 
Alciphr. Ep. 1. 33 rpooxuv® dé rhv 
Neueow. Acc. to Aristotle the 
word means that-which-can-not-be- 
run-away-from (a+ ddpdoxev), 
hence zneluctabile fatum.— An 
abstract noun was conceived very 
largely as a proper name. The 
true key to earlier Greek is a con- 
stant return to personification. 


937- Cringe low, crook the 
knee, truckle to the ruler ever — 
much more expressive of the mood 
of Prometheus than ov pev oeBov 
Kai mpooevxov KTé. (which Ruther- 
ford reads). Cp. 392. — “To 
fawne, to crowche, to waite” 
(Spenser), “To drain the heart 
with endless complaisance; | To 
warp the unfinished diction on 
the lip, | And twist one’s mouth 
to counterfeit enforce; |... cal- 
culate and plot; be rough and 
smooth, | Forward and silent, def- 
erential, cool, | With pallid hot- 
bed courtesies to forestall | The 
green and vernal spontaneity” 
(Clough, Dipsychus 1. 3). The 
chorus is ready for cozenage and 
craven submission, but “ Unprac- 
tis'd he to fawn” (like Gold- 
smith’s hero), Prometheus “closed 
the tyrant-hater he began” (By- 
ron, Don Juan, Ded.) —“ Gotter, 
stets unbesiegt, unsclavisch, die 
wollen wir bleiben” (Klopstock, 
Mess. 2. 438). Zeus will not rule 
long (940) ; all the captive needs 
is patience; as Shelley puts it: 
“TI wait, | Enduring thus, the 
retributive hour.” — del: intensi- 
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ows Oda: Sapdv yap ov« dp&eu Jeois. 


GAN’ eicop@ yap Tovde Tov Auds Tpdyur, 


TOV TOU TUpdyvOU TOU Vvéov SidkoVO?, - 
TAVTWS TL KAWOV ayyehov EX7jAVOE. 


EPMH= 


a€ TOV DOPLATHV, TOY TLKPAS UTépTLKPOP, 


fies the pres. imv. (not with rov 
KpatovvtTa, aS many editors inter- 
pret). 

938. pydév: generic: “ noth- 
ings, nothing-worth, | From that 
first nothing ere his birth, | To 
that last nothing under earth” 
(Tennyson) — not some particular 
thing which is nothing (ovdev), 
but the abstract idea of nothing- 
ness. And the words are in an 
atmosphere surcharged with im- 
peratives —- commands to right of 
them (939), commands to left of 
them (937), whose influence is 
not ovdey — ‘fawn upon Zeus, if 
you will, but think not I care aught 
for him’ — “ Homage he has from 
all, but none from me” (Byron, 
Cain 2. 1). . 

939- Spo: dif. from zoveirw 
(935). Cp. Eng. “drastic,’? Soph. 
Ant. 768 Spdtw, ppoveirw peilov 
i kat avdp’ iwv. 

940. Spf Oeots: prose dpe 
Ge@v. See on 49. 


O41. Tpdxiw: courtier, lackey 
(contemptuously instead of dyye- 
Aov): “commendable in lacquies 

. not in men of rank and 
quality” (Beaum. & Fl. French 
Lawyer 1.1). The disdain and 
derision is made more prominent 
by the cumulation of the deictic 
Tov’s and rov's. 

942. “That new-made menial 
of the new-crowned king” (Mrs. 
Browning).—7od ... . rod: the 
oratorical position with decided 
effect — “with some surprise and 
thrice as much disdain” (End). 

943- WavtTws Te Kavvéy: Sarcas- 
tically. ; 

944-1093. The last and best 
scene — complete unfolding of the 
energetic and indomitable char- 
acter of Prometheus. Enter 
“Heaven’s winged herald, Jove- 
born Mercury.” | 

944. o€: abrupt and imperi- 
ous ; the acc. is obj. of the speaker’s 
thought, not of A€yw. — cogrorrhv : 
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see on 62.—rdv mupads trépm- 
kpov: dztler beyond bitterness — 
“He is too scornful, too high- 
wrought, too bitter” (Arnold, 
Emped.). Cp. 328, Pers. 794 
Tous vrepToAXous ayav, and Ten- 
nyson’s “red rose redder than 
itself,” “fairest fair,” “beauty 
passing beauty,” “sweetest Sweet,” 
Browning’s “black beyond Kim- 
merian,” Marlowe’s “most-most 
wretched,” “worst of all worst 
worsts” (Ben Jonson, Silent 
Woman 5. 1). 

945 f. Cp. 82. — mropévra : dy 
purveying (causal, dependent on 
éfapaptovra). 

947. Zeus is “chafing at his 
own great self defied” (Tenny- 
son).— warhp: one hundred and 
sixty times in Aesch., but only 
three times with the article. — 
&vwye: Ep., Hdt. = prose xeAever 
(bids thee tell what marriage thou 
vauntest).—Kopmets : only here 
in Aesch. = standard prose xoprrd- 


Ces, peyadavxels, aAalovety. — 


yapous : the plur. is commoner even 
in prose. 

948. éxmlarer: “ Prophetically 
doth forethink thy fall” (1 Henry , 
1V,3.2). Seeoni171. 

949. pévror: /’d have you 
know. — alvuxryplws: cp. 610. 

950. at e&kacra: cach them- 
selves (not something else, but 
just as they are, designating each 
item by its proper name). Cp. 
Eur. Or. 1393 cadas A€y’ Hpiv 
at? éxaora, Phoen. 494 tavr ail 
éxaoTa . . . ovyxt septrAokas | 
Adywv (circumlocutions), Phryn., 
App. Soph. p. 7 76 ra xupwwrara 
dua. Bpaxéwv Kal Ta dvayKaidrata 
Aéye, py KixrAw BadiLovta Kat 
mepitpexovra ail éxaora déyeuv 
éxdAeoav of madaoi. — edpate : 
the cpd. for greater emphasis. 

951. wporPdarys: gy7fose. 

952. Tots roweratt such (eva- 
sions), not rots yn meOopevots ai- 
tw (schol., fol. by Weil). An 
evasive reply would impose dirAas 


Gdovs on Hermes. 
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diuraovs Tupavvous Exec dvTas WoOdunp ; 
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tpitov d€ Tov vUV KoLpavouvT émoopat 


aloxX.ora. Kal TAYLOTO. 

tapBetv bromriatew Te TOUS vEous Deods ; 
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TOANOV YE KAL TOU TAYTOS é€\\EiTrTw. 


960 


953. wepvdoronss ye: high- 
spoken, sooth ! Cp. Theseus’ recep- 
tion of the Theban messenger 
(Eur. Suppl. 426) copies y° 6 «y- 
pv§ Kal mapepyatys Adywv, ‘an 
accomplished ambassador, accom- 
plished orator on occasion too.’ 
— dpoviparos: thought (of one’s 
own importance), hence presump- 
tion. Cp. 696. 

954. as Oedv drnpérov: as doth 
befit an underling of gods. — §ov- 
Aos= slave; oixérns, domestic; 
dvéparrodov, slave (taken in war) ; 
Oeparrwv, attendant. 

955. Cp. Eur. Med. 967 véa 
Tupavvet. Note the alliteration, 
assonance, juxtaposition of véov 
veo, and the ironical 67. Cp. Soph. 
O.C. 1259MHyepwv yepovri, /.A. 
75 €pwv épioav, Med. 512 povyn 
pdvors, Fr. 69 Exdv Exovoav 7 Ov 
Ocdovoav ody Exadv.—véov: newly 
(Old Eng.) = meulich. See on 35. 


4 , A 
By Ti oor SoKo@ 
ov oe 


956. drev0h wépyapa: citadels 
unassaulted of grief, i.e. serene 
(epithet transferred from the mon- 
arch to the citadel). Cp. Serv. on 
Aen. 1.95 propter Pergama quae 
altissima fuerunt: ex quibus om- 
nia alta aedifica pergama vocan- 
tur, sicut Aeschylus dicit (quoted 
by Wecklein). 

957. Siocovs: “ which the base 
vulgar do call” d¥vo (Uranus and 
Cronus). — éxmwerdvras: outhurled. 
—yoOspnv : post-Homeric, only 
here in Aesch. (= Ep. diw). 

958. Kotpavotyra: Ep. = prose 
dpxovra. — erdyopar: shall live to 
see, werde erleben. 

959. aloyiora Kal rdyiora: 
SC. €xmirtovta. — ph: see on 
247. — rt: intensifies the sar- 
casm: seem I to thee somewhat 
to cower and quail these youngling 
deities ? 


g61. A sudden change of front 
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and feeling, — far from it, — nay, 
not only far, but altogether (mod- 
Aov ye Sef being the usual phrase). 
— Arlt: 2.¢. d€ (1006), per- 
sonal (= det, 2/ s*en faut). 

962. tvarep 7AVes: See On 947. 
— tyxéver: in consonance with 
Tpoxw (941): just scurry back 
again the road thou camest. Cp. 
Eur. .F. 521 ir, éyxovetre, Hec. 
511 omevowpey, €yKovapev. 

963. ovSev ov: this attraction is 
freq. in Soph. and Eur., but only 
here and 984 in Aeschylus. 

964. “Thus stubborn, thus re- 
bellious, | To threaten” (Beaum. 
& Fl. Lsl. Princess 4.5). See on 
194. — pévror: Cp. 949. — kal moplv: 
with the whole sentence (not with 
avOadicpacty alone). 

965. Ka0dppioas: to the mari- 
time Greeks scarcely more than 
“ didst bring.” Oceanus reminded 


him (276) that anpovaé visit man, 
Hermes warns him that he has 
brought himself to wrypovat (cav- 
Tov Kabwpyiods = KaTérdevoas) — 
his haven was the scar to which he 
was clamped. Cp. Zuom. 3.3 na- 
uem ut horrisono freto | noctem 
pauentes timidi adnectunt nauitae. 
So xataxopileoOa of vessels seek- 
ing the harbor from the high sea. 
Cp. Fr. 282 76.8 wkv Kal 76 Aauby- 
pov ppevay (zzpulsiveness) eigrrrn- 
povas KaPyxe rodAa O17 Bporods. 
For the cast of the sentence (as 
differing from 276) cp. Beddoes, 
Bride's Trag. 3. 3 “The first that 
stirs brings to my sword his 
heart.” 

966 f. For thy la@y-servitude 
my hard lot, rest thee sure, I would 
not change, no, not I, 2.¢. ‘1 had 
liever bear this hard lot of mine 
than do menial service as thou.’ 
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968. olpar: / ween (ironical) 
» — this form in prose, but odouar in 
Aristophanes (a matter of verse). 
—Aarpevtew wétpa: a bold meta- 
phor. Cp. 463. Hermes reén- 
forces the sarcasm in olpae by 
mimicry of Prometheus’ phraseol- 
ogy (Aatpeias).— wérpqa 4 warpl : 
scar than sire. The similarity in 
sound makes the contrast more 
emphatic. 

970. Not ‘insult for insult,’ 
as translat and commenta- 
tors take it—rovs tBpiovras is 
subj., not obj.; ot yap avrt- 
mowouvTes ovx UBpifovow adrAdrAa 
Tyzwpovvras (Arist. Rhet. 2. 2. 


5)- The verb is used absolutely, 
as often, ¢g. Eur. Suppl. 743 
UBpl tBpilev 7° ails avraru- 
Aero. Prometheus is not. in a 
position to tBpifew. See App. 

971. Thou seemst to revel in 
thy present high position. — xn- 
Sav: prose tpuvday (the insolent 
pride that cometh of great pros- 
perity). Cp. 436, 891. 

973. Kal ot 5€: and thee too; 
xai emphasizes oé, de being the 
connective — hence this order is 
necessary (= Aé€yw d& Kai cé); 
often in Aesch., only once in 
Soph. (PAil. 1362), very freq. in 
Xen. — &y: inter. 
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974° 7 KGpe yap te: est-ce pos- 
sible qué, etc., mich kannst du doch 
etwa nicht tadeln. — yap: = yé dpa 
= ‘I was totally ignorant (that I 
was blamed) — blind before, now 
I see.’ — ovupopats: causal dat.— 
érairig: mostly with the gen. 

975. dado Ady@: as in 46. 

976. Who though treated well 
unjustly treat me ill. 

977. KAtwo: J hear (and con- 
clude from what you say). — pe- 
pynvéra: perf. after a verb of actual 
perception, denoting the pres. con- 
dition. — vécov: generic (instead 
of the specific paviav). 


978. Increase of passion, de- - 
crease of speech.—vocotp dv : 
Att. prose vogotnv av, but 3d plur. 
reg. voowev. Only two Homeric 
examples: ¢dtAotn (6 692), popoin 
(« 320) ; in the poets -o- occasion- 
ally metr? gratia. — vooeiy can be 
said of any passion that goes be- - 
yond the bounds of owdpocivy. — - 

979. The post-position of the 
neg. gives a decided effect : couldst 
be endured? Oh, n® — Cp. fr. 
294 KaKol yap €U mpaoooVvTES OK 
dVATYXETOL. 

g80. dpo.: “QO heavens, can 
you hear a good man groan and 
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not relent, | And not compassion 
him?” (Zit. Andr. 4. 1).— @por, 
768e: so in Sanskrit the quoted 
words are marked by z¢7 (thus) — 
the Greek transposes and says 
“ @uot,” that's a word Zeus has 
never learned. Cp. 34, 952, Verg. 
Aen. 6. 376 desine fata deum 
- flecti sperare precando. But Pro- 
metheus interprets: “Zeus has 
not learned aot” (to know suffer- 
ing,— “non ignara mali miseris 
succurrere digco,” says Dido, Aen. 
I. 630). 

g81. But ever-aging Time 
teaches everything (and will teach 
him). Solon says ynpaoxw 8 det 
TOAAG didacKopevos, and the old 


nurse in the Hzppolytus exclaims 
(252) roAAa Siddoxe pp 6 Todds 
Bioros. 

982. Kal pv ov ye xré.: (you 
may talk about Time teaching 
everything, but) deshrew me, tf he 
has taught you yet. — cwdpovetv: 
potse, discretion. 

983. ‘Granted, seeing that I 
am talking with thee, an under- 
ling.’ The words at the extremi- 
ties of the verse, and the neg. after 
its verb, are emphatic both in 
position and in fact. See on 255, 
979: : 

984. twarhp:) (the contemptu- 
ous darypérys and dudxovos of Pro- 
metheus. 
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985. Sooth to say, I ought — 
he deserves the favor —a debt of 
gratitude I owe. 

986. Zhou tauntest mie as 
though I were a child forsooth. 


987. ‘More witless than a wit- 


less child’—a sudden change 
from sarcasm to indignant plain- 
speaking of the truth. — mats: 
proverbial for witlessness, as Ag. 
277 matdos véas WS KapT é“uwpnow 
ghpevas (ye reprehend me as a 
thoughtless girl). Cp. Plato, 
Symp. 204 B dndrov rovrd ye Hoy 
Kat madi, Euthyd. 279 D rovro dé 
Kav mais yvoin, Gorg. 470 C dAX 
oixt Kav mais oe éAeySeev ; — 
rovSe: neuter. . 

988. éuod . . . mdpa: Aesch. 
never interposes more than two 


words, and (except here) always 
with répt. | 

989 ff. “ Thou shalt never get 
such a secret from me” (Zwo 
Gent. of Ver. 2. 5). — wporpépe- 
rar: will induce. Cp. Soph. O.7. 
358 ov yap  aKovTa mpouTpefw 
A€yetv. — yeyovfioa: = dwvycat, 
hence eizretv. 

QoI. Avpavripra : snjurzous, — 


‘mental and moral as well as 


physical (outrage ; so Eng. njury), 
whereas BAarreoGa, though often 
used fig., belongs to the sphere of 
maiming, of checking the useful- | 
ness of the object. 

g92. “I dare damnation : | To 
this point I stand” (Ham. 4. 5), 
“T contemn thy threatenings ; | 
And thou shalt know I hold a 
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power above tice” (Beaum. & FI. 
broph.3. 3), mpos Tadr itrw pev Tp, 
itw d€ dacyava. (Eur. Phoen. 521). 
— mpos Tatra: see on gI5. — alda- 
' Aotooa pAsE: red levin (the Ten- 
nysonian “fervid flame”). Cp. 
Hes. Zheog. 72 éywv Bpovriv 78 


aidadoevra. xepavvdv, Eur. Phoen. - 


183 Kepavvdv Te Pas aidadcer. 

993. Aeuxowrrépw: w/hite-feath- 
ered. Cp. Hdt. 4. 31 olke yap 7 
XLwy TTEpoicr. 

994. x®ovlos: subterranean. 
Cp. Bpvxia (1082), Eur. Hipp. 
1201 nxw xOdvios ws BpovTy Ards 
(like an earthquake), Soph. O.C. 
1606 xrimnoe pev Zevs yOovws, 
Fr. 55 wmoyatov Bpovris. — xv- 
kare: sc. Zeus. 

995-1006. “The unconquerable 
will | And study of revenge, im- 
mortal hate | And courage never 
to submit or yield, | And what is 
‘else not to be overcome; | That 
glory never shall his wrath or 


might | Extort from me: to bow 
and sue for grace | With suppli- 
ant knee ... that were low in- 
deed; | That were an ignominy 
and shame” (Milton, P.Z. 1. 
106 ff.). 

995. yudpwer: wel flect. Cp. 
kaprre. (163), B 14 éréyvapev 
dmravras.— Gere wal: ‘you think 
these threats will bend and (xaé) 
I shall tell — but they will produce 
no such effect.’ | 

996. mpos: = tro. 

997. Spa: pres. imv. seldom 
of actual perception. See Z7rans- 
actions Amer. Phil. Assoc. 32. 64. 
— viv: illative (in tragedy viv or 


‘vuy, in comedy viv). — dpwyd: 


profitable (prose wPéAupa, Ayot- 
TeX). 

998. “For what I will, I will, 
and there an end” (Zwo Gent. of 
Ver. 1.3). Cp. Eur. Azpp. 1456 
Kaptrépe. (says Theseus), xexapre- 
pytat (replies his son), Dem. 20. 
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35 ére oxomeire . . . Kal ov mada 
BeBovrAevobe, Plato, Crzto 46 A 
ovde BovActecOar ert wpa, GAG 
BeBovrctobor. — &wrar: this form 
holds down to the middle of the 
fourth century (though Isocrates 
uses €wpapyor).— 84: with a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

999 f. “Not Hermes, prolocu- 
tor of the gods | Could use persua- 
sion more pathetical” (Marlowe, 
1 Tamb. 1. 2).—TéApyoov . . . 
opOas dpovetv: sapere aude, pre- 
vail on thyself to come to thy 
senses. GMT. 903. 2. See on 
266.— @ pdrae: “What a fool 
art thou, | A ramping fool!” 
(King John 3. 1). — «wpés: re- 
garding. — op0as ppovetv: = eb 
ghpovely = cwhpovely = ed Bov- 
Aeveo bar. Cp. 1012, Plato, Protag. 
334 D ro 8 cwdpovety A€yes Ev 
gpoveiy ... 7d 8 ed dpovely ed 
BovAever Oar. — wore: at length. 

roor. “Let your rage run 
higher | Than billows raised up 
by a violent tempest, | And be, 


as that is, deaf to all entreaties ” 
(Beaum. & Fl. Double Marriage 
5- 3)-— «Opa: a common simile. 
Cp. Eur. Med. 28 ds 8& mérpos 7 
Oadacotos KAvOwv dxove, Lycophr. 
1452 «is Koya xwdov Balu, Ov. 
Met. 13. 804 surdior aequoribus. 
— Snows: only here in Aesch. in a 
simple comparison. — wapryopév : 
conative. See on 646. 

1002-1006. A fine passage for 
declamation. So Othello 3. 3 
(“ Like to the Pontick sea,” etc.). 
Cp. 987-996, 1043-1053. “Do all 
thy worst; nor death, nor Tam- 
burlaine, | Torture, or pain, can 
daunt my dreadless mind” (Mar- 
lowe, 2 Zamé. 5. 1), “Still in thy 
patient energy, | In the endur- 
ance and repulse, | Of thy im- 
penetrable spirit, | Which Earth 
and Heaven could not convulse” 
(Byron, Prometheus). 

1002. eloeXOérw oe: venzat tibt 
in mentem (napaotntw aoa). The 
aor. 3d pers. imv. with 7 also in 
Sept. 1036 (uy Soxnoarw tivi) and 
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YUVALKOPiPOLsS UTTLAT PLAT YEpav 


doai pe Seapav Tavde: tod wavTos Séw. 


EPMH= 


Aéywy Eorka 7OAAG Kal parny épely: 
Téyyn yap ovdey ovd€ palOdoon dirdss 
€uats: Sakwv d€ ordusoyv ws veolvyns 


the pres. Zum. 507 (pyd€ ris Ki- 
kAnoKerw). Here the neg. fol- 
lows the verb — hence the subjv. 
is not demanded. Of the 55 ex- 
amples of py with pres. imv. 
quoted in GS. 416 only one has 
the neg. after the verb (47. 115). 
Examples of the aor. imv. 2d pers. 
with py are extremely rare. GMT. 
260. 

1003. OmAtvous: means woygn- 
hearted (playing the woman). 

1005. With womanish supine 
supplication of hands, 7.é. raising 
my supine hands entreatingly like 
women. Cp. Verg. Aen. 3. 176 
tendoque supinas ad caelum cum 


uoce manus, 4. 204 multa Jouem . 


supplex manibus orasse supinis, 
Hor. Od. 3. 23. 1 caelo supinas si 
tuleris manus. 

1006. Adoat: as in Eng. the 
imv. changes to the inf. in 0.0. 
— Tot mavrés Sé: see on 961. 

%007. ToAAd Kal pdrny: the 
ordinary combination (like zroAAot 
Kat ayaGoi).—moAAd is the acc. 


of the inner obj., hence parnv 
(not an adj.) is parallel. The 
omission of the connective in 
Eng. shows that we, differently 
from the Greeks, look upon the 
adj. asa numeral. Cp. Zum. 144 
7) woAKa Oy afotca Kai parny 
éyo. S.-W. strangely consider 
that xai is not a connective in 
either sentence. 

1008. téyyq: art softened. — 
padOdooy: sc. kéap and cp. 399. 

1009 f. Like a new-harnessed 
colt dost champ the bit and rear 
and plunge, contending ‘gainst 
the rein. Cp. Eur. App. 1223 
éyOaxovoar OTOuLa wuptyevn yva- 
Ouots, “As a hot-proud horse 
highly disdains | To have his 
head controll’d, but breaks the 
reins, | Spits forth the ringled bit, 
and with his hoves | Checks the 
submissive ground” (Marlowe, 
Hero and L. 2). Cp. Schiller, 
Braut von Messina 1. 1 “ Hielt 
er... die Heftigbrausenden im 
Ziigel,” 1. 4 (a com. metaphor in 
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3 N b ) e a > Q ~ , 
avty Kal’ avrny ovdevds petlov obever. 
ld > oN \ aA 9 “ ~ , : 
oKxepas 0, €av py) Tots, Euors means Adyous, 


“\ ‘ “~ 
1015 OLOS OE YELMLOV Kal KaK@Y TPLKULLA, 


all languages). — Brdfy: thou art 
restive (Bia Tov oropiov, 2.2. xa- 
Awov or WaXriov = in contempt of 
the bit). 

rorr. “In impotence of fan- 
cied power” (Tennyson) — no 
real strength, but mere outward 
show. 

ro12 f. ‘Mere self-will availeth 
naught.’ The doGevés codicpa 
of Prometheus is his vain refusal 
to reveal to Zeus the danger that 
threatens him. The Titan hopes 
to compel the suzerain to make 
overtures of. peace; but Hermes 
tells him that resistance only 
means more rigorous punishment. 

1013. atrh Kad’ atriv: per se 
(without ro Kad@s dpovety, or 
unsupported by something else). 
Cp. Soph. O.7. 549 et ror vopi- 
Cas xTppa tHv avOadiav | elval te 
TOU VOU xwpis, OvK dpOHs dpoveis. 
— ovSevds petfov: = wavtos acbe- 
veotepov (litotes). The empha- 
sis is on theneg. Cp. ror! (doe- 
vel), 938. — obéver: prose dvvatat } 
preserved in Att. only in a comic 
verse and Soph. £7. 998. 

1014. Theultimatum. — onépat: 


in poetry freq. metri gratia, but 
in ordinary prose usually oxo7e, 
oxewsoOe, especially in certain 
orators. 

1015. kaxav: with yewwy as 
well as Tptxupia. Seeon2r. Cp. 
Eur. H/F. 1091 kAvdwve kal ppevov 
Tupaypatt. To the Greek a “sea 
of troubles ” is scarcely more than 
Kaxav wAnOos, so familiar is the 
metaphor. — tpikupla : third-wave 
(not “triple wave”), which, as 
the Greeks believed, was the 
greatest. The number three re- 
curs freq. in Greek superstition. 
Cp. Plato, Rep. 472 A rw dvo xv- 
pure éexvyovTe TO péywrov Kal 
xaAerwtatov THs Tpikvpias éma- 
yees. The Roman, on the other 
hand, ascribed the greatest force 
to the decima unda, to the decu- 
manus fluctus. Cp. Ov. Trist. 1. 
2. 50 posterior nono est undeci- 
moque prior. In modern writers 
the third, seventh, ninth, tenth 
are regarded as the most powerful, 
é.g. Maxwell Gray, Last Sentence 2. 
1 “Then the ninth wave... just 
in time to see the mighty tenth 
roller dash itself breast-high on the 
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1020 


pakpov O€ wnKos éexrekeuTyoas ypovou 


axsoppov nes és ddos: Atos dé Tox 
\ , 6§ . : ee, ed , 
TTNVOS KVwV Oadpowwos aieTos haBpws 


face of the cliff.” — xtpa: = unda; 
KAvowy = fluctus. 

1016. Great: shall come upon. 
—&puKros: znevitable. — pév:) (dé 
in 1020. Cp. 447)(454. — oxp(Sa : 
jagged. Cp. 281 (éxpwecon). 

1017. “With wilde thonder- 
dint and firy levene” (Wyf of 
Bath 276). The sound of these 
verses, as well as the meaning, is 
calculated to frighten, but Pro- 
metheus “Fears not the lightning 
flash | Nor the all-dreaded thun- 
der-stone,” though Hermes threat- 
ens to “pull down wrath | As hot 
as flames of hell to strike him 
quick | Into the grave of horror,” 
and what the divine messenger 
declares will surely come to pass, 
if the stubborn Titan still refuses 
to obey the command of the father, 
comes at the end of the play, as 
vividly as portrayed by Hermes 
here. , 

1018, xptwer : will bury (ber- 
gen, Old Eng. bury = conceal), 
entomb. 

1019. And the rock-arm shall 

AESCHYLUS — 20 


lift thee (as a child in the arms of 
its mother) —‘the rock shall en- 
fold thee in its embrace, thus 
hiding thy body’ (paratactic for 
Bacrtacaca xpie), “plunge at 
once... wholly out of sight, and 
sink | Past earthquake” (Tenny- 
son, Lucretius). Cp. Ar. Ran. 
704 Ta’r éxovres KUpdtwy év 
dyxddats, Archil. Fr. 22  Wvyas 
exovres Kupatuv ev dyxdAas. 
1020. pakpov S¢ pfixos: longum 
Spatium (stretch), “the long sweep 
of time ” (Tennyson), correspond- 
ing to the Eng. conception, though 
usually in Greek time is conceived 
quantitively (hence woAvs). Cp. 
Eur. O7. 72 paxpov pjKos xpovov. 
1021-1025. Observe the sibila- 
tion and see on gol. — &poppov: 
Ep. = madAuv. 
1021. Tol: 
gesture. 


with a minatory 


1022. Sadoivds alerds: ~ 
ing cagle (explanatory of the bold 


expression mtynvos Kvwv).— Ad- 
Bpws: voraciously. The rAdBpag 
is the dass. 
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1025 


kehawoBpwrov 6 Wrap éxOqudeerat. 


TOLOVOE 46\ Hou Tépua pn TL TpoTdOKa, 





— ae SUUUUUS 


a! 





Heracles rescues Prometheus 


1023. Shall tear a great shred 
of thy body. — 8iaprapfoe. paxos : 
= xKatappaxwooe (will tear to 
vags). Cp. Soph. 7r. 1103 dvap- 
Opos (joints unhinged) Koi xatep- 
paxwpévos, Xen. Cyr. 2. 2 4 
dprapos (butcher). — pdxos: pro- 
leptic, marking the effect of the 
action (the body of the gigantic 
Titan will appear to be merely a 
great rag for the eagle to ravin 
piecemeal). — “ Avec quelque lam- 
beau de sa peau bleue et verte, | 
Son coeur demi-pourr{ dans sa 
poitrine ouverte” (Gautier). — 
paxos = fpaxos = (late) Aeol. 
Bpdxos.— p is the only liquid 
which maintains in post-Homeric 


poetry both the internal doubling 
and the force of two consonants as 
an initial (Allen-Weckl.). Cp. 
Eur. /.7. 253 éxi prypiouv. 

1024. Rostro immanis uultur 
obunco | immortale iecur tundens 
fecundaque poenis | uiscera, ri- 
maturque epulis, habitatque sub 
alto | pectore; nec fibris requies 
datur ulla renatis (Vergil, denezd 
6. 597). The cumulation of epi- 
thets is intentional — both sound 
and sense are dreadful — the hiss- 
ing sigmas, the rolling rhos, and 
the raucous kappas are horriso- 
nous. — &kAnros Sarradeds: ironi- 
cal, a guest at the feast (but) 
uninvited. — raviyepos: the Lve- 
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To Atov, d\NG Tay eros TEEL. 


ov oe 


Tanrawe Kat ppovtile, pnd avdadiay 


long day. Cp. Hes. Theog. 523 6y 
nmap | noOtev dbavarov, To 0 ackero 
igov dmdvry | vuxTos, doov mpdray 
jpap edor Tavvalrrepos Opis. 

1025. And shall cram his crop 
full on thy liver black-gnawed. 
— KeAatvdBpwrov : proleptic. — 
éxOovdorerar: = xarederar. “With 
the still-growing liver feeds the 
vulture ” (Massinger, Virgin Mar. 
3. 1). 

1027 ff. Hermes speaks of a 
reliever of the Titan’s burden by 
suffering in his stead as some- 
thing not easily found, as some- 
thing one might never expect, but 
the god Chiron (Oedv Xeipwva, 
Soph. 77. 714) actually suffered a 
voluntary death for Prometheus’ 
sake (the heathen counterpart of 
the vicarious atonement). The 
messenger of Zeus knows nothing 
of Heracles’ offer of the Centaur as 
a substitute ; he is merely naming 
_ a condition that will in all proba- 
bility never be fulfilled. — S48ox0s 
tav ody mévev: successor to thy 


toils. — @ea@v ris: much more freq. 
than Oeds tis. —Gvatynrov: sum- 
less. — nvehata: = dvavyyra, Ep. 
= Att. oxoretva. — dpol: round 
about, t.¢. éy éxeivors TOUS pEpEct. 

1030. BovAeve: absolute — we- 
twracpévos : fictus. 

1031. Alav elpnpévos : sazd sooth 
)( werAacpevos. Cp. “Voila qui 
est dit,” “ Lass dir das gesagt sein.” 

1032. qv émyyeiAaro 6 difev- 
Sis eds ( Titus 1.2), “God is not 
a man that he should lie. . . hath 
he said, and shall he not do it?” 
(Numbers 23.19), “So shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth: it shall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please” (/saah 55. 11), 
ov yap éuov wadwdyperoy ovd dzra- 
TyAov, | ovd dreAevrntov 6 TL Kev 
Kehady xatavevow (A 526). 

1033. 1d Atov: this position of 
the article is freq. in trag., where 
the gen. (or equiv. adj.) of a proper 
name follows its substantive. 

1034. wamwratve Kal pdvrife : 
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TTPOMHOEY= 


1040 


3Q 2 4 _ 4 > 9 4, 
elOdrt Toi por Td’ ayyedias 


60° OdvEev, macyew dé Kaxas 


peer and ponder, i.e. look at the 
matter closely and take heed. 
1035. Be not so stupid as to 
think vaunting pride better than 
discretion. — Gpevov: neut., in- 
stead of fem. Cp. Plato, AMZeno 
(first line) dpa didaxrov 7 apern ; 
1036. fypiv pév: fo us (what- 
ever others may think). With 
the pers. pronouns, and with the 
verbs dox@ and ofuat, wev is often 
found without corresponding 8¢, 
the antithesis being discernible 
_ from the context.— ov Gxatpa: 
not unfit (litotes) = most fitting. 
1038. Cp. Isoc. 1. 34 #yav Kpd- 
TiOTOV €lvat mapa pey Tov Oe@y 
evTvyiav, Tapa 8 ypav airay ev- 
Bovdtav, Menand. 15 adBovAia ra 
mwoAAa BAGTTOvTAi. 
- 1040-1093. Zhe catastrophe. 
The anapaests do not mark the 
growing excitement of the speak- 


- first part of the trilogy. 


ers (S.-W.), but the end of the 
Introd. I. 
7.4. The symmetry of the sys- 
tems is noteworthy: 14 Prome- 
theus, 9 Hermes, 8 Chorus, 9 
Hermes, 14 Prometheus. This is 
the only certain case of anti- 
strophic responsion in closing ana- 
paests (1043-1053 = 1080-1093 
and 1054-1062 = 1071-1079). 
Vv. 1063-1070 form a mesode. 

1040. elS86rt: see on 41. — Tol: 
with a gesture of impatience at the 
reiteration (1037) of the sentiment 
expressed by Hermes (1034 f.): 
“Why, ware of this was I before 
the lackey oped his mouth.’ 

1041 f. 8: contemptuously. 
— wadoyxew 5€ ads xré.: but for 
foe to suffer ill from foe (as 1) ts 
no disgrace —as the chorus had 
charged reproachfully in 1039 (ai- 
axpov). Prometheus believes that 
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“wisdom is to know the worst at 
once.” 

1043-1046. So let the Lopkgd 
curl we down on my head 
be hurled, and heaven and earth 
convulsed with thunder and quiv- 
ering spasm of winds exasperate. 
Prometheus is “ Hurling defiance 
toward the vault of heaven,” and 
“All that the Thunderer wrung 
from him | Was but the menace 
which flung back | On him the 
torments of the rack” (Byron). 
Cp. “Pinn’d by the thunder to 
rear | His bolt-scathed front to the 
stars | And, undaunted, retort | 
"Gainst_ thick-crashing, insane, | 
Tyrannous tempests of bale | Ar- 
rowy lightnings of soul” (Matthew 
Arnold, Hezne’s Grave). — er 
esol: Ep. usage (freq. in Aesch.). 
Cp. 1089. 

1044. “The locks of the 
lightning, all bristling and whit- 
ening” (Mrs. B.).— awvpds dpof- 
xns Béorpvxos: a bold metaphor, 
but not bolder than @Aoyds péyav 
mwywva (4g. 306). The missiles 


are always the bolts, never the 
lightning. To the Greeks there 
was only one weather god. With 
veu Zeus is always the subject (ex- 
pressed or implied). The Hindus 
and the Teutons had no Zeus 
(weather god); those that bore 
his name had other functions. 
Cp. Eur. Hipp. 559 Bpovre adr- 
mupw, Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus 10 
appynkyn mupoevta aet -Cwovra Ke- 
pavvov, Bacchyl. 17, 56 mvupeeBe- 
pay aorparay, Catull. 61. 77 faces 
splendidas quatiunt comas. 

1046. ‘And let the tempest 
shake the earth from its rooted 
bases, z.¢. (roots and all) — make 
it quake to the center.’ The 
three elements are named in 
succession : air, earth, water. — 
atrais pl{as: see on 221. 

1047. xpadalvo.: only here in 
Aesch. = prose oeiot. 

1048 ff. And the billow of the 
deep with tts boisterous surge con- 
found the paths of the stars in 
the sky. “The chidden billow 
seems to pelt the clouds, | The 
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wind-shak’d surge, with high and - 


monstrous mane, | Seems to cast 
water on the burning bear” 
¢Othello 2. 1), “1 have seen | The 
ambitious ocean rage and foam, | 
To be exalted with the threaten- 
ing clouds” (/uléus Caesar 1. 
3), fluctibus erigitur caelumque 
aequare uidetur | pontus et in- 
ductas aspergine tangere nubes 
(Ovid, AZet. 11. 497), non si terra 
mari miscebitur et mare caelo (Lu- 
cret. 3. 854). — ovyxooee : archaic 


use of the opt. (a relic of the 


period when the subjv. and opt. 
were not so sharply differentiated). 
Cp. Z 164 reOvains, & Ipoir’, 7 
xaxtave. In Sanskrit the subjv. 
practically dies out early and the 
opt. usurps its functions. The 
two moods are nearly parallel in 
the oldest language. 

1051. &pSyv plere: let Azm lift 
high and hurl (dpdy : aipev :: 


aupoyv: ovpev:: plydyv: pe 
yviva). 

1052. Zhe stern vortices of 
necessity. The attribute belongs 
to the first noun, but is applied 
to the second (hypallage). If 
Necessity is stern, the blasts are 
stern. For the thought cp. Eur. 
Hec. 1295 (oreppa avayxn). 

1053. The only example of 
diaeresis in the first foot of a par- 
oemiac, exc. Eur. /r. 475, 550. 
—qwavras ... ot: at all events 
not (more emphatic than ovdapas) 
— reénforced by yé. Cp. 333. 

1054. pevorAhkrov: = 
ranged. Cp. 878. 

1056. ‘Wherein does his wish 
differ from madness ?’ — &dclawer: 
falls short. Cp. Lys. 31. 3 & te 
éym éAXcizrouue . . . THS KaTyyOpias. 
—pt ot: after the neg. idea in 
é\Acizree. GMT. 815. Negatives 
are not, however, always followed 
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py hpevas dtpov Adon 
Bpovrys poenu arépapvov. 


XOPO2 
GdXo Tu ddver Kai mapapvbod p’ 
6 Ti Kat Teioes’ ov yap oy Tou 


1065 


by py ov (eg. Soph. 0.7. 1387, 
Ant. 443, Phil. 348). — wapamal- 
av: strike the wrong chord, be 
mad. See on 581. 

1057- XGAG: SC. evy7). — pa- 
gen. with verb of want 
(merely a repetition of the idea 
in wapazaiey, as xaAq is of é\Xei- 
Wet). 

1059. ovykdpvovoar: cp. 414. 
The hyperbaton and the position 
of rats and rovde are noteworthy. 

1060 f. For the tmesis see on 
877. — perd... xopetre: = with- 
draw, though the prep. does not 
mean wth here, nor the verb draw. 
Cp. 309. — 80as: Ep. = prose ra- 
xéews. — tpov: = tyuerépas (which 
does not occur in Aesch.).— ph: 
prose tva py.— nrhidoy: daze, 
smite to tdtocy. 

1062. arépapvov: ard. So in 
Eng. a hard clap. The ‘thunder’s 


a 
VLOV : 
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bellowing ’ is the deafening roar. 
See on 190. Cp. 1082. 

1063-1070. “He that can en- 
dure | To follow with allegiance a 
fallen lord, | Does conquer him 
that did his master conquer ” (4z- 
tony and Cleopatra 3. 2). Cp. 
Menand. 263 idias vouile Trav 
pirwv Tas oupdopds, 276 Kpiver 
dirovs 6 xatpos Os ypuvodv 76 7p, 
Eur. Suppl. 867 pidros 7° adn Bis 
Rv hiro mapovoi te | Kal py ma- 
povow* dv dpiOpds ov rods. 

1063. ‘Some other topic, pray 
— try your powers of persuasion 
on something in which you will 
have some reasonable hopes of 
prevailing on me.’ Cp. 522. 

1064 f. ‘For surely this speech 
(full of effrontery) is not to be 
endured.’ — wapéoupas: swept in, 
ie. lugged in (dxaipws). Aris- 
tophanes in £7. 526 uses the word 
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Mas pe KehevErs KAKOTHT AOKEW; 

‘ AQ? 9 ‘ 4 sf) 7 
PETA TOVO 6 TL Xp7) TWacyew Hero’ 
TOUS TpoddTas yap picéiy ewabor, 


¥ 
KOUK €OTL VOOS 
1070 


of Cratinus, who “swept away 


trees,” like a torrent, carrying | 


everything beforehim. Here Her- 
mes has swept into his discourse 
a word that should not be there. 
The nymphs feel insulted that 
he should attribute to them such 
principles. . The herald of the 
high court has forgot his savoir 
faire to intimate thus blunder- 
ingly that the Oceanides could 
be capable of such conduct. — 
tlytév: Ep. = dvacyerov. — xa- 
kétnr doxetv: .cp. Eur. Suppl. 
872 aAAnv xpyoTér HoKyKOTA. 
(practis'd another kind of excel- 
lence). 

1067. The nymphs do not be- 
lieve in such advice as Photinus 
gives Achoreus (Beaum. & FI. 
False One 1.1): “ And though "tis 
noble to a sinking friend | To lend 
a helping hand, while there is 
hope | He may recover . . . when 
all his hopes are dead, | To drown 
him, set thy foot upon his head,” 
or that “ what man hath of frendes 
the fortune, | Mishap wil make 
hem enemyes, I gesse, | This pro- 
verbe is ful sothe and ful comune” 
(Chaucer, Balthazar), but rather 


a >’ Y > > ne 
Tn00 nvr’ anéstvca paddov. 


in that expressed in the lines, “ Ill 
yet follow.| The wounded chance 
of .Antony, though my reason |. 
Sits in the wind against me” 
(Antony and Cleopatra 3.8). The 
Chorus believes “ @yoavpds péyas 
€or dyabds idos” and “dire 
pou €v TH avayKy pov Kat py év TH 
omatadAy pov ( prosperity).” — 
pera: only here with the sing. in 
Aesch. The orig. meaning of the 
prep. (med-, mid) was probably 
still felt (hence the plural). 

1068. mpodéras: alluding (if to 
anybody) to Themistocles. 

1069. vé~os: see on 225. — 
épa8ov: with the inf., but in 62 
with the participle. Cp. Z 444 


pabov eupevae éoOd\ds. GMT. 
gI5. 

1070. The  caesura_ before 
pardAov is unaccompanied by 


the usual diaeresis after the first 
foot. — darérrvoa : gnomic aor. 
GMT. 60. The adj. is found in 
Eum.191 anorrvetot Oeots. Com- 
pare “,] never yet was traitor to 
my friends | The laws of friend- 
ship I have ever held | As my 
religion” (Chapman, Duke of 
Byron 2. 1). 
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EPMH= 


add’ obv peuvnc? ayw mporéya’ 


pnde mpdos arns Onpabetoa 
pemlnabe TUX nv, wnd€ wor etary 
ws Zevs vas els ampoorrov 


1075 
Vas QAUTAS. 


Koux e€aidvys ov6€ AaP pains 


why eoBadev: py Sir’, adrat 8 
eldvian yap 


, : ” 
els dmEpavTov OikTVOY aTNsS 


éuTrexOnoca? vm avoias. 
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1071. pésvynoGe: four times in 
Aesch. with acc. vez, never acc. 
personae. 

1078. /nto the ineluctable net 
of disaster (“tangled in the fold 
of dire necessity ”).— Aesch. is 
fond of the expression dikrvov 
arys. Cp. Ag. 360 dovAcias ydy- 
yapov atys mavadwrov (slavery’s 
sweep-net of sorrow) 1048, 1376, 
Ibycus, Fr. 2 és daewpa Sixrva 
Kuspidos ; Stat. Stlv. 5. 155 leti 
plagae. — daépavrov: cp. 6 340 
Secpot dmeipoves. — ets: vivid for 
éy. Cp. 228, 361, Ens. 29 és Opo- 
vous kabiLavw. — &rns : forty-four 
times in Aesch. (thirty-three of 
bloodshed ; the rest of destruction 
in a more general sense). 

1079. tr dvolas: = dvoig = 


- 60 dvovayv. 


‘\ ‘ y 3 , 4 
Kal pny epyw KouKere pv0@ 


See on 170. Cp. Ag. 
541 évOaxpvey Gupacw xapas Uv7o. 
1080. Hermes soars skyward. 
A storm bursts. Cp. Hes. Theog. 
706 ovv O dveyou vooiy Te Kovw 
O dpa éeodapayov, | Bpovryv re 
oreporny te, Kal aifadrdevra xKe- 
pauvov (wind and earthquake and 
dust in wild tumult, and thunder 
and lightning and fiery levin). 
“What raging of the sea! shak- 
ing of earth! | Commotion in the 
winds! . . . Divert and crack, 
rend and deracinate” (77ozlus 
and Cressida 1.3). “ Such sheets 
of fire, such burst of horrid thun- 
der, | Such groans of roaring wind 
and rain” (King Lear 3. 2). 
1081-1088. The sublime ful- 
fillment of the threat in 989-996: 
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Bpvxia 8 nye wapaprvKarar 
Bpovris, €duxes 8 €xAdptrovor 
orepomns Camupor, oTpop.Bor S€ Kdovey 


1085 


ey, 7 ~ > 9» 4 
ciiiooovot oxipTg 8 avepwv 


Tvevpata mavTwy eis aAAnAG 


OTdow avrinvovy arodeKvipeva’ 


“Vor ihm bebte der Berg und 
hinter ifm sanken die Felsen zit- 
ternd herab ” (Klopstock, Mess. 2. 
369), “ Then the earth shook and 
trembled; the foundations also of 
the hills moved and were shaken, 
because he was wroth” (Psalms 
18. 7).—For the imitation of 
thunder and lightning the ancients 
had a thunder-mill (Bpovretov), 
which consisted of bags of stones 
rolled down over bronze plates 
back of and under the stage. 
The kxepavyvooxoreiov was a high 
mepiaxtos. Much of the storm- 
scene was necessarily left to the 
spectator’s imagination ; but in the 
production of thunder there seems 
to be no good reason for believing 
that, even in Aeschylus’ time, the 
ingenuity of the Athenian was 
taxed more than that of the mod- 
ern playwright. 

1080. xal phv: calls attention 
sharply to a new phase — grim 
earnest now (épyw), no longer 
idle talk (pv6w). 

ro8x. “The voice of thy thun- 


der was in the heaven: the light- 
nings lightened the world: the 
earth trembled and _ shook” 
(Psalms 77. 18). 8 
1082. And thunder subterrane 
reverberates withal, “Some sub- 
terrane | And rocking power of 
the internal world” (Byron).— 
Bpvxla: = troBpuyia (under the 
surface). Cp. 993 f. | 
1083 f. And fiery sigsag light- 
ning-flashes gleam and whirlwinds 
whirl and twirl the dust. —Ouxes : 
in speaking of Demosthenes’ /t- 
mina Cicero says that they would 
not have been so effective, had they 
not been mumeris contorta (Or. 


234).—Ldarvpo: exceedingly livid. 


Cp. Pers. 316 CardnOy. — xdviv: 7 
also Suppl. 180, 782. 

1086 f. All the winds in 
great contention with opposing 
blasts leap together. — avrlarvowv : 
i. Similar lengthenings in ana- 
paests are found in Ar. Av. 216, 
579; usually only B, y, 8 before 
A, », v, lengthen in thesis in dra- 


matic poetry. 
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, 3 . SN , 
, Evrterdpaxras 8 aifhp movte. 


TOLAO én Ewot pur Ardler 


1090 


Tevxovoa PoBov oreiyer pavepuas. 


s \ 2 A , > , 

@ pnTpos euns oéBas, w TavTwY 
IN “\ 4 ey 2 

aldnp Kowov daos eihicowr, 

ésopas p as ExdiKa Tao Kw. 


1088. The waves are so high 
that they seem to unite with the 
clouds. — tvvrerdpaxra: : vv is 
demanded by the meter in only 
three instances in Aeschylus. 

1090. tTevxovoa: Ep. and Lyr. 
= prose wapéxovoa, but rare in 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

I0QI. pyrpds éufis oeBas : see on 
go2. 

1093. &Sixa mécyo: = doika 
TaoxXw = ddikotvpat, and, as Aris- 
totle says (/ehet. 1. 13. 5), €ore dy 
TO doixeicOat TO brs ExdvTos Ta 





; if a6 —— a, 


ddixa tacyxev. —In the words as 
éxdixa macy, the final words of 
the first play of the trilogy, spoken 
as he is being hurled into the 
depths of Tartarus, Prometheus 
gives vent to all the indignation 
of his soul at the unjust treatment 
he is receiving from the king he 
has helped to the throne. — 
“When he that should reward, 
forgets the men | That purchased 
his security, tis virtue | To boast 
a merit” (Shirley, Zhe Tractor 
be): 





The Liberation of Prometheus by Heracles 


FRAGMENTS OF THE 
IIPOMH®ETS ATOMENO® 


I 
(201 Herm., 191 Dind., go f. Nauck) 
*Hropev — 
Tovs Govs aPdovs Tovade, Tpopnfed, 
Seopov Te md0o0s 768 Erroysopevor. 
éreita KaTaréyovat donv yopay ér7nrOor, 


TH pev Sidvpov xPovds Evpaéirns 
péeyav 70 "Acias réppova Paow. 
Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Euxin. p. 19. 


II 
(202 H., 192 D., 192 N.) 
Powidredov 7° épvOpas iepov 
U “A 
xevpa Oaraoons 
la , > 9 “A 
Xadkoxépavvoy te Tap OKxeav@ 
Liuvyv tmavtotpodov AiOidrer, 
93> e€ ld 9 > AN 
uv oO mavrom7ns HAtos avec 
a > 9 4 , 4 7 9 
xpar abavaroy kaparov 0 tmmwv 
Beppais vdaTos 


padakov Tpoxoats avatrave. 
Strabo I. 33. 
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III 


Titanum suboles, socia nostri sanguinis, 
generata Caelo, adspicite religatum asperis 
uinctumque saxis, nauem ut horrisono freto 
noctem pauentes timidi adnectunt nauitae. 
Saturnius me sic infixit Iuppiter, 

Jouisque numen Mulciberi adsciuit manus. 
hos ille cuneos fabrica crudeli inserens 
perrupit artus: qua miser sollertia 
transuerberatus castrum hoc Furiarum incolo. 
Iam tertio me quoque funesto die 

tristi aduolatu aduncis lacerans unguibus 
Iouis satelles pastu dilaniat fero ; 

tum iecure opimo farta et satiata affatim 
clangorem fundit uastum, et sublime auolans 
pinnata cauda nostrum adulat sanguinem ; 
quom uero adesum inflatu renouatum est iecur, 
tum rursum taetros auida se ad pastus refert. 
Sic hanc custodem maesti cruciatus alo, 
quae me perenni uiuom foedat miseria ; 
namque, ut uidetis, uinclis constrictus Iouis 
arcere nequeo diram uolucrem a pectore. 

Sic me ipse uiduus pestes excipio anxias, 
amore mortis terminum anquirens mali; 

sed longe a leto numine aspellor Iouis, 
atque haec uetusta saeclis glomerata horridis 
luctifica clades nostro infixa est corpori, 

e quo liquatae solis ardore excidunt 

guttae, quae saxa assidue instillant Caucasi. 
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IV 
(205 H., 194 D., 194 N.) 
immTav ovav T dxELa Kat TAVPwY yovas 
Sovs avridovra Kai mover éxdéxTopa. 
Plut. Moral. p. 98 c. 
V 
(212 H., 205 D., 200 N.) 
dypevs 5° ’Amd\Awv dpObv iBvor BéXos. 
Plut. Moral. p. 757 d. 
VI 
(213 H., 201 D., 201 N.) 
9 A 4 A , ‘4 
€xOpovd tarpds pro ToUTO Pidtarov TéKvoP. 
' Plut. Vit. Pomp. c. 1. 
Vil 
(206 H., 198 D., 196 N.) 


éreta 8 Hers Sypov evdiKadTatov 

“A € ld \ 4 
Bpotav aravrwy Kat dirokevararor, 
TaBious, w’ ovr’ adpotpov ove yaropos 


* réuver SixeAr apoupav, add’ avréo7ropot 


yvat dépovart Bioroy adbovov Bporois. 
Stephanus Byzant. s.v. “A Btot. 
VIII 
(208 H., 203 D., 198 N.) 


GAN’ irmdkns Bpwrjpes evvopor UKvOar. 
Strabo 7. 300. 
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IX 
(209 H., 195 D., 195, 206 N.) 
evleiay Epme THVOE* Kal TpwTLOTA peV 
Bopeddas n&ers mpds mvods, wv’ ebdaBou 
orTpopBov kararyilovra, py o avapracy 
Sucyecpw méuduyt ovarpepas advw. 
éml d€ THS pavidos o avtds dyawy év IIpopnbet: 

éfevdaBov dé wy oe tpooBddAn aropa 

méugé. mKpot yap Kou dia Cons atpotl. 

Galen, 9. 385 (ed. Charter) 


x 
| (z10 H., 196 D., 199 N.) 
n&eus Sé Atyvav eis atdpBnrov atparov, 
y > 9 _A Y +] i) A w~ o ¥ 
ev? ov payns, Tad oda, Kat Jovpds rep av 
4 Y 4 Y Q 4 “~ 

Mépwper* TEeTPwTaL yap wE Kat BéXn Aurrew 
evrav@’: édéocbat 8 ovrw’ ex yaias \iBov 
gy, 3 A “~ ~ a, > Y 4 
é€eus, €mel Tas yapos éeott padOakds. 
> J A  ] 3 ~ Ya > ~«6e Q > ~ 
dav 8 dunyavourrd o° 6 Zevs oixrepet, 
vehéednv & vrepryav vipdou yoyyt\wv mérpwv 
vrooK.ov Oyoe xOdv’, ots Emata ov 

Q 14 e 4 4 4 
Barov Sido padiws Alyuy orparov. | 


Strabo 4. 182. 
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APPENDIX 


A. MANUSCRIPTS 


MZ: codex Mediceus (Laurentianus 32. 9) in the library of Lorenzo dei 
Medici, Florence, by far the aldest and best; contains all the 
plays of Aeschylus except parts of the Agamemnon. 

a: codex Marcianus 468 (now in the same library as 1/7), a fifteenth 
century copy of 47. 

6: codex Parisinus 2886, fifteenth century, probably a copy of 47; con- 
tains all the plays except the Agamemnon and the Choephort. 

c: codex Florentinus (Laurentianus 318), fourteenth century; contains 
all the plays except the Choephori and the Supplices. 

d. codex Marcianus 616, in the library of St. Mark, Venice, probably 
a copy of 4, thirteenth century (probably); contains the same 
plays as ¢ (except a part of the Agamemnon). 

é: codex Farnesianus, in the Museum at Naples, fourteenth century 
_ (same plays as c and @); contains the revision of Demetrius 
Triclinius. 


The following facsimiles may be mentioned : — 
1. Aeschyli quae supersunt in codice Laurentiano veterrimo quoad effici 
potuit et ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis descripta edidit 
R. Merkel. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano, MDCCCLXXI. 
2. L’Eschilo Laurenziano. Facsimile pubblicato sotto gli auspici del 
ministero dell’ Istruzione pubblica, Florence, 1896. 


B. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(The tragedies of Aeschylus have evoked a prodigious literature; texts, editions 
with notes, translations, and treatises on the poet's works aggregate several thou- 
sand; hence only a small portion of them can be mentioned here.] 


. EDITIONS 


Besides those given with full titles below the following earlier edi- 
tions may be named: Turnebus (Paris, 1552), Robortelli (Venice, 1552), 
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Canter (Antwerp, 1580), Stanley (Lofidon, 1663), Pauw (The Hague, 
1745), Schiitz (Halle, second edition, 1809), Blomfield (Cambridge, 
1810; seventh edition, 1837), Bothe (1831), Fix (1843). 


a. Principal Editions containing all the Plays 


DINDORF, W.: Poetarum scenicorum Graecorum fabulae superstites et 
perditarum fragmenia, Leipzig, fifth edition, 1869. a 

AHRENS, E. A. J.: Aeschylt tragoediae septem et perditarum frag- 
menta. Editionem G. Dindorfii recognovit, Paris, 1877. 

PALEY, F. A.: Zhe tragedies of Aeschylus, with an English commen- 
tary, London, 1879. 

KIRCHHOFF, A.: Aeschylt tragoediae, Berlin, 1880. 

WEIL, H.: Aeschyli tragoediae, Paris, 1884. 

WECKLEIN, N.: Aeschyli fabulae cum lectionibus et scholits codicts 
Medicez. Volumen primum, textus, scholia, apparatus criticus. 
Volumen alterum, appendix coniecturas virorum doctorum minus 
certas continens, Berlin, 1885. An important edition, containing 
a perfect mine of conjectures. 

WECKLEIN, N.: AloyvdAov Apdyara oylopueva kat droAwXOrwy droo7rd- 
opara peta e&yyytikGv Kal KptTiKGy onpeboewy TH TvvEepyacia. 
Evyeviov Zwpapidov éxdiddpeva t7d N. Wecklein. Tépos dSevrepos 
meprexwv Ipopnbéa ‘Ixéridas cai "Aroomdopata. Athens, 1896. 
The most comprehensive edition yet published. The first volume 
(Athens, 1892) contains a general introduction, the Persae, and 
the Septem. 

CAMPBELL, L.: Aeschyli tragoediae, London, 1898. 

SIDGWICK, A.: Aeschyli tragoediae cum fabularum deperditarum frag- 
mentés poctae vita et operum catalogo, Oxford, 1903 —. 


b. Editions of the Prometheus 


SCHOMANN, G. F.: Des Aeschylus gefesselter Prometheus. Griechisch 
und deutsch, mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und dem (nachgedtch- 
teten) gelosten Prometheus, Greifswald, 1844. 

HERMANN, G.: Aeschylus, Prometheus vinctus, Berlin, 1852. 

HARTUNG, J. A.: Aeschylus, Prometheus. Griechisch mit metrischer 
Uebersetzung und priifenden und erklarenden Anmerkungen, 
Leipzig, 1852. 

MEINEKE, A.: Prometheus vinctus cum scholiis Medicets, in usum 
pratlectconum, Berlin, 1853. 
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WEIL, H.: Aeschylus, Prometheus, Giessen, 1864. 

SCHMIDT, L.: Aeschylos, Prometheus, Berlin, 1870. 

WECKLEIN, N.: Aeschylus, Prometheus nebst den Bruchstiicken des 
IIpounbeds Avopevos. Fir den Schulgebrauch erklart, Leipzig, 
1872; Berlin, 1885. 

ALLEN, F. D.: Translation of Wecklein’s second edition (1878), 
Boston, 1891. 

PALEY, F. A.: Aeschyli Prometheus vinctus brevi commentario instruc- 
tus, London, 1846; fourth edition, 1879. 

WEIL, H.: Eschyle, Prométhée enchainé. Texte grec publié et annoté 2 
usage des classes, Paris, 1884. 

STEPHENSON, H. M.: Aeschylus, Prometheus vinctus, London, 1885. 

GLAZEBROOK, M. G.: Aeschylus, Prometheus vinctus, London, 
1887. 

PALEY, F. A.: Prometheus Chained of Aeschylus ; with brief notes for 
young students, London, 1896. 

SIKES AND WILLSON: Zhe Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus ; with 
introduction and critical and explanatory notes, London, 1898. 

PLAISTOWE AND MILLS: Aeschylus, Prometheus; with introduction, 
text, notes, vocabulary, test papers, and translation, London, 1904. 


2. TRANSLATIONS 


Besides the older translations of Mrs. Browning, Robert Potter (Lon- 
don, 1779; and with an introduction by Henry Morley, 1886), John 
Stuart Blackie (London, 1850), and E. H. Plumptre (London, second 
edition, 1873), the play has been done into English verse recently by 
Lewis Campbell (London, 1890), by Paul E. More (Boston, 1900), 
by E. R. Bevan (London, 1902), and others. Among the German 
translations may be mentioned Donner’s (Deutsch in den Versmassen 
der Urschrift, Stuttgart, 1854), and Todt’s (Die Tragédien des Aeschylus 
verdeutscht, Prag, 1891). 


3- CRITICAL TREATISES 
a. Text 


WINCKELMANN, C.: Observationes in Aesch. Prom. eitusdemque fabulae 
in germ. translatae specimen, Salzwedel, 1834. 

REISIG, C.: LZimendationes in Aeschyli Prometheum. Reprinted in 
Ritschl’s Opuscula, I, pp. 378-393. 
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WIESELER, FR.: Adversaria in Aeschyli Prometheum vinctum, Got- 
tingen, 1843. 

SCHOMANN, G. F.: Mantissa animadversionum ad Aeschyli Prome- 
theum (1845). Reprinted in Opuscula, III, pp. 81-94. 

KIEHL, E. J.: Aeschylea, Leyden, 1850. 
WIESELER, FR.: Zu Aeschylos’ Prometheus (Philologus, IX, pp. 716— 
722); and schedae criticae in Aeschyli Prometheum (1860). 
FRITZSCHE, F. V.: De Aeschylo G. Hermanni, Rostock, 1880; and 
Miscellanea, 1882. 

REUTER, A.: De Promethec Septem Persarum fabularum codicibus 
vecenttoribus, Rostock, 1883. 

Nauck, A.: Kritsche Bemerkungen, Petersburg, 1885. 

SCHMIDT, F. W.: Kritische Studien 2u den griechischen Dramattkern, 
Berlin, 1886. | 

CoBeET, C. J.: De locts quibusdam in Aeschyli Prometheo et scholits 
antiguis ad hanc tragoediam (Mnemosyne, N. S. XIV, p. 121 ff.). 

FLACH, Hans: Zum Prometheus des Aeschylos (Jahrbiicher fiir Philo- 
logie, Vol. 129, p. 827 ff.). 

NEWMAN, F.: Comments on the Text of Aeschylus, London, 1891. 

Comments on isolated passages in the journals (such as Schiitz, 

Rhein. Mus. XI, p. 315, Hoffmann, Veue Jahrb. f. Phil. for 1885, 
on v. 331) are too numerous to mention here. 


b. Zheological 


BLUMNER, H.: Die [dee des Schicksals in den Tragidien des Aeschylos, 
Leipzig, 1814. 

WAGNER, F. C.: De Aeschyli fabula Prometheo, Marburg, 1824. 

KECK, H.: Der theologische Charakter des Zeus in Aesth. Prometheus- 
Trilogie, Gliickstadt, 1851. 

SCHOMANN, G. F.: Vindictae Jovis Aeschylé (Opuscula, III, pp. 95- 
119); and Uber den Prometheus des Aeschylos (pp. 120-139) ; 
and Noch ein Wort iber Aeschylos’ Prometheus, Greifswald, 
1859. 

CAESAR, J.: Der Prometheus des Aeschylos; zur Revision der Frage 
iiber seine theologische Bedeutung, Marburg, 1859. 

STEUSLOFF, B.: Zeus und die Gotthett bei Aeschylos, Lissa, 1867. 

SCHWARZ, PAuL: Die Darstellung des Zeus tm Prometheus des Aeschy- 
lus, Salzwedel, 1875. 
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CAMPBELL, L.: Zhe /ntention of Aeschylus in the Prometheus-Trtlogy 
(Academy, 1877, No. 271, p. 43). 
FISCHER, F. F. C.: De deo Aeschyleo, Amsterdam, 1892. 
See also Dollinger’s Hetdenthum und Judenthum, Regens- 
berg, 1859; and Welcker’s Griechische Gétterlehre, Il, pp. 246- 
278, Gottingen, 1859. 


c. The Trilogy 


SCHLEGEL, A. W. VON: Vorlesungen iiber dramatische Kunst, I, 
p. 164. 

WELCKER, F. G.: Die Aeschyleische Trilogie Prometheus und die Ka- 
birenwethe zu Lemnos, Darmstadt, 1824; and Macktrag zu der 
Schrift tiber die Aesch. Tril., Frankfurt a. M., 1826. 

HERMANN, G.: De Aeschyli Prometheo soluto (1828). Reprinted in 
his Opuscula, IV. 

SCHMIDT, J. H. T.: De Prometheo vincto, Augsburg, 1831. 

FEUERBACH, A.: De Promethei Aeschyli consilio atque indole (Nach- 
gelassene Schriften, ed. Hettner, Brunswick, 1853). 

CAESAR, J.: Review of Schomann’s edition, in the Zeitschrift fiir das 
Alterthum (1845, No. 41). 

KRUGELSTEIN, E.: Pauca de consilio Aeschyli in Promethet fabula com- 
ponenda, Gotha, 1845. 

HERMANN, G.: De Prometheo Aeschyleo, Leipzig, 1845. 

SCHOMANN, G. F.: Uber den Prometheus des Aeschylos, Zeitschrift f. 
d. Alterthum (1846, No. 111). 
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C. CRITICAL NOTES ON THE TEXT 


[For American Journal of Philology the abbreviation A.J. P. has been used ; 
for Transactions of the American Philological Association, TAPA; and for the 
Proceedings of the same, PAPA. For the names of the editors mentioned in the 
critical notes, consult the Bibliography. ] 


2. & olpov: Mss., dvcouov (douov) Weil, dxvpov F. W. Schmidt, 
és alav (preceded by Sxv0av) Nauck. — &Bporov: schol. & 78, schol. Ar. 
Ran. 814, dBardv t M, dBarov recc., Weckl. (now), S.-W. The vari- 
ant is probably very old. Cp. Soph. PAdl. 1-2”Axtn... dotirros ovd 
 oixoupevy (= a@Bporos, which seems more appropriate in our passage). 
When Prometheus describes the place, he speaks of rovd ayetrovos 
mayov (270), and Hephaestus declares that he will fasten him rod 
dravOpuTrw rayy, tv ovre dwviyv ovre tov popdyv Bpotav cpa (21). 
The Titan is pinioned oxoméAos év axpots (143), mpos méTpas tyyAo- 
Kpypvos (5), but the xopydai are not aBaro (Eur. Jon 86). Cp. 
Prom. 722, Eur. Phoen. 809 eis aBarov pis (guo nemo penetrare 
potest), Hat. 4. 25 ovpea re yap tWyAa arordpve &Bata. Kai oideis ode 
iepBaiver, Xen. An. 4.1.20 BAdhov, edn, pds Ta Gpy Kat ie ws Bara 
mavta, 5.6.9 6 TlapBenos dBaros ... éyw pév ovv ov xaAerqv . . . vopilw 
THv mopeay GAAG wavTdracw advvarov, Plato, Legg. 892 E ei dud Baros 
éore. .. ef 6€ dBatos, Soph. Fr. 85 és re raBata Kai mpds Ta Bara. 
True, the epithet means also a nemine adhuc visitatum (Eur. H. F. 
851 aBarov xwpav, Fr. 740 dBarovs Aepavas), or guo ingredt non licet 
(Bacch. 10, Phoen. 1751 onxds aBaros) ; but here the idea is rather ovx 
oixoupevny épynpiav, not dorurrov yyv. Cp. Xenophon’s oraOpuot épypor 
and méAes épyyot )( oixovpevat— “desert, unfrequented . . . than 
flourishing peopled towns ” (7wo Gent. Verona 5. 4). 6. d&Sapavrivev 
Seopav ev dpptikrois wéSats: schol. Ar. Ran. 814, ddapavrivas medynowv 
év appyKtos 7éTpats M, odyvav év dp. réedats Lowinski. Stanley’s con- 
jecture wedav is improbable, since the tragic poets avoided as much as 
possible the gen. plur. of the first declension. 13. épweSav Orv: JZ, €. 
avy Herm., é. parav Hart., éumeda pe Ere Heimsoeth, éurdduopa ov 
Lowinski, qv mévwy ér Zakas. 16. oxeOeiv: Elmsley, cyeBav M7. 
17. evwoptdterv: Porson (after glosses of Hesych. and Photius), éfwptd- 
fev M (which is explained by the schol. €w dpas xai ppovridos zrotet- 
oOo). Neither the verb nor the deriv. from @pa (€£wpos) occur. 
20. @wdyw: recc., Torw M (not exactly congruous with zpoo7acca- 
Aevow). 21. eryntpov: Elms., éryipw J, arynvpw rece. 36. The 
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idea is “It boots thee not to be compassionate” (Rich. //, 1. 3). 
39. Cp. Ar. Vesp. 834 as Sewav 7 piroywpia. 41. olév te; was: MV, 
movov Te; mas Hart. The latter’s objection that disobedience to Zeus .- 
zs possible is not well founded. See note. 42. alel ye: rec., dei re MY, 
aiat té Elms., det ov Hart. 43. Tournier proposes TwOE for rovoe 
(Rev. de Phil. for 1878, 11. 176). 45. The meaning of yepwvagia is 
made clear by réyvy two lines below: “That of theyr stele, by thy 
crafte, condatur mihi galea,” says Thersytes to Mulciber in an Old 
Eng. Play. 49. érax04: Stanley, épdx6y Mss., Blomf., Dind., érpwOn 
Abresch, érdy6y Schaefer, C. G. Haupt, éxpavOy Reisig, épdxOn Cae- 
sar, érpaOy Wieseler, érwx8n Merkel, dexOy Fritzsche, rapavra rpacce 
Lowinski. Meissner reads érpayxOn Oeoioe wAHV Tov Koipavety, Weil 
érpaxOn Zyvi Oeotor xoipavetv. The trag. poets use dyGevos, not érayOys, 
so far as we can judge from the extant plays ; but the fact that the latter 
does not appear in the other six dramas is not sufficient to determine 
that it did not belong to the Aeschylean thesaurus; and the word 
is common enough in Plato. dsexOyjs occurs only Soph. Ant. 50. 
51. totrSe: Mss., roicdé r Elms., Meineke, roiad ért Reisig, xai rotad 
Blomf., rotadé y' Hart., roicd éyw M. Schmidt, éyvwxa kayo Nauck, 
tis 8 ov; Weil, xairés Burges (who changes ovdev to ovd ev), Nauck. 
54. WéA&sas recc., Weckl., Dind., Yar 47, Blomf., S.-W. The two 
words are often confused. 56. Pauw’s change of the Mss. Oetve to Oet- 
vwy and Bothe’s to Oefvas are unwarranted. 59. wépov: MSS., zropovs 
Blomf., Dind., Dion. Hal. (Anz. Rom. 7. 36), Marcellin. (Vita Thuc. 5) 
schol. Ar. Ey. 759 (who says that zropous is generally written instead of 
awopov). Herm. maintains that the Mss. reading is correct. In &g. 
759 mépov is not metrically possible. The reading in Marcellinus and 
Dionysius does not prove that wépov is wrong. In 477 the sense is 
different. 60. Svaexdttws: M7, duvcexBAyrus rec., dSucexBdAws Heim- 
soeth. 66. td orévw: Weckl., drocrevw MM (first hand), treporevw 
rec., Blomf., vrep orévw Bothe, S.-W., dcov orevw Heimsoeth. vzep 
crept in from the next verse. 77. ye: recc., ce WZ, re m’. 80. tpayv- 
tira: most editors, rpay’ryta 7, Blomf. The word is oxytone in the 
Attic of the best period. 87. réxvys: Mss., rvyys recc., Blomf. (merely 
a correction for réyvys misunderstood; the latter gives the sense re- 
quired with éxxvAicOjon). 89 f. Nauck reads ryyai re rorapov mov- 
Tiwv Te Kupatwv vinptOpov ayxdAicpa. The poetical yéAaopa of the 
Mss. is given up by some critics for such frigid conjectures as y' éAaopa. 
(Pauw), xdyAaopa (Toup), dyeAacpa (Tyrwhitt). The meaning is 
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clear: “un rayon de soleil qui sourit dans l’ondée.” The motion of 
the waves which intensifies the effect of the rapid movement of the 
light, helps out the suggestion of laughter; but motion is not sound. 
The Platonic éxyeAay is different. — wappfirop: recc., rappytop MM. 
93. alklatow: editors, aikiascoe AZ. 94. Tov pupierf: Oberdick, fol- 
lowing the schol., conjectured rpiopupiern (Zettschr. fiir dst. G. 22. 
328). 96. énip’: most editors, €€edp’ 7, Blomf. 99. wij: Turnebus, 
moi M.— wore: MSS., wore Weckl. 

100. téppara trav’ émiretkar: 17, réppa recc., répya Tovd Elmsl., 
Téppatitavd éemuxéeAca Coenen (De comparationibus et metaphoris apud 
Atticos praesertim poetas, Utrecht, 1875). 108. Dahnhardt conjectured 
imelevypot from the glosses of the later Mss. (iwexupa, tandOov). But 
évCevyvivan is so common in this metaphorical sense that no change is 
required. Cp. 578, Eur. Suppl. 1229 év dpxows Cevgoua, Hel. 1654 év 
yapous eLedx Oar, El. 98 f., Med. 161 ff. dpxois évdyoapeéva, Soph. O.C. 
526, Biri dry évedyoe. 109. Onpdpar: Mss., Onpdoas Canter, Swpodpar 
Heimsoeth. 112. rowvSe: recc., Dind., Weckl., rouacde 17, Blomf., 
S.-W., rows 5¢ Winckélmann, rowdode Raspe. Prometheus refers to the 
character of the crime (not of the punishment), on which he enlarges 
when the chorus appears. ' Cp. 563, 620. — dprAaxnpdrev: MSS., dzrAa- 
xknpatwv Porson, Blomf. 113. traOplou: Blomf. and most editors, 
traiOpios Mss., S.-W.—Secpotor: Mss., decpots Paley, C. G. Haupt, 
S.-W. — apovoeAotpevos: Weckl., M. Schmidt, Fritzsche, reraccadev- 
p-évos Robortel., C. G. Haupt, S.-W., racoadevpevos (first accent crossed 
out) /, macoaXevros recc. (wv being added by Turn.), manifestly a 
correction of the reading in W/, rpoomemappévos Dind. The original 
accent of 7acaaXevpevos points to a displaced paroxytone. The first 
word of the verse requires an explanatory epithet, daacOpios hinting at 
some indignity. Cp. 454, where the rare word mpovoeAovpevoy became 
mpooeAovpevov and mpoonAovpevov (Cp. mpoonA@o Oa Lucian, Prom. 1.1). 
114. @a@: Dind.,d da éa éa MSs., S.-W. 116. @edovros: rec., Jedoouros 
M.— wexpapévyn: for the idea cp. Plato, Syf. 202 E rav 76 datpdvov 
petagy éore Oeov re kal Ovyrod, Isoc. 10. 28 é& dvdpos pév Kal Tavpou 
pepeypevyns. 117. Pauw would insert ris after repuovov, Butler rovée. 
Dind. reads ris tker’ atas tovde répyiov (against which Heimsoeth 
Wiederh. p. 307). Fritzsche thinks ris wv has dropped out after 
mayov (for metrical reasons). C. F. Miiller makes two dochmii by 
inserting rovde between ixero and Teppovov. 119. ehav: recc., AUaV 
M. 128. dSe: Herm., 7de Mss.— mpoowapros: 7, Blomf., Weckl., 
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'S.-W., mpoomaptds rec., mpoorapros é€yw Dind., mwpds matpés MM. 
143- Svodepd: Hirschig, Weckl., poBepa Mss., Blomf., S.-W., dorAepa 
Halbertsma. 145. elovSotcav: Herm., eioidovoa or cicwdotvca,M (a by 
later hand) eiodovoa Turn., Blomf., Elms., eiowdovon, or elodovorv recc., 
eicidovoas Pallis. 147. wérpais; J (mérpou first hand), wérpa recc., 
Elms., Dind., S..W.—rate&: Victorius, rats 17. 148. d&8apavrodé- 
root: Turn., ddapyavroderos JZ. 150. a0érws: Bentley (from Hesych.), 
dOeopws Mss., aera, or dBeopa Pauw. 152. @“Arsov: Turn., r didov 
Mss. 155. dyptws: recc., dypios JZ, Reisig, S.-W. 156. phre: Turn., 
payrore M.— Elms. writes pndeis for pyre tres, Herm. pyrore tis pyre 
Oeds Tis, Reisig pn tis Oeds. Dindorf’s reading pyre Oey pyre tis 
dvopav was due to ignorance of the original text of 17. 161. ovvacyxadg : 
Mss. have vv. So Weckl. L. Dindorf follows rec. in reading vvacya- 
Ae (on the ground that doyaAg is not Att.). Both forms are Ep. Cp. 
Eur. £4. 920.— S8lxa ye Avés: M7, diya y' évds recc., diya yoodv évds 
Herm. 163. &yvapmrov: 7’, dyvappov MW, dyvarrov rec. To restore 
responsion with the antistrophe Morell inserts rov and Butler pad’ 
before dyvaprrov, Arnaldus rov and Winckelmann oy after the same 
word. Dind. reads dxvagov, Herm. dorpady, H. L. Ahrens dxvayerov 
(Philol. 23. 6). 167. & dsod: rec., ér dma éuov M. 170. 7d véow: Mss., 
To xevov Weil. —ao’: M, Weil, th m and many editors. 172. otre: 
Porson, Weil, Weckl., ovror 14, ovr rec., Blomf., S.-W. 174. wrhgas: 
cp. the Chaucerian “couche as doth a quaille” and Skelton, Parrot 420 
“to knele, to stowpe and to play cowche quale.” 176. te: Turn., Te wou 
Mss. —rijo8": rec. THs AZ. 181. épébioe: Turn., npéfice Mss. Weil 
thinks we ought to retain the Mss. reading, not insisting on such 
extremely accurate responsion. 182. 8: Porson, yap Mss. 183. 7@: 
Turn., 6ma Mss. 185. darapdpvOov: rec., ov wapduv0ov MZ. Cobet 
(Mnemos. N.S. 14. 122) contends that zapapvOov is the correct read- 
ing, citing mapaAoyos and zapdavoyos. But the meaning here is not 
contra rationem. 186. tpaxis Kal: rec., Tpaxus Te Kai M. 187. eurras, 
olw: preceded in the Mss. by Zets dAA’, which is omitted by Bothe, 
Heims., Weil, Weck]. Brunck would omit 6/w. Reisig adds waAwyv ai, 
Schneider padaxds to dtw. Stiiremburg changes the verb to ofw, Herm. 
to oiw (assuming, with Scholefield, a lacuna). 

aor. pas: recc., édpys 47. 210. Schiitz considers this verse an 
interpolation, or that Gaea is to be understood as the mother of Themis. 
Reisig assumes a lacuna between 209 and 210. Jacobs, Sch6mann, and 
others consider Gaea and Themis as different deities. Herm., Welck.,, 
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Ahrens, K. Keil, Weil, and others are correct in maintaining the oppo- - 
site view. In Hesiod they are distinct, but in Athens Gé-Themis was 
one deity (Pausan. 1. 22; Corp. Inscr. Att. 3. 318 and 350). At Del- 
phi they were closely associated. See on 209 and Introd. II. 13. 3. 
213. xpeln, S6A@ 8 ros: Dawes, yp7. 7 SdAw rovs MW. m' adds dé and 
writes ypec 7 in margin. — trepoxévres: Porson, trepeyovras M, irepe- 
fovras Turn., meAwpiovs Reisig, xparjoovras Wellauer, tzetpdxous 
Wunder, treprepovs Herm., mpocfovras Fritzsche. Hirschig omits the 
verse. See note. 217. mpoodaBéwri: 47, schol., Weckl., S.-W., rpoo- 
AaBovra recc., Porson, Blomf., Dind. Cp. Eur. Med. 660. 223. wov- 
vais: JZ, ripais recc.— e€npelparo: 17, dvrnpeiaro recc. and most 
editors. 234. rotow: Mss. Elmsley changed to roid’ (v being 
written in 4/7 for another letter erased). 239. Dind. considers an 
interpolation. Nauck reads éy otxtw Oéyevos, clr oixtou Tuxeiv, Paley 
Taurov tuxeiv. There is no need of departing from the Mss. reading, 
which does not mean “sich jemand in seinem Mitleid zur Aufgabe 
machen” (Passow). See note. 245. nAdytvOnv: recc., dAytvOny AZ. 
246. Kal phy: Mss., cai x Mitschenko (Rev. de Phil. 1877, p. 268), 
adopted by Weil. But this does not harmonize with the next verse. — 
plrors : MSS., diAouoev rece. — éAetwds : Porson, €Acewvos MSS. 253. awhp: 
Mss., d@s Meineke, orépp’ Weil. — E. Hoffmann (4. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
und Paed. 1885) thinks a verse is lost before 255 or after 256. In the 
first case it may have corresponded in sense to 38, in the second to 28. 
264 f. tov Kaxds mpdocovr’: Stanley, rots xaxovs mpacoovras MSs. 
Elms. reads ed d5¢ rat?’ after mpdocovras, Jacobs ev “yw, Bothe %, Rei- 
sig avros, Schneider Gde. 268. rolarol pe: MSS., rouatodé pe Weckl. 
(since Aesch. does not seem to make freq. use of rotos, — only where 
the meter does not permit rowdcde), roiarct ye C. G. Haupt, Fritzsche, 
rotacide Elms. 274. wl@ec0e: Elms., we(QecOe Mss. Cp. 204, 333. 
275. tavra& rou: Herm. (# wept Ta aira zAavwpery, says the schol.), 
tavra tot M, rvKva ro, or mavtaxyot Weil, wavra roe Herwerden. 
2g. tori 8rw: MSS., éor dv dtrw Madv., éof orw dv Herwerden. 
Other emendations have been made to secure the (supposed) missing 
av. But av is not required. See note. 294. xaptroyAwooetv: Athen. 
4. 165 c, o€ ro x. 47. —“ My tongue could never learn sweet smooth- 
ing words” (Rich. [//, 1.2). 295. cuprpdooev: Brunck, cvprpar- 
tev M. 

313. xéAov: Mss., Weckl., Dind. (cp. 29, 376), oxAov Déderlein, 
S.-W., xoAov Lowinski. “Doederlinus é6yAov inepte conjecit, quasi hic 
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de turba malorum sermo sit ac non potius de gravitate,” says Fritzsche 
and conjectures GrAov (cp. Sept. 18). So Meineke (Philol. 15. 39), 
who later accepted Haupt’s emendation (roy viv woAww zapévta 
p0xGov). Weckl. previously adopted Lowinski’s conjecture, but in his 
last edition has gone back to the Mss. reading, which is unquestionably 
defensible. See note. 314. péxOwv: JZ, poxOov recc. Weil reads 
mikpov tTapovTa poxOov, L. Schmidt xéAov wapovr’ dpyoxOov. Blomf. 
suggests p0yOwy mapovtwy. The afflictions are the outcome, or evi- 
dences, of the wrath of Zeus. Cp. 525 ff. 331. rovrwv: Weckl,, 
S.-W., wavrwy Mss., Blomf., Dind., révwv Weil. — peracxov: MSs., 
Blomf., Dind., Kiehl (4Aeschylea, p. 55) omits 331 f. and changes 
airias to aixias in the preceding verse. Oceanus, a “ plain, well-mean- 
ing soul,” was not an accomplice of Prometheus in all his daring acts 
against Zeus; he was entirely too dmpayuwv to have joined in such 
undertakings; he keeps away from the councils, as well as the conten- 
tions, of the gods; he enjoyed the good will of both the new and the 
old rulers. In 250 Prometheus states explicitly that he had no confed- 
erate in his revolt against Zeus. Both the “immense age” and the 
“remoteness ” of Oceanus have, I think, been appreciated by commen- 
tators; if so, the “obvious sarcasm” which Bevan finds in these verses 
is not so obvious after all. Prometheus does not misdoubt the sincerity 
of his sympathizing visitor; only he cannot approve of his emprise. 
In 505 the reading of / is ravra (instead of wdvra). The similar 
words mavrws and wdmrove just below may have contributed to the 
change. Stadtmiiller conjectured wevOav, E. Hoffmann (MV. Jahrb. f. 
Phil. u. Paed. 1885), mpiv od petacyav. 333. melas: recc., meOeas 
M. — ebmts: recc., etrebis M. 337. pydapds: 14, pydapds p’ 
recc., Blomf., Dind. 338. The older form dwpedy was restored 
by A. von Bamberg. See Meisterhans, Gr. ad. Att. Jnschr. p. 312. 
340. kotSaph: recc., xovde py AZ. 347-372. Given to Oceanus in 
Mss. E. Hoffmann defends this assignment in MV. Jahré. f. Phil. 1885. 
So Vendel-Heyl and Wieseler. Bergk assigns 347-365 to Oceanus, the 
remainder to Prometheus, assuming a lacuna before 382. Elmsley 
added 347-372 to the speech of Prometheus. The verses are Aes- 
chylean, that is, Promethean (see Introd. I. 6. 1), not Oceanic. 
347. xal: Porson, kai Mss. 348. apds: recc., és 17. There is no 
need of changing to the dat., as Valck., Hart., and Bergk desire, since 
there is a mental wave of hand, so to speak, toward the west. See 
note. 349. xlov: Mss., xiwvy Blomf., Petit (Ods. misc. 3. 2. 4). 
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350. pos: Mss., Weckl., S.-W., @pow Robortel., Blomf., Dind. 
353. éxaroyxdpavov: Blomf., éxaroyxapyvoy Pauw, éxarovroxdpyvov (a 
over yn) 14. 354. waow 8: Minckwitz, Herm., Weckl., Weil, maow 
ds Mss., Dind., Tudav daracw doris Elms., 67p os waow Burges, 
povos os Butler, doris (omitting waoww) Gaisford, raow os dvéorn Wun- 
derlich, raow dvréoty Wellauer, S.-W., rao os éorn Lindau, zals Os 
avréotn Kvitala, raow os y €or Szelinski, efs 6s dvréorn Weil, Oeois 
os dvréotn Blaydes. Many other conjectures have been made. Be- 
tween zrdow Os and dvréorn Naeke supposes a lacuna. Paley considers 
the verse spurious. 355. 6Bov: 47, Weckl., S.-W., ddvoy recc., 
Blomf., Dind. 363. wapdopov: Bergk, zapiopov recc., mapdwpov M. 
371. Geppots: recc., Weckl., Dind., Bepuys 44, S.-W., dewois Pauw. — 
G@mddrov: Schiitz, Weckl., Dind., arAjorov Mss., S.-W., dmAnoros 
Gedike. 378. opyfis vorovons: Mss., Blomf.,, S.-W., vocovow Reisig, 
Ceovons Dind., ppevos vooovons Weil. Hermann says: “ dépyi vooovoa 
non erit nimia et modum excedens ira intellegenda, sed quae non im- 
pleat modum nec possit recte censeri ira esse”; and comparing the 
schol. with Hesych. on o¢pryayv he conjectured odptywons, in which he 
was followed by Weckl., at first; but the latter has now gone back to 
the Mss. reading. Dind. compared Themistius 7. 98 pdppyaxov dé épyjs 
oidavovons TO pev adrixa Adyos eoTiv, @ od THVtKaUTa émpdvvas oadd- 
Covoayv kai Céeovoay ért. But vocovons harmonizes with iarpoé, and it is 
attested by all the Mss. 381. mpoOupeioOar: 17, rpournfeioOar recc., 
Blomf., Dind., Paley. 386. épév: Mss., pweiov Weil (formerly), but 
now éuov doxyoar tdpmrAdKnp dpxel Tdde. 399. Saxpvoloraxa 8’: 
Weckl., Weil, Minckwitz, daxpvoicraxrov 5 Blomf. (Heath, Dind., 
S.-W. omit 6’). Herm. writes padwar 8 eiBoueva. Schneider changes 
daxpvotoraxroyv to the gen. plur. Heath writes érey&e (after recc.) and 
omits 6€ and AawBoueva. G. Wolff suggested daxpvotoraxri 5 (Rhein. 
Mus. 19. 464). 

400. padivdv: recc., padivav VY, Hart. Herm, Dind. 407 f. There 
is a lacuna after dpyacorpery. Heath reads xdpyatompery . . . oré- 
vovoa, Haupt peyaAav cai peyadooyypova. — orévover: M, orévovea 
recc., daxpuxéet orévovoa Herm. Dind. fills up the lacuna with zepGo- 
pevav. Weil adds 7 écyatial, Weckl. & éorépion, Fritzsche dupdpevor. 
41g. ‘Aplas t': Martin, Hart. (who proposes also Kapias), Weckl., 
"ApaBias Mss., Dind., S.-W., Boissonade, "ABdpes Burges, yoAvBias 
Schiitz, “Apayias Wieseler, Sapparav Herm., “IBepias A. Ludwig, 
XaAxidos Heimsoeth, ‘Aepiwy B. Foss. 421. ‘plkpnpvov: Bothe, 
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Elmsley, and most editors, iyixpnuvev 8 Mss. The schol. says Aedret 
6 Kai. 422. wédas: MSs., rvAas Burges, Herm. (citing Pliny V. ZH. 6. 
12 ab his sunt portae Caucasiae, magno errore multis Caspiae dictae, 
Luc. Prom. 4 dverravpicbai pe tAnciov Tov Kaoriwv rovtwy mvAdv 
érit tov Kavxdcov).  vépovrar: recc., venovot 7. I have never be- 
lieved that the last verses (431 ff.) of this admirable song referred to 
Atlas. They form the climax to the universal mourning for Prometheus. 
So Bevan recently in his translation (p. 89), and his reviewer (C/ass. 
Rev., April, 1903, p. 165), who supposes that the part of the chorus which 
sings the parenthesis referring to Atlas is not the same as that which 
sings the other parts. Ribbeck desired to transpose 'the last strophe 
and antistrophe. But the strophe really does not belong here. This 
is indicated by the lack of responsion, by the subject-matter (which is 
obtruded in such a way as to’ interrupt violently the smooth course of 
the song), and by words such as dxapavroderots, Avpats, which (plainly 
reminiscences of other parts of the play) are wholly out of place. 
426. GSapavrodérois : rec., dxauavToderats M, dxaprrots Weil, dxaparors 
Ribbeck. 428. “ArAav@’ ds: rec., ws 17. — trépoxov: rec., tzeipoxov A/. 
The whole strophe has given trouble. Lachmann conjectured pévov 
povov by mpdaGe cov GAXAwv, Dind. Oedv "ArAayv, Os aity trépoxov cbevos 
Kpata.ov yas, Pflugk Oéoev “ArAavros aiév . . . odpavioy 7OXOV Os vwToLs 
trooreydle, Hart. xparivuy ... pépwv vwrots, Butler xparaov oipavod 
. wodov, Fritzsche kparivuv yas... émorevale. Schiitz omits év révoss, 
Burney changes to wovocw, Herm. reads eicedopav OeGv “ArXdavtos 
brépeyov ... Os yav ... Umooreyatet, Heimsoeth the same (exc. eiddpuav 
Ociv Sapevr’). Madv. has évrévos and adds re to ddapavtoderois. 
Ribbeck reads eioddpav. S.-W. omit re after and insert Os before 
ovpaviov. Minckwitz suggests alas after aiéy (but aia does not mean 
earth). Paley changes tzépexov to trepéxet, Schiitz oBévos xparatov to 
X9oves xarepedwv. Dind. proposed éx@v orevalea, Halm os yav otpdvidy 
Te moAov vwTas trooreydle, Ludwig and Pleitner os aluv, Meineke 
abevos Kpatav yaov. Weil adds epg detperat to kAVOwy. 432. BvOds: 
recc., Babs 7. 433. wedawwds: Herm., xeAatvos 6 Mss. 435. See note. 
The rivers make moan for the suffering (a@Ayos) of the Titan. Cp. Soph. 
Phil. 734 pav aXyos taxes THS TapecTwons vooov; The anguish trans- 
fixes his breast (rom. 65) as Philoctetes wishes it to cleave to the 
Cephallenian: «ie cod diopmepes | orépvwy exorr dAynous nde (Phil. 
791 f.). Cp. Az. 259 véov dAyos éxet, Hes. Zheog. 621 évO’ of y’ dAye 


éxovres bd xOovi vateraovres | eiat ew eoyatin peyddns év rreipact 
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yains | 86a par’, dxvipevot, kpadin peya mévOos Exovres. 438. mrpovere- 
Aotpevov: Askew (after Ltym. Mag. 690. 12 and Ar. Ran. 730), rpoor- 
Aovpevov M (e over 7 in 2), mpoooedAovpevoy rec., mpovyeAovpevov 
Bentley, pooyAwpevoy Stanley, tpooodpyvovpevov Pauw, ye mpocedov- 
pevov Heath, apoooeAovpevov Dobree, mpocotAovpevov Minckwitz. 
442. Ta 'v Bporois S¢ wfpara: Mss., ra 5 Bporois Swpnpata F. W. 
Schmidt, 8 pypara Herwerden, S& rratopara rec., 8 eipypara Heath, 
dé mpdypara Meineke, 8 ypypata Keck. 449. Blow: AZ, ypovov recc. 
452. dhovpor: 17, deiovpor 1, deivopo. Pauw. — For the meaning see 
note — “ beetles run along the furrows, ants make their ado” (Browning, 
Paracelsus). 457. e€ev: for this use of the verb cp. Soph. 42. 1196 
ederLev GrrAwv “EXAaot kowvov "Apyn. 458. Stores: MSS., ddovs Stob. Eci. 
I. 1, @voes Herm. 460. e&nipov: Stob., éfetpov Mss. (cp. 468). 
461. tpyavyv: Stob. Floril. 81. 1, M (originally), épyarw m’, épyarnv 
rec. Cp. Soph. Fr. 759 tiv Atos, yopyomrw “Epyavyv. Weckl. now 
reads povoopyrop’ épypdruv. The meaning of the verse is expressed 
in Cowper’s lines: ‘Memory fills her ample page | With truths pour’d 
down from every distant age!” 463. odypaow: Pauw, Weil, Weckl., 
S.-W., copaow Mss., Blomf., Dind., onpaciw Faber, xévtpoow Brunck. 
465. yévow8 : Dawes, yevwv8 Mss. 468. vavridev: recc., vavTiAdywr 
M (evidently a contamination of vavriAwy and vavAdywv). 472. alxés: 
Porson, detx¢s MSS., eixds Hart., daifés Weil. 475. ldoipos: J, Blomf., 
Dind., S.-W., iaouov recc., Weil, Weckl. (now), iaréov Hart., iaros ef. 
Herwerden. 476. Savpdoq: A, Oavpaces recc. 480. of8: Mss., 
Weckl., ovre Blomf. and most editors. — otre muorév: rec., ov roticTov 
recc., raotov E. Hoffmann. 486 f. Dio Chrysostomus on Paul, Ephes. 
4, Homil. 12 gives as an example of cipBodra: ew Sé e&eAOovre 6 
dPOarpds por 6 deEds katwev dvarndi° daxpvwy rovTo TexpHprov. 
Similar signs are noted in England and America, e.g. the burning of the 
right ear is an omen that one is well spoken of, that of the left an omen 
to the contrary. Cp. the Old Eng. Play, Jack /ugler, “1 feel a venge- 
able burning in my left ere.” 495. Heimsoeth reads yoAjs Te wrouxtAnv 
AoBod rt’. Conradt compresses 493-495 into one verse (orAdyyvwv re 
Xpouv rouxiAny 7 evpoppiav). Cp. the Old Eng. Play, /ocasta, Act 3: 
“Faire and wellformed all in euery poynt, | The liuer cleane, the hart is 


not infect.” 496. kal paxpdav: Mss., xa axpay Reisig, ovv tr’ axpav 
Hart., car dxpay Blaydes. 
502. olSynpov .. . re: recc., oidapoy . . . de M. 505. wavra: 


recc., ravta WZ, woAAG Nauck. — péOe: 47, waOors recc. 507. ph vuv: 
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Scaliger, uy vov Mss. 519. wAhv: recc., mpiv WZ. 520. ote div dxard- 
@ovo: recc. (also ovxér’ Gv riOo.o), ovK av obv wiBo1o M. 536. adv: 
Herm., 750 Mss. 541. To fill the lacuna Dind. proposed yuopOopots, 
Fritzsche yaAxevparwv, Minckwitz BovAats Ge@v, Kiehl aiOadia, Stiirem- 
burg Zyvi ordvyos, Hart. Oe@v deuas. C. G. Haupt reads pupios év 
poxGos, Heimsoeth prpios Seyas Staxvaropevov, Bothe udxPoror d€euas. 
543. l8(q yvouqa: Mss. A great number of substitutes have been pro- 
posed for the adj. Reisig conjectured avroyvwpovus, Weil oiddpwv 
yvopav, Weckl. povvads yvwua, Heimsoeth adroBovdia. Fritzsche says 
no one will hesitate to change id/a to avria, “ quod exposcunt prima hujus 
chori verba v. 528 sg. Cp. Ag. 477, Eur. Suppl. 200.” There seems to 
be no good reason for abandoning the reading of the Mss. 549 f. toé- 
vepov: Mss., avroverpov Reisig, Weil (now). In ® 411 both dvridepi- 
Cas and ioodepilas occur in the Mss. In Cho. 318, AZ has ivortpoupov 
(two written above dy7t). Weckl. thinks the epic quantity (¢) cannot 
be supported by this passage. — 8éSerar: proposed by Meineke (Zedtschr. 
f. Alterth., 1845, p. 1063). Blomf. adds ioyvy before iodverpov, while 
Minckwitz writes ixeAovetpov, Fritzsche ws déveipov. Winckelmann pro- 
poses taAadv before dAaov, Lindau éaAwx’, while Burney supposed the 
original reading was dAa@v dAaws. C. G. Haupt proposes dAaov dAvat. 
Minckwitz suggests @:perat after dAadv, Kiehl wéXAerat. 551. otsras: 
Paley, ovzore MSS., ovrw Herm., ovrore yap toe Bergk, ovzore Ovarav 
t. A. dppoviay dvisav Dind. Bothe repeats ovzore. Halm inserts 
dyvav, Sch6mann oepvay after trav, while Hart. conjectures yap or tou, 
after ovrore. E. Hoffmann inserts dei between ray and Atés. 556. éxetvd 
@ Sr’: Brunck, éxety’ Ore rér MV, éxetvo re Gr rec., éxetvd 6 6 7’ Victorius, 
S.-W., éxeiy’ 6 ye Pauw, éxetv’ o ror’ Schneider, éxeiva & do” Fritzsche. 
559. Spordrpiov: MSS., 6uoraliorpiay, or 6poTraixrpiav, Weil. Lachmann 
omits édvos. Hart. reads dyes. 560. “Ionis carmen maxima ex parte 
antistrophicum esse primus vidit Hermannus tum juvenis ad Aristot. 
De Poet. p. 143” (Fritzsche). 564. aowds: AZ, wowvais recc., rowy 
o Dind., zowda o Steph., Blomf. The acc. plur. is correct. Cp. Soph. 
El. 563 rivos | rowas Ta TOAAG trvevpar érye. In neither case has the 
acc. of the inner object becomea preposition pure and simple. 568. aAev 
& Sa: M7, dAeve 64 Arnaldus, dAvw, ded Sa Hart., dAevoov pe Aa, tov 
. . . Bovray Burges. Dind., following Schleussner, restored dAev da 
(Etym. Mag. 60. 8); to obtain the same metron as in the following line, 
as also in 592. But the remark of the schol. “AXevada ratpwvupiKds 
dé Tod ‘AXevas (which recalls the famous Homeric da oryrynv épicavre) 
AESCHYLUS — 22 
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seems to point to the reading of 17. 570. 86dtov: MZ, 8% ddAvov Lach- 
mann, dSoAepov rec., SdAtov dup Wieseler. No alteration is necessary. 
Zakas discovers in dodov “thy tmavTdracw véav Kal dvyKOvaTOV Onpa- 
ciav Tov Xoyepov,” citing Eur. Hel. 1131 ddAtov dorépa Adpyas. But 
even in this passage dAcoy has its ordinary meaning. Koechly reads 
govuov, Thomas Oarepov. 572. Kkuvayet: Herm., Weckl., xuvryerei 
Mss., Blomf., xvvayeret Brunck, Dind., S.-W. 574. «npdwakros : 
Meineke, Weckl., S.-W., xypomAacros Mss., Blomf., Dind. 575. trvo- 
Sétav: MSS., brvoAeray Hart. The melodies of the flute invite to 
slumber, but the wearied maiden finds no rest. The goad of madness 
and fear is reflected in the rhythm, which is now gentle, now wild and 
excited. See note. 576. la la wémo: Seidler (de vers. dochm. pp. 84, 
141), iw iw mot mot A7.— wot: recc., wy Mf. Meineke added wAdvaz to 
mot pt (Philol. 20. 231), Haines toro. 577. tyAémAavor: Seidler (who 
reads rot mdrol, Tot fp ayovot THAErAaVOL TAGVaL), THA€TAGYKTOL MSS. 
Herm. fills the lacuna with waxpal (or yOovds), Dind. with radu. Rei- 
sig, Hart., Ludwig, Elms., Monk, Enger, all have different readings. 
579. whpootvats: Herm. and most editors. mypovais: rec., Blomf., 
 S.-W., rnpovaiow M, év révois Conradt. — é: Dind.,é@é€Mss. 582. pe: 
added by Erfurdt (and Elmsley). 586. 8rq@: Dind., Weckl., dry M, 
Blomf., ovot recc., 7a Schiitz. 588. Given to lo by Herm. and Elms., 
to the chorus by the Mss. 592. “Hpq. . . yupvdferar: rec., 7pa yup- 
vacerat MM, Budferas recc., Weckl. suggests AdLerac (unnecessarily). 
Cp. Verg. Georg. 4. 453 non te nullius exercent numinis irae. 597. «év- 
tpots té: Reisig, Weckl., xevrpoot MV, Kévrpous recc., Kevtpots det Minck- 
witz. 599. dorradéous: Herm., dorradeorowv Mss. 

Gor. AaBpdovros: Herm., AaBpocovros Mss. —“Hpas: added by 
Herm. from the schol. Schneider repeats 7\0ov; Wieseler aivas. 
Weckl. suggests that dAAwy may have fallen out. 606. rl pfxap h rl: 
Martin, ri py xpy MY, ri pou, or pe, xpy recc., TE pe xpy, Ti Tyrwhitt, 
rl xpy, Te py, TE Lachmann, ri pyxap, Ti pappaoxov Elms., et re pdppa- 
xov Wieseler. 608. ppdfe rg: recc., ppatere MZ. 609. Sep: Etym. 
Mag. p. 762. 30, 0 tt 7. 614. Slenv: 17, ydpw recc. 617. wav ydp 
&v: recc., Brunck, S.-W., Weckl. (now), Dind., wav 5 &v ov Fritzsche. 
cadynvicas: Linwood, Keck (Jahrb. f. Philol. 81. 478), Weckl., Dind., 
gagdyvica M (ante corr.), cadyvioat Schiitz. 626. ool: Turnebus 
and most editors, rod Mss., S.-W. 627. od: added by a later hand. 
628. @pafar: Buttmann, Lexil. 1. 212, Opdgac Mss. 629. pacoov as: 
MSS., pacoov 7 ws recc., paccdvus 7 por Elms., pacoov, os Blomf. 
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(“Ne de me amplius sollicitus sis, siquidem mihi lubet audire”), 
Weckl. (now), S.-W., pacoov av Herm., Dind. 637. és 1’: recc., 
as «x MM. Tyrwhitt reads xaroxAatoa (with 47), Huschke xai ro xAad- 
gat, Markland do re xAatoa. — KawoStpacbar: M7, xdrodvperOau recc. 
638. Sov péAdou: Ellendt, Blomf., oro. MZ, own péeAXe recc. 642. 080- 
popat: 7, Blomf., Weckl., S.-W., aicyvvopas recc., Dind., dpivopar 
Wieseler. 657. wunrlpotra Selpara: Nauck (after Lycophr. 225), 
Weckl., vuxrigavr’ dveipara M, Dind., S.-W., vucrigoir’ recc., vuxriporra 
dacpara Weil (after Soph. Z/. 502). 668. &arerrdoco.: Blomf., éfac- 
orwoe: Mss. 677. Aépyys re kphvnv: Canter and most editors, A€pyns 
dxpav re M, dxrynv te Aépyys Blomf., dxpay re recc., kadpyv re Scaliger, 
ddpyv tre Pauw, Aé€pyys r és axtnv Reisig, A€pvyns aypdv re Minckwitz. 
680. ddviSios: Elms., Dind., S.-W., aidvidios Mss., Blomf., Porson, 
darepes Headlam, Weckl. (now), éfaipvys rec., Gaisford, Weil, aizewds 
Tucker, ai@vidia Bothe, aipvndis Wieseler, éx Auds Fritzsche. 682. For 
the force of po cp. p 525 mpompoxvAwdopevos, Ar. Ach. 235 didKew ynv 
mpo yqs- 683. 8m: Turnebus, érx Mss. 688. Weckl. inserts 06’: 
Blomf. and Dind. follow 4/7 in repeating otwor. Later Mss. read 
_ ovrw@rot ourwmor. So Herm. Schémann changed the first of these to 
ovror . — nbxovv: rec., schol. and most editors, 7ixopunv MZ, Od éxnixouv 
Fritzsche. Dind. proposes yixouy év dvtpos éuoits Ode mapagevous 
porciobat Adyous, Heimsoeth rovovade oxvOpors porgcicOa. 691 ff. Kev- 
tTpw Woixeav Yoxyav dudaxe Weil, Weckl., dudjxe Kevtpw piyew puxay 
euav MM, éuav audaxe xevrpy yitev wvydv Dind. S.-W. insert av 
before xévrpw (unnecessarily). Pauw proposed yiyev, Heath rpvxeuv, 
Legrand yyyev, Herwerden vigev. 

700. xpelav: recc., xpeiay 7° MZ. Hart. reads 76 mply xpéos Fvioas, 
ae 76 wap éuov, Rauchenstein mpiv re. 708. otphpaca: MM, rpépaca 
recc., Herm. 711. énprupévor: rec., éfyprnpevoe 7. 712. Meineke 
thinks some words have fallen out between dAX’ and wreAdLew. “ Porsoni 
obelum ante vocam gAtorovors retinui, cum nihil certi habeam, quod in 
locum ejus substituere ausim.’” —4AAQa yvt’ dAvrrévoig: Herm., Weckl., 
GAN dAwordvors yirrodas Mss. (wv over as in m’), ddAtorovots mddas 
Turn., Dind., d. y io Elms., Auwodow 1dda Hart., “ArALovos Burges. 
716. mpdomdaro: Elms., rpdomAacro Mss. 717. ‘¥Bplornv: Bothe, 
"YBpicrnv Schiitz, bBpuoriv Mss., “Apagyv Heimsoeth. 727. vat- 
taco: Eustathius, p. 560. 19, Tzetzes on Lycophr. 1286, vavryot Mss. 
735. ’Aovd8’: Mss. (accent over « erased in 47), Dind., S.-W., “Acid 
Elms., Weckl. (now). 741. pndérw 'v: Turn., Blomf., Dind., Weckl., 
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S.-W., und’ éxrav Mss. — Ahrens (de crasi et aphaer. p. 24) doubts the 
possibility of aphaeresis here, and writes pydérw mpoourtots. 749. Wé- 
So.: Dind., rédw Mss. 758. 4800 Gv: Dawes, ydoun’ av AZ, Hdovo av rec. 
760. co. padety mapa: Turn., padely coe (v cor in litura) 1, cou ybeiv 
Schiitz, tavOjvor Weil, ovppyabety Fritzsche. Weckl. suggests ovrwv 
cou yeynOévar mapa. 770. wAyv... Avoels: AZ, piv... Avbo recc. 
Pauw, Brunck, Blomf., Dind., Elms., Fritzsche, and Wieseler all have 
different readings. 782. rotrow: Weckl., Weil, rovrwy Mss., Blomf., 
Dind., S.-W. —Adyov: Elms., Dind., S.-W., Adyous Mss., Adywv Weckl., 
érovs Heimsoeth. 790. nwelpov: Herwerden, Weckl., #eipwv Mss., 
Blomf., Dind., S.-W.— The verb of the leading clause is wanting. 
Probably some verses have fallen out after 791. 793. KioOAvns: Mss., 
Kuvytns H. Voss (cp. Hdt. 4. 49 dvopalopevovs Kivytas), Kupyyns 
Volcker (AQth. Geogr.). 795. Tucker writes icyvopopdo. Schiitz 
says, ‘De canitie Stanleius interpretatur xuxvéuopdoe nec ipse reperio 
quod melius sit.” 796. povdSovres: recc., povwoovres M7. 

800. e€e. mvods: cp. /ocasta, Act 2, “ Who of selfe wold faine have 
lost his breth” (= die). 801. Jebb reads rovovroy ovy aor. But ror- 
ovro was used merri gratia by the tragic poets. See Meisterhans 122. 
803. axpayeis: MSS., dxAayyets Dind., dxpayovs Wieseler. The objec- 
tion to the Mss. reading that dogs do not cry (xpaZetv) is not a valid 
one. The epithet is used in the sense of é&vyoAos, dxpoxoAos. So 
Hesych., Bekk. Anecd. 369. 17. 817. ewav8twAafe: Dind., ézavadi- 
wAale Mss. 822. fvwep: Herm., qvrw’ Mss. 829. yfis méba: Weil 
(cp. schol. on Seft. 304), yameda Porson, ddzreda MSS., Adweda Meineke. 
830. Lincoln, in 1832, declared that the ruins of Dramisus were the 
ruins of Dodona. See Journ. of Hellenic Studies, II, 229. 831. 04- 
kos: Brunck, O@xos Mss. 837. Kiehl considers the verse an interpo- 
lation, Dind. thinks that it is a conflatus of two verses. The MSs. 
reading really presents no difficulty. See note. . 840. KexAfoerat: 
‘recc., xAnOnoerar MZ. See PAPA 33 (1902), p. xl, and University of 
Cincinnati Bulletin, Series II, No. 15. 858. Onpedovres: recc., Dind., 
Weckl., Onpevoovres Blomf., S.-W. 860. Sera: Mss., dépferar Pauw, 
KAdy€&eror Hart. Weckl. proposes 8 giuageror. See note. 861. Sa- 
pévrwv: MM, dapevra rec., dapevras Pauw, Saydprwv W. Hoffmann, dapet- 
oav Ludwig. 863. For the interpretation in the notes, cp. the Old 
Eng. Play, /ocasta, 3. 3, “bathe this blade within my brother’s breast.” 
872. KAewds: recc., krevots M7. Weckl. remarks “oidéy bmdpxet ovce- 
aoTikov TOU Opacis Kat KAewos,” and changes xAewvois to xAevos lus, 
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assuming that xAewots originated from «Aevos and that é« ravde 
was inserted after wovwv. But his objections to the Mss. reading 
are not valid. See note. 875. Aédyouv: MZ, ypovov recc., Dind., Weil. 
878. cpevorAftyes: Cobet, Weckl., S.-W., dpevorAryets Mss., Weil, 
Dind., L. & S. 885. wralove’: MZ, schol., Bothe, Weckl. (now), 
S.-W., maiovo’ recc., Blomf., Dind. 887. For the whole passage, cp. 
Soph. At. 586 ff. and the Old Eng. Play, /ocasta, 3.2, “ But Pollinice, 
that turned his rolling eyen | Unto his mother and his sister deare, | 
With hollow voyce and fumbling toung thus spake.” 895 f. Hart. 
omits the second piyrore. Fritzsche reads pyore kay’ &, Bothe p. p. 
® Moipa. Blomf. proposes p. 8 & potpat, pe ovyxorrov. Schneider 
and Morell repeat Motpat. Weil reads uymore rors. Herm. suggests 
paxpaiwves after Motpa:z, Schomann dvavraia. Paley, Winckelmann, 
and Weckl. read rorviat Moipar, S.-W. reAXceodopoa M. 896. yapérq: 
Canter, évy yapero M, yapéra mt’. 899. Gparamropévav: Dind. (accept- 
ing Weil’s emendation, but rejecting the preceding y'), Weckl., yanw 
durrropévay M, péye 6. Schiitz, S.-W., yauodarropevay Bothe, ‘lot, vé ye 
5. Morell, ypoa 8. Brunck, ydpov daropévay Reisig, yauw dapadarrope- 
viv Schneider and Winckelmann. The schol. says, dua to ydpw- 
AEiTE yap TO dpa. 
goo. 8 Sri piv dpadds 6 ydpos | AoBos od Sea: 17, de y' dre Herm, 
& dp ort Minckwitz. Schémann and most editors omit od dédu. 
Nearly all editors have different readings. 903 f. wpooSpdéxor: Sal- 
vinius, mpocdapxot MZ, mrpocdepxot recc., schol. Theocr. 15. 94, mpoo- 
dépxorrd pe Turn., woridpdxoe we Enger. gro. 8: Turn., r Mss. 
934. rot8 é’: Elms., rov dé y' Mss. 938. On poe see note and cp. 
‘Gautier, d Un Jeune Tribun “ Entre la fleur qui s’ouvre et le cerveau 
qui pense, | Entre néant et rien quelle est la différence ?” 948. mpds 
dv: Elms., mpos ... 7 M4, mpos Gv tr m, recc., mpos Ov y rec., mpds ov 
7 Dind. 965. The change made by S.-W. is unnecessary. See riote. 
— Kaldppioas: recc., ki9wpocac (o made from ct or w) MW, xarovpicas 
Herm., xaOwpicas S.-W. Weckl. suggests xabypyacas. 968 f. Given 
to Prom. in Mss. Jacobs believes they are interpolated. Kiehl excises 
970, Ribbeck 968-970. The difficulty is due to a misinterpretation of the 
reply of Prometheus to Hermes. See note and cp. Soph. Az. 1081 éov 
S tBpilav dpav & a BovrAerae wapy, Eur. Suppl. 575 ooo y bBprorai: 
xpynora & od KoAdLopev, 235 6 8 ds bBpily Sivapuy eis xetpas Aa Bur, 
512, Phoen. 620 dd yap eis tpas bBpile, to which Eteocles replies xat 
yap avOvBpi{ouo., Plato, Protag. 352 E movety rovs rovovvras. — pivar: 
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recc., @jvae M. 974. cvphopats: MSS., ovpdopas rec., Valck. (on 
Eur. Phoen. 632). Radermacher (observ. in Eur. misc., p. 12) writes 
Evudopas: “si ante caesuram penthemimerem vocabulum unius syllabae 
ambitu inseritur, id longum esse solet, numquam tamen saepius quam 
brevi monosyllabo praecedente.” See note on 1088. 977. opixpav: 
Brunck, puxpay Mss. 980. Lachmann, Meineke, and R. Schneider 
make Hermes repeat woe interrogatively, considering the first exclama- 
tion (that of Prom.) as eatra metrum. Elms. reads oto, Ludwig sub- 
stitutes Gpas. 986. os raid’ dvra pe: recc., ds maidd pe M, wore Traida 
pe Herm. S.-W- 987. ware: Valck., nat ére Mf, wai 7. Wakefield. 
992. al€adrotooca: Canter, aifdAovoa MSs. 995. yvdpwe: JZ, recc., 
yvawe M, Weil. — pacar: recc., dpacey JZ. 

1007. Kal p&rny epetv: 47, GAr’ epely pdrnv m, KaAd’ epeiv parny 
Weckl., TOAN érn parny Hart. Cp. Hdt. 2. 3 adda re parazo. TOAANG 
xai. The scholiast here remarks: yp. GAA épety parnv. See note and 
compare Eur. /on 275 dAnOés, 7 patyy Adyos; 1008 f. Most editors 
follow Porson in substituting xéap for Aérats, and transferring the latter 
to the next verse. The reading I have adopted is that of 7. keap is 
an interpolation (379). On the position of é€uats cp. Ag. 1225 tw 
pordvrt Seordty | Eup. 1013. petfov: Mss., pefov Stanley. So many 
editors. But then we should-read pydevds peiov, or rather pelov 7 
pydev, which, indeed, Nauck adopts. 1044. Kausche (M/ythologumena 
Aeschylea, p. 203) interprets SarraAeds ravynpepos as conviva sempiter- 
nus. 1025. ékOowwdoerat: Nauck, éxfowynoeras Mss. Cp. Eur. Cycé. 
377 TeOoivarat, 550 Gowacopua, El. 836 Gowacdpefa. 1031. Alav elpy- 
pévos: recc., Aeiav eipyupévas M, éryrvpos Hart., Headlam, éppwpévos 
Wieseler, xupovpevos Stadtmiiller, éx xapdias elpnyevos F. W. Schmidt. 
Weckl. first read eciuappevos, later dpOovpevos, but now eipnuevos. H. 
Richards (Classical Rev. Nov. 1902) proposes wpicpevos. See note. 
1039. mod: recc., reGov MW. Schiitz excises dvwye... mov. Herm. 
and Bernhardy (Griech. Litt. 2. 2. 271%) agree with him. But such 
observations of the coryphaeus in this play usually occupy four verses. 
1041 f. Conradt excises mdcyew . . . dexés. But in that case mpos 
tavta (1074) would be otiose. 1049. trav: Weil, Weckl., rav r Mss. 
1057. # Trov8 edxh: Koechly (Akad. Vortrige und Reden 1. 404), 
Weil, Madv. (Adv. crit. 193), abyn Weckl. (now), 7 rovd edruyn M, 
ci 748. edruyy (or edrvyet) recc., ed 5¢ 745° drvxet Brunck, rgd Bothe, ei 
8 ed rdd exer Butler, ci pnd arvxaov te Porson, ei 74d ér’ axel Jacobs, 
ei THO TUXy Te Wellauer, ef rovde TUX Haupt, ére d€ Yuxy Te Reisig, 
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q Tovde TUN; TC Dind., ei rad, év evyyn* te Minckwitz, etc. (more 
than a score). evrvyq seems to be a conflatus of evyy and rvyz (like 
vauTicxwv 484). 1058. yal: Turn.,ye Mss. 1071. dye: Porson, 
dr’ éyw Mss. 1077. kotk: Turn., cat ovk Mss. 1085. elAlocovor: 
Turn., éAiccovor. Mss. So 1092. 1087. dvrlarvovv: Mss., dvtimvoov 
Dind. (who excises dzrodetxvipeva). Hart. writes rapadexvipeva, Weil 
oracwulopueva, or duepiLoueva. Fritzsche proposes dvrurvoynyv tT’. 


&Bporov 2. 

&Se = qperépa 128. 
Gdhptrov 104. 

del 937. 

Ghovpor 452. 
a0érws 150. 
GJAciow 95. 

alav 302. 

al8G 134. 


al€arotooa PASE 992. 


alkiatow 93. 
alktLopévov 168. 
aiptAas 206. 
alodoorépovus 661. 
dGiorot ISI. 
altidpart 194. 
alrotper@a 822. 
&kucvy 548 
a&xpayets 803. 
&kparos 678. 
&xptBas 327. 
ddadv 550. 
GAyos 261. 
GASalvovcav 540. 
GAlyxvow 449. 
GAlroum 533. 
GAVEw 585. 


dpaXtarropévav 899. 


Gpelipers 23. 
dpQrAats 1209. 
Gpox 86 206. 


GprAraknparwv 112. 
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dvd 574. 
avadlrAwors 266. 
avadkg 868. 
avdooo. 202. 
dvnkovorety 40. 


dvfpibpov y&acpa 90. 


G&vritrvovv 1086. 
dvTAfow 375. 
amrakAay® 47. 
Garexe 687, 
G@rAGrov 371. 
arAG Ady 46. 
dtroxAatoat 637. 
Grd Kowvod 21. 
aGrocdalels 472. 
Girves 593. 
Grupos 880. 

Gpa 517, 595. 
dpa = dp ot 735. 
apace 58. 
"Aptpacmrdy 805. 
G&ppot 613. 
a&pxata 182. 
dorepydvopa 898. 
a&répapvov 1060. 
ateprh 31. 

arns 1078. 
av0adns 907. 


avréKTiTa 301. 


avrév of celebrity 719. 


adeyyfis 115. 
&derov 666. 
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&doBos pass. 9OI. 
&xapts xapis 545. 
dxéras 575 

axy 271. 

Gxo 115. 


Baty 1009. 
Bog 431. 
Bocropos 733. 
BovAfoerar 867. 
Bpovretov 1080, 


Bpuxla 1082. 


Tata = Guts 210, 
yapetv 200. 

yaponrator 355. 

yp orig. force 152, 974. 
yé 307. 

yéyove 193, cp. 523, 627. 
yé phv 871. 

Yfiv wpd yiis 682. 
ynpverar 78. 

yvabov fig. 64. 


yopywmdv 356. 


Sdtov 352. 
Saxpuoloraxra 399. 
Sdpvarar 164. 
Sdmrovres 368, cp. 437. 
Sadoivds GeTds 1022. 
Sé51a 183. 

Set w. acc. and gen, 86, 
Seypalves 41. 

Sel(vwors 141. 

Séuas 146. 

SeEcol 480. 

Seopots 155. 

8% 13, 998. 

Stapmwak 65% 
Staprapfoe. paKos 1023. 


Sid téXovs 273. 
Stardépovs pass. 76. 
Sveo-rotx (Lero 230. 
Sefigev 133. 

Sixy p. 23. 

Slikynv = tvexa 613. 
Stos 88. 

Atov = Ioviale 619. 
Siocovs 957. 
Svodepa 144. 

Sox Ion. 289, 436. 
SoAtx fis 284. 
SpaxovrépadAor 799. 
Spav 72. 

Sparw 939. 

SuperGe 271. 
SvomeTGs 752. 
Awdeavys 658. 
Swperdv 338. 
Swphparos 636. 


dav 326. 

éBdorace 888. 
Seka = docu 458. 
€pas 201. 

Wedhoy 176. 

€Onxa = redidi 444. 
elpe 325. 

elvat omitted 42, 320. 
elvexa 345. 

els 688. 

eloacl 732. 
elorSépav 427. 
eloorxvetorv 148, 
alta 777. 

éxyova 137. 

éxSuxa méoxw 1093. 
&xOorvdorerat 1025. 
eXedorerar 854. 

Ay = capture 166. 
EAukes 1083. 


iviovra 53. 
Ervbcape 530. 
Drelrrears 341. 
€pa0ov with inf. 1069. 
euqodpny 477. 

éudés = obj. gen. 388, 
épwas 48, 186. 

éve = verre 204. 

év epayator 863. 

e& 221, 506. 

te. mvods 800. 
éférdnge 360. 
éraive 340. 
Grdpyena 499. 
"Enradov 851. 

érl w. dat. 96. 

w. acc. and gen. 658. 
ériuxérws 162. 
éruretAat 100, 
émixatpexakla 159. 
émlxetpa 319. 
éréarrys 299. 
érdéipopat 958. 
éwrronpévar ppévas 856, 
épactetoar 893. 
épéOvore 181. 
éppvOurtopar 241. 
eore 456. 


éotiv) (eoriv, eveoriv 757. 


éoXxev 232. 
éreyéa 401. 
érupa 293. 
evnOlav 383. 
epapeplwv 547. 
epearoby 362. 
&xOpdv 148. 

ex Opdgevos 727. 
ExOpots 864. 


Ldrrvpot 1083. 
Zyvi 218. 
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4... % 780. 
nduvhOnv 200. 
7 Kdpe yap Tt, 974. 
MAybvOny 245. 
NAW 1060, 
1) PAY 167, 907. 
nrlwov 482. 
prov 451. 
TeOspnv 957. 
qrTts causal, 759. 
nipopyy 267. 


Oakdv 313. 
GAov 118. 
O€pis 18, 209. 
OepepSmiv 151. 
Oedrvtos 116, 
Geompodrov 831, 
Qedv rig 1027. 
Ov 928. 
Onpadpat 109. 
Gorepol Adyou 885, 
Botpov 354. 
Bods 1060, 
Opagar 628. 
Opdcovs 42. 
Opnveto bar 43. 
Oupdsy 380. 
Oupm Bare 706. 


eee 92. 
leporxomla 493. 
Uxero 117. 


tva local 21, 724, final 61. 


lérare 559. 
ltrotpevos 365. 
loxvalvy 380. 


kal ydp 441. 
Kal 84 54. 


Kal phv 246, 459, 1080. 
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kal phy ob ye 982, 
Kal oe 5€ 973. 
Ka0hobw 916. 
kadeppicags 965. 
KaAUT TEL 220. 
KédvwBos 846. 
karaBacpdév 811, 
karatBarns 359. 
Kelvp 258. 
KexAfoerar 734. 
Kexpapévy 116. 
KeAaivds 434. 
Kepavvorkoeiov 1080, 
Kepxvelag 676. 
KwwdOurpa 124. 
k(vuypa 158. 
KAewvds 872. 


KAvot 313; pass. of Aéyew 868. 


kvehata 1027. 
kvodada 462. 
kotpavetv 49, 958. 
Koptreis 947. 
Kovdws 701. 
kpadalvor 1046. 
Kkpalvotro 211. 
KpaiTrvdcuTov 270. 
Kp@vat 512. 
Kpdriora 216. 
Kparovet 150. 
Kkpvwpe 1018. 
Kukvépopdot 795. 
Kupets 330. 
Kkvpotvra 70. 


AGBpows 1022. 

Aéye 613. Cp. 609. 
AéXaKe 406. 
AeuvKoTrrépw 993. 
Aedoow 144. 
Aewpydv 5. 

Alav elpypévos 1031. 


Atvétrrepa 468. 
Avpavrfpia ‘9g. 
Atpatra 691. 
Agora 691. 


parakoyvepwv 8%, 
pavilar 879. 

papalver 598. 
pacoov as 629. 
parxahtorrfipas 70. 
bard 57. 

péya = pdda 647. 
peyalpw 626. 

péXerv pers. 3. 
pé&AXAets 627. 

pev 84 500. 

pf interrog. 247. 

ph = va ph 1060, 
pndév 938. 

BAN 797. 

prod 627. 

pn od after neg. 1056, 
ph ro. 436, 625. 
pAXap 606. 
prarddvos 868, 
pronQetoa 45, 

poys 131. 

porcio@ar 688. 
povrouhrop épydvny 461. 
psx Goris 244. 
pwOors 685. 


vapOnKkoTAfpwrov 109. 
vexpodéypovos 153. 
veox pots 150. 

viv 46. 

voonpa 225. 

| vooov 632. 

i vuKTedpouphte@ 860. 

| vév illative 997. 

| vn Oéo-repos 62. 


&Se contemptuous 1041. 
obpd 115. 

otyav O11, 

otpar 968, 

otpov 2, 

olév re 40. 

olw 186, 

OAéKy 563. 
OAtyoSpaviay 548, 
6prrla 39. 

Spiros 417. 
6plxAa 145. 
Grécou 121, 

Strws = as 1001, 
Strws temporal 228, 
Stras ph 68. 

Straws Gv 824. 

Spa 997. 

6pare 119, 

opyys 80. 

op0ds dpovetv 999, 
ovAopévas 397. 

ov phy Te 174. 
otre . . . Te 172, 
otre . . . ob 450. 
orig 50. 

OXfrw 143. 

8X 135. 


qmats 987. 

Twavfipepos 1024. 
mavros . . . od 1053, 
TWATTALVE 334. 

wépa 634. 

twaptrvpas 1064. 
tweddpoor 710. 

méhas 335. 

jweAdoas causative 155, 
TIe\acyla 860. 
médoveav 895. 

weAS 282, 
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weAwpa 151. 
wemdacptvos 1030. 
awédnve III. 
mmpaveijs 334. 
amorrév 480. 

morés act. 916. 
mrabelny 896. 
twAaTippous 852, 
wAfv with inf. 49. 
twAwOudeis 450. 
wo8G 785. 
mwoutreluov 24, 
toulr®@ 308. 

TOAAG Kal pdrny 1007. 
ToTwircopéva 530. 
wou TL 247. 

awpativ = wados 695. 
wpdccev pita 660. 
wplv constr. 165. 
apd 682. 

awpédetov 770. 
wpotaca 406. 
TporTavatvdpevov 147. 
awpocelAous 451. 
wpocérta 115. 

mpos Taira 15. 
wpovfter(orapat 101. 
tTpoveeXovpevos 113. 
awpovreOvomlxe. 211. 
Wrepvywkh 286. 


_| Prepwrg@ 135. 


Todedpevar 645, 


padivdyv péos 399. 
parry 188. 


parorfips 56. 
pytov avdacbar 766, 


cfs = cod 733. 
o@éver 1013. 


ovyav 437. 
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Twrav 437. 
oKedG 25. 

oKxepds 102. 
ZKvBas 709. 
Lvs adj. 2, 417. 
opepdvaior 355. 
codirthy 944. 
oraleurés 22. 
orelxwpev SI. 
oTé&Xe 387. 
oTEvaXw 99. 
orévovetv GAyos 435. 
orévw 397. 
orépye II. 
orépynOpa 492. 
orvydvopa 724. 
orvyels 37. 
oriddov 748. 
ovyyevf) 14. 


TVYKATATTHCAVTA 305. 


wTvyXdoee 1049. 
obOnv 135. 
ouvvacxarG 161. 
cvverxsunv 656. 
cvvdéces 460. 
aouvdérous Adyous 686. 
cuvvvola 437. 
cvivratis 460. 
oddxedos 879. 
odé o. 

odlyye 58. 

odlv 252, 456. 
odlow 481. 
odpryavra 380. 
opov 12. 
oxeOciv 16. 
oxeTALacpés I4I. 
ox foe 169, 


tayés 96. 
TEs =ordos 128. 


TAMELVOS 320. 
TtapBe 878, 

TavTé adv. 275, 
TaXxvrrepor 88, 

vé. .. kal 178, 
wé. . . TE 290. 
Texpalpopat 336, 
Tekphptoy 826, 
reXetrat 920. 

té&eas 851. 

Teotot 162. 
téppara 100. 
Tevxovea 1090, 
tlva Ion. position 772. 
tls qualitative 696, 
tl Xpfipa 298. 
tAYTEv 1065. 

7 Atov 1033. 

rol 1021. 

totov 960. 

toto. pronom. 234. 
To wplv 604. 
TovToig = istts 438. 
tTpixupla IOI5. 
TpOXLv O41. 

vuTrels 361. 
tupavva 761. 
Tudava 354. 
Tuxetv = yevéoOar 346. 
t®@ Ep. 237. 


bBplfev 970. 
‘YBploryny 717. 
Urep 67. 
trocvup(fe. 126. 


dép Strws 545. 
déptepov 768. 
diryvlous 465. 
ddroywrrd ofpara 496. 
oAtoas 504. 


oPepdv act. 127. 
éBos) (Séos 181. 
dotradéors 598. 
Pop«ldes 794. 

dpate 608. 

ppéves 34, 361. 
ppevoTwAhKrwv 1054. 
dpodprov Sol. 


dvyydve 513. 


XGAG 1057, 
X@Adoy trans. 176, 
XérvBes 715. 
Xap Oérbar 782. 


XaptroyAwoaetvy 294. 


Xetpwvatla 45. 
X6Aov 29. 
Xprtes 374. 
Xplprrovoa 712. 
Xpvodépputov 805. 
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Xopa 73. 


alpe. 394. 
WAra 54. 
WedrASv 816. 


wS¢e = otro 160. 
@KTLPA 352. 

@dévn 60. 

wdopnv 268, 

atracev 8. 

@rrat 998. 
w@pobbvero 200. 

ws final 53. 

ws with part. in O. O. 760. 
as &v 10, 654, 

adore = Gomep 452. 
adore kal 995. 
adeXev Aaxetv 48. 
weddv w. dat. 342. 


ENGLISH INDEX 


[The figures refer to verses, unless otherwise specified.] 


Actors, number p. 32. 
Adrasteia 936. 
Aeschylus : 
attention to detail p. 29. 
characteristics p. 14. 
compared with Job p. 39. 
compared with successors p. 17. 
estimation of modern world p. 17. 
genius p. 18. 
imagination p. 39. 
life p. II. 
rank p. 16. 
religion p. 19. 
Alliteration 691, 911, 955. 
All’s Well 322, 524, 662. 
Amazons 724. 
Anacoluth 146, 569. 
Anastrophe 67. 
Antony and Cleopatra 806, 1063, 1067. 
Apocope 817. 
Aristophanes pp. 34, 35. 
Arnold, M. p. 39. 
quotations from 309, 351, 450, 944, 
1043. 
Article : 
careless position 646, 
deictic 94, 449, 816. 
implicit 4. 
in direct address 834. 
omission 378. 


AESCHYLUS — 23 


As, for “than” 629. 
Assonance 691, 955. 
Asyndeton 56, 392, 698. 
As You Like It 317. 
Atlas 348. 

Attraction 963. 
Augment, omission 181. 


Beaumont and Fletcher : 
quotations from 15, 21, 22, 90, 91, 
116, 118, 134, 167, 361, 459, 485, 
516, 548, 582, 590, 764, 789, 936, 
964, 992, 1001, 1067. 
Beddoes 155, 547, 548, 582, 695, 752, 
843, 860, 965. 
Ben Jonson 351, 944. 
Blending of lyric and epic p. 30. 
Browning p. 34, vv. 613, 944. 
Browning, Mrs. : 
quotations from 88, 115, 125, 215, 
329; 375s 431, 551, 682, 942, 1044. 
quoted pp. 40, 68, 70. 
Biirger 250. 
Byron: 
Cain p. 75. 
Manfred p. 72. 
paraphrase of vv. 526-535. 
quotations from 2, 5, 22, 24, 106, 354, 
366, 444, 447, 545, 658, 712, 752, 
915, 937, 938, 1002, 1043, 1082. 


353 


354 


Caedmon p. II. 

Caesura lacking 640. 

Cakuntala 274, 353, 362, 431. 

Calderon p. 19, vv. 6, 181, 496, 548, 
880. 

Carlyle p. 39. 

Case: 


acc. inner obj. 159, 406, 577, re- | 


tained obj. 171, 362, two objects 
204, terminal 284, 389, specifi- 
cation 489, 867. 

dat. with nouns 501, 612, manner 
139, 538, 675, means 56, 141, 591, 
cause 157, 219, 974, respect 384, 
interest 23, 358, dynamic 54. 

gen. crime 9, price 28, objective 
249, 256, 733, 892, want 341, 
material 368, 746, 900, cause 397, 
appositive 411, with a privative 
416, subjective 446, 547, 900, 
partitive 584, local 714, abs. 860, 
comparison 857. 

loc. 135. 

voc, omission of 3. 

Chapman 91, 380, 548, 749, 890, 891, 
1070. 

Chaucer pp. 34, 40, 62, 72, vv. 22, 103, 
134, 161, 194, 219, 309, 318, 361, 
397» 428, 444, 485, 514, 526, 541, 
569, 603, 749, 843, 907, 1017, 
1067. 

Chiasm 184, 238, 619. 

Chiron 1027. 

Chorus pp. 29, 36. 

Cisthene 793. 

Clough 94, 461, 485, 937. 

Coleridge 135, 843, 916. 

Comedy of Errors 263. 

Constructio ad sensum 417. 

Cowley 22. 

Croiset pp. 30, 31, 83. 
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Danaids 853, 858. 

Dante: 
characteristics p. 82. 
quotations from 23, 230, 322, 362, 
~ 447s 551, 645, 752, 806. 

Dekker 22, 643, 843. 

De Musset, Alfred 24, 541. 

De Quincey, 9o. 

De Saint-Victor p. 39. 

Destiny p. 23. 

Deuteronomy 23. 

Diaeresis 1053. 

Diction p. 40. 

Droysen pp. 60, 93. 

Dryden 551, 590. 

Dyer 88, 250. 


F-dda, the 91, 116.. 
Elisiqn 612. 
Emerson p. 65. 
Ephymnia p. 36. 
Epithalamium 566, 
Erinyes, the p. 24 f. 
Euripides : 
criticism of Aeschylus p. 33. 
death of p. If. 
Ezekiel 672. 


Factitive pred. 444, 910. 
Faust 250, 452, 804, 805, 846. 
Fennel, the 109. 

Field 106, 

Figura etymologica 764. 
Final clause 203. 

Fire, generation p. 104. 

Fire god p. 99. 

Fire stealer p. 109 f. 


Gender, neut. for fem. 1035. 
Genesis 896. 
Geography p. 85. 
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ENGLISH INDEX 


Goethe 88. 

Goldsmith 937. 

Gray, Thomas 691. 

Gray, Maxwell 1015. 

Greek conception of gods p. 77. 
Greek etymologies p. 85. 
Grimm’s Marchen 287. 

Gulick p. 89. 


Hamlet 32, 444, 992. 

Hartung p. 69. 

Hawthorne p. 82. 

1 Henry IV. 589, 948. 

2 Henry IV. 492. 

Henry V. p. 90. 

Hephaestus p. 70. 

Heracles 871. 

Herder p. 79, Vv. 153, 327, 500, 
548. 

Hermann, G. p. 76. 

Hermes p. 87. 

Heywood 150, 909. 

Hindering, verbs of 236, 865. 

Holinshed p. 9«. 

Hoping, verbs of 510, 930. 

Horses an indication of wealth 466. 

Hypallage 90, 110, 1059. 


Infinitive : 
articular 236, 624, 681, consecutive 
692, jussive 712. 
with wédAdX\w 625. 
Inventions 460. 
Io, representation p. 81. 
purpose of the episode p. 83 ff. 
Richter’s view p. 83. 
the myth p. 109. 
Irrelevant scenes p. 37. 
Isaiah 447, 672, 706, 849, 880, 1032. 


Jeremiah 309, 399. 
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Job vv. 237, 274, 307, 382, 392, 397, 
541, 547s 749, 849. 

Judges 159. 

Julius Caesar 633, 717, 806, 1048. 


King John 91, 696, 999. 
King Lear 317, 1079. 
Klopstock 90, 144, 937, 1081. 
Kratos and Bia p. 68. 

Kuhn, Adalbert p. 105. 


Lahor, Jean pp. 78, 79, vv. 452, 548, 
654. 

Lamartine pp. 78, 81, v. 25. 

Lamentation, cries of 879. 

Lamentations 857. 

Leconte de Lisle 548. 

Leopardi 366. 

Lesage p. 40. ; 

Litotes 277, 350, 373, 1013. 

Longfellow 91, 109, 431, 478, 514, 562. 

Love's Labour's Lost 311, 317. 


Macbeth 106, 662. 

Mahabharata 532. 

Mandeville, Sir John 800, 804. 

Marlowe 18, 144, 242, 360, 392, 428, 
437, 500, 593, 608, 685, 695, 766, 
944, 999, 1002, 1009. 

Massinger 1025. 

Measure for Measure 248. 

Merchant of Venice 199, 242, 468. 

Metaphor 884, 903, 926, 968, 1009, 
1044. 

Middle ) ( pass. 158. 

) ( act. 196. 

Milton pp. 33, 82, vv. 3, 16, 91, 108, 
110, 118, 124, 150, 184, 265, 301, 
351, 357s 363, 366, 378, 435, 500, 
518, 574, 584, 643, 645, 798, 804, 
995- 
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Moliére 242, 276, 649, 856, 888. Parodos 128. 


Mood: Participle : 
imv. pres. ) (aor. 315, aor. 3d pers.| causal 945. 
332, pres. permissive 79, of de-| conative pres, 1001. 
sistance 342, endeavor 374, enu-| fut. 302. 
meration 684, iteration 817. pres. 722. 


indic. in purpose clause 157, 749,| supplementary 621. 
fut. in condition 312, as imv. 322,| with dy 357. 

. combined with pres. imv. 520. Paston Letters 629. 

opt. without dy 292, iterative 478, | Patin 347. 
complement of inf. 638, archaic | Person, 3d for Ist 296. 


use 1049, with dy in indir. state- | Pleonasm 191, 718, 900. 


ment 905. Pluralis maiestatis 910. 
subjv. deliberative 781. Pluto 806. 
Moschion p. 103. Poetry, Greek view p. 32. 
Motley p. 82. Pope 499. 


Much Ado 263, 317. 
Mystery plays pp. 64, 74. 


Porson’s rule 107, cp. 648. 
Portrayal of character p. 30. 


Poseidon 925. 

Prolepsis 92, 99, 293. 

Prometheus : 
Athenian belief p. 106. 
character p. 70, v. 98. 
Christian analogy p.,71. 
etymology p. 105. 
festival p. 108. 
Goethe’s p. 73. 
impression on audience p. 70. 
legend p. 67. 
Longfellow’s p. 73. 
Lowell’s p. 73. 
parentage p. 104. 
Shelley’s pp. 72, 73. 

Prometheus Bound - 
atmosphere p. 65. 
date p. 87. 
discussion p. 6, 
Goethe’s opinion p. 62. 
Greek attitude p. 63. 
metrical characteristics p. 89. 
modern estimate p. 61. 


Myth of the Fire Stealer: 
Aeschylean modifications p. 94. 
as viewed by the poet p. 109. 
Greek p. I00. 

Icelandic p. 101. 
universality of p. 99 ff. 


Nemesis, p. 22, v. 936. 
Nero 185, 242, 366, 415. 
Nile, the source of 809. 
Numbers 1032. 


Oaks, the talking 832 

Oberdick p. 89. 

Oceanides p. 78. 

Oceanus p. 79. 

Omission of copula 42. 

Oresteia p. 59. 

Othello p. 86, vv. 184, 1002, 1048. 
Otway 161, 777. 


Paradise Lost pp. 33, 71. 
Parataxis 822. 
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plasticity pp. 33, 64, 65. 
scene p. 97. 
scenery p. 67. 
scenic representation p. 90. 
significance p. 60. 
Prometheus Luomenos 
fragments p. 312 ff. 
Herder’s restoration p. 97. 
outline p. 95 f. 
scene p. 98. 
Proverbs 318, 383, 789. 
Psalms 311, 447, 1080, 1081, 


Ramayana 532. 
Reflexive : 
dissyllabic form 474. 
with act. ) ( mid. 708, 748. 
Régnier 877. 
Relative 3. 
Repetition 141. 
Rhythms 561. 
effect 114, 397, 566, 1040. 
Richard I, 25, 85, 318. 
Richard ITI, 103. 
Rostand p. If. 
Ruskin 799. 


2 Samuel 916. 

Schiller pp. 29, 59, vv. 276, 9OI, 1009. 
Schlegel pp. 65, 76. 
Schémann pp. 60, 76, 93, 98. 
Scott go. 

Seymour p. 91. 
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Simile 857, root. 

Spenser 91, 134, 144, 500, 590, 695, 
891, 937. 

Sterne 101. 

Stichomythy 254, 

Style p. 37 ff. 

Sully Prudhomme 250. 


Taming of the Shrew 646, 875. 

Tempest 450. 

Tennyson 23, 24, 88, 103, 144, 270, 
447, 478, 541, 547, 582, 592, 603, 
691, 749, 789, 800, 865, 938, 942, 
947, IOII, 1019. 

Tense : 

aor. combined with pres. imv. 71, 
indic. 676, dramatic 181, 277, 
401, 773, ingressive 235, gnomic 
1070, 

impf. of vision 230. 

perf. emotional 183, perceptual 679, 
of pres. condition 500, 650, main- 

’ tenance of result 222. 

pres. empiric 329, prophetic 513, 
764, 848, 947. 

Theuriet 151. 

Thomson 134. 

Titus 1032, 

Titus Andronicus 980. 

Tmesis 134, 574, 879, 1060. 


_| Torch-race p. 107. 


Tourneur 263, 431, 485. 
Transitive )(intrans. 176. 


Shelley pp. 72, 74, 78, 107, vv. 2, 15,| Tribrach 351, 715. 


23, 24, 32, 88, 133, 138, 144, 167, 
224, 231, 250, 280, 313, 394, 437, 
443, 450, 452, 467, 469, 482, 521, 
548, 744, 791, 937. 

Shirley 649, 717, 1093. 

Sibilation goI, 1021. 

Sidney, Sir Philip 724. 


Trilogy pp. 31, 92, 94. 

Trotlus and Cressida 806, 1079. 
Troilus and Criseyde 384. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 789, 909, 


989, 998. 


Urquhart 629. 
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Verbal adj. 523. Zeugma 22. 

Volcanoes 366, 370. Zeus p. 20 ff. 
representation p. 75. 

Welcker pp. 76, 93. weather god 1044. 

Westphal 526. Zola p. 91. 


Winter's Tale 94, 695. 
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